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Cock a doodle dum! 2 
My dame has lost her gum— w 
My master’s gone to get her some. 

She’ll be all right when he has come ~ 
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The NEW AND BETTER 
Peppermint Flavor! 


Get Wrigley’s Double Mint 
and have a delicious, lasting 
Peppermint treat—REAL 
Peppermint—full strength. 


Hard to forget—easy to 
remember—DOUBLE MINT 
—once you’ve had it. 


ws *** “After every meal!” 
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Don’t wait till your tooth brush “shows pink” 


Start your 
use of IPANA 
today! 


Brush your teeth and gums 
with it, twice a day, for thirty days. 
You'll have cleaner, whiter teeth 


and firmer, healthier gums. 


+ 7 ry 


OU could hardly find a better case in 

point for the maxim of *‘an ounce of 
prevention,’’ than the troubles so many 
people are having with their gums. 

For disorders of the gums are both prev- 
alent and stubborn. And while pyorrhea; 
happily, is by no means the menace some 
people suppose, there can be no doubt 
that ‘‘pink tooth brush’’ is on the rise— 
and that the afflictions which follow in 
its train are a source of concern to almost 
every family in the land! 


How our diet impairs 
the health of our gums 


According to the dental profession, our 
modern foods are at the root of these tooth 
troubles that arise in the gum structure. 


For our food is too soft, too easy to eat. 
It is delicious, yes—but it is refined and 
denatured, it lacks roughage and fibre. It 
pampers our gums and robs them of the 
quickening stimulation that coarser fare 
would yield. The gingival tissues lose 
their tone, they grow soft and weak. And 
“pink tooth brush"’ brings a warning of 
more serious troubles to come: 


How Ipana and massage 
offset the damage soft food does 
As any dentist will inform you, the simple 
device of gum massage—with the brush or 
with the fingers—will do much to prevent 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


or correct these troubles. And even 
if your gums are sound today, the best 
assurance that they will stay in health 
lies in faithful daily care. 


This gentle frictionizing takes only 
a few moments night and morning, but 
it helps to restore the flagging circu- 
lation, to relieve the congestion, and 
to keep the gums in normal health. 
One famous specialist writes us, “I 
have long advocated the necessity of 
gum stimulation with the brush, and 
have seen the beneficial results in the 
mouths of my patients for many years."" 


And to make these good effects speedier 
and more permanent, thousands of den- 
tists tell their patients to perform both 
the massage and the regular brushing with 
Ipana Tooth Paste. For because of its con- 
tent of ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static known and used by dentists for 
many years, Ipana has the power to aid in 


To guard the health of 
your gums there is no more 
effective measure than to 
massage them twice a day 
with Ipana Tooth Paste. 


toning and strengthening the gums, and 
in rendering them firm, sound and more 
resistant to infection. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon in the corner will bring you a 
ten-day tube—enough to acquaint you 
with Ipana's delicious flavor and its re- 
markable power to keep your teeth white 
and brilliant. Indeed, thousands use it 
for these virtues alone. 


But the full-size tube from the drug 
store, providing more than a hundred 
brushings, makes a fairer and more thor- 
ough test of its good effects on your gums. 
So give Ipana the full 30 days’ trial it 
should have, and see if you, too, do not 
decide that it is the tooth paste you wish 
to use for life. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G-o 

73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing 
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ODAY thousands of motorists 


acclaim the revolutionary Dayton 
Stabilized Balloon a noteworthy com- 
panion to the pioneer low air pressure 
tire—the Dayton Thorobred Cord. Its 
matchless performance, remarkable en- 
durance, and trouble-free service quick- 
ly won their enthusiastic endorsement. 


Stabilized construction was developed 
exclusively by Dayton engineers. It 
combines every tire advantage—long 
life, easy steering, smooth riding and 
utmost safety. Stabilizing bands of fric 
tion rubber draw center of tread parallel 
to center of the rim, thus preventing 


“shimmying.” 


Dayton 


ON WHEELS OF LARGE DIAMETER—install 
Dayton Thorobred Cords—superlative tire values 
that smash all mileage records. The Dayton 
Thorobred is the pioneer low air pressure cord— 
the first to combine comfort with safety and en- 


durance. 
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Dayton Thorobred Extra-heavy 
Tubes. Grey—of finest rubber. 
Red—of purest antimony. 
Steam-welded and reinforced at 
valve base. They will hold air. 
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Flat, center-traction tread has complete 
four-point road contact. No singing, 
no rumbling. Quick-grip, quick-release 
non-skid gives lightning “get-away” no 
slipping or sliding. All rubber used is 
specially tempered by an _ exclusive 
Dayton process and will survive the 
drubbing punishment of extra thou- 
sands of miles of ruts and roads. 


Go to the Dayton dealer near you. Ex- 
amine this amazing Dayton Stabilized 
Balloon. Find out from actual users 
why this tire is in a class by itself. Do 
this before you buy tires. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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“Yes, sir, that's my orchestra; 


it covldn't be more realistic.”’ 
—PAUL WHITEMAN. 


Dance . 


to the music of 
America’s favorite 


orchestras 


P.. WuiIteMAN. Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. George Olsen 
and His Music. Roger Wolfe 
Kahn. Coon-Sanders. Jean Gold- 
kette. . . . Select your orchestra 
from these and other great Victor 
organizations. Choose your own 
program. Have all the encores 
you want. 

Through the new Orthophonic 
Victrola and the new Orthophonic 
Victor Records, you can bring the 
best dance orchestras of America 
right into your living-room! 





Exactly as you would hear them in 
famous grills or in concert! Music 
no dance-loving feet can resist. 


cA world of entertainment 
on instant tap 


Whatever your taste or mood, 
the Orthophonic Victrola is 
ready to respond with music 
by the foremost artists. Mu- 
sic that can be heard in the 
home in no other way. For 
Victor tone is the tone of 
realism reproduced by 
the exclusive Orthophonic 
principle. Vivid! Lifelike! As 
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radically different as the 
modern motor-car in comparison 
to the ‘‘horseless carriage.”’ 

And the new Orthophonic Vic- 
tor Records, recorded by micro- 
phone, have a character of tone that 
is pleasing beyond description. 
Rich. Round. Mellow. 





Ask your Victor dealer to demonstrate 
one of these instruments in your home, 
where you may judge for yourself its 
harmonious appearance as well as its 
musical reproduction. There are many 
beautiful models, from $95 to $300, 
list price. Silent electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. The Awto- 
matic Orthophonic Victrola, which 
changes its own records, is $600, list. 


aa \ Jictrola 


The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the 


finest music for the home. It never dis- 
appoints. Model Four-three is $95, list 


price. Canadian price on request. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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appearing in 
VOL. XLIX, No. 5 


Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 
Manuscripts and art material submitted for publi- 
cation in this magazine will only be received on 
the understanding that the publisher and editors 
shall not be responsible for loss or injury thereto 
while such manuscripts or art material are in the 

publisher's possession or in transit. 
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ART SECTION—BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


Ruth K. Patterson, Vera Voronina, Gloria Bujee 
Florence Vidor, Shirley Dorman, Evelyn Brent 


SERIAL NOVELS 
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RUPERT HUGHES 


who lays before you the 
greatest drama in the 
world today—an Amer- 
ican family attempting to 
live by old codes under 
absolutely new condi- 
tions. 

To tell this remarkable 
story adequately, he takes 
a daughter, then a son, 
one at a time, and shows 
you what each is—and 
with whom and what 
each struggles. 

In the next, the Octo- 
ber number, starts this 
extraordinary chronicle— 
the story of Louise Todd, 
eighteen years old, just 
out of high school, and 
known to her companions 


as “Hot Toddy.” 























Subscription price: $2.50 a year in advance. 
— or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittance must be made by Draft, Post Office or Express 
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A LITTLE CLOWN LOST—The charm 


of young chivalric love. 


FALLEN ANGELS—High adventure. 
(With full synopsis.) 
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Barry Benefield 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


SHORT STORIES 


WHAT YOU WANT IN LIFE—A con- 
flict of man's and woman's love. 


BORGIA, BEHAVE!— 
Hollywood. 


WHEN THE GODS SMILE—The sar- 


donics of an unsuspected situation. 


AIRS AND ASSIGNS— Headliners in 


love. 


IF YOU LIVE, YOU’LL FLY—A hu- 
morist tells about it. 


SUDDEN FEAR—A race-track bookmaker 


encounters his conscience. 


WOMEN CAN’T AX NO MO’—A 
Beaucaire among the colored. 


NOTORIETY—The exact opposite of the 
usual in a murder mystery. 


TWENTY-SECOND STREET—The 


drama of a notorious district. 


THE BREED OF ’EM—A cowboy runs 
true to tradition. 


Loud laughter in 


I. A. R. Wylie 


Illustrated by Wil] Foster 


Sam Hellman 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Rita Weiman 

Illustrated by Leslie L. Benson 
Octavus Roy Cohen 
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Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


Viola Brothers Shore 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 
Mary Synon 
Illustrated by R. F. James 


Will James 
IlJustrated by the Author 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 


A PAIR OF SHOES—Viewed by a writer 
who feels the finer values in life. 


THE ETERNAL RUMOR—A bit of 
truth lightly told. 

SONS—A page for parents. 

NOTHING WHITE SHOWING—A dra- 
matic incident of the ‘Lost Battalion.” 


THE INDEPENDENT WOMAN—And 
the odd position in which she finds herself. 


BEYOND THE USUAL—People who have 
recently been in the spotlight. 


Angelo Patri 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


Berton Braley 


Decoration by John Held, Jr. 
Bruce Barton 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Princess Kropotkin 
With Portrait 


Illustrated with Photographs 


THE DIVORCE STAMPEDE—A distin. Mrs.J]. BordenHarriman 


guished social leader discusses its causes. 


COVER DESIGN—Painted from life. 
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“The Gang’ 


By GENERAL MILTON F. DAVIS, p. s. M. 


Executive Committee, Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 


* ALL right, Gang, let’s go!” How of- 

ten one hears it, on the campus, 
athletic fields, basebajl parks—construc- 
tion work. It is the symbolic expression 
of team work,—of cooperation and coor- 
dination. 

All of us who know boys recognize that 
the gang instinct is one which predomi- 
nates during a few very important years of 
a boy’s life. We know we must take it 
into account if we are to handle the boy 
successfully during that period. 

One of the most understanding writers 
on this theme has said, “The gang-forming 


‘instinct is set deep in the soul of boyhood.” 


He goes on to say that during the forma- 
tive years, from the ages of ten to sixteen, 
it is the outstanding influence in the boy's 
life. A boy may have been the most pro- 
nounced individualist as a little boy, and his 
parents wonder, rather hopelessly, if he 
will ever learn to conform to anything that 
any one else doesor wants. Then suddenly, 
he is literally obsessed with a desire to do 
just exactly what “the other fellers” do. 
He acts like them; talks like them; he 
thinks like them. He has ceased to be an 
individual and is now only one of the gang, 

It has been said that three out of four 
boys between the ages of ten and sixteen 
are members of a gang. It is easy to see 
that the character of the gang to which the 
boy belongs will determine in no small 
measure what sort of a man he will become 
later. The Boy Scout movement has rec’ 
ognized the gang spirit and built up its 
organization around it as a basic feature. 

Among the schools there are few which 
have harnessed up the gang spirit more 
successfully than the military schools. 
Every feature of the military regime under 
which these schools conduct their program 
touches some aspect of the gang spirit and 
puts it to some constructive use. 

The organization of the cadet battalion 
appeals to the group instinct. The division 
into companies gives opportunity for 
friendly rivalry and competition. Boys 
will fight among themselves and their 


gangs will fight each other. Competitive 
effort is but a sublimated fighting instinct 
and if it can be substituted for the other 
will divert its energies into far more 
worth-while channels. 

The gang is distinguished by its collective 
mind, its tendency to act as a unit to carry 
out activities not possible for the individual 
to achieve alone. That is why military 
drill and formation make an irresistible 
appeal to the boy. He likes the sense of 
concerted effort—the doing of something 
in company with his fellows. 

The gang tends to organize itself. It 
always has a leader—frequently an assistant 
leader. It has rules and laws. Organiza- 
tion seems inherent in the gang structure. 
For this reason, the definite and intricate 
system offered by the military school re- 
gime satisfies that instinct in the boy which 
craves the feeling of being an integral part 
of an organized whole. It is the parent, 
with his adult point of view, who tends to 
think that his son will resent his subordina- 
tion as an individual to the interests of the 
group. The parent has passed beyond the 
gang period and became once more an in- 
dividual. Intense group activity, the collec- 
tive mind, the unswerving group loyalty 
seem to him in his later years just a little 
absurd. He forgets how important they 
seemed to him at the gang period in his 
own life. 

Impulses to loyalty, fidelity, self-sacri- 
fice, or rather the sacrifice of individual 
interests, justice and cooperation, obe- 
dience to the leader, all a part of the gang 
psychology, are incorporated into the 
structure and educational system of the 
good military school. The military school 
harnesses up the gang spirit and makes it 
serve useful ends. 
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They Grinned When the Waiter 
Spoke to Me In French 


—but their laughter changed to amazement at my reply 


E had dropped into Pierrot’s for 

dinner — Pierrot’s, that quaint 
French restaurant where the waiters speak 
nothing but French. Jack Lejeune, who 
boasted a smattering of French, volun- 
teered to act as interpreter. 

“Now tell me what you want to eat,” 
announced Jack grandly, after we were 
seated, “and I’ll ‘parley’ with the waiter.” 

With halting French phrases and much 
motioning of hands, Jack translated our 
orders to the waiter. Finally Jack turned 
to me. 

“What’s yours, Fred?” he asked. 

“Virginia ham and scrambled eggs,” I 
replied. 

Jack’s face fell. He knew that my 
order would be difficult to translate into 





French. However, he made a brave effort. 
“Jambon et des et des “ 
but Jack couldn’t think how to say 


“scrambled eggs.” He made motions as 
if he were scrambling eggs in a frying 
pan, but the waiter couldn’t get what he 
was driving at. 

“[’m afraid you'll have to order some- 
thing else, Fred,” he said finally. “I can’t 
think of the word for ‘scrambled eggs.’ ” 

Everybody smiled — everybody except 
me. With great ceremony I beckoned to 
the waiter. “I’ll explain my order to the 
waiter,” I said. A chuckle ran around 
the table. 

“Fred can’t speak French, can he?” I 
heard a girl whisper to Jack. 

“No—he never spoke a word of French 
in his life,” came the answer. “But watch 
him. This will be funny. He’ll probably 
give an imitation of a hen laying an egg.” 


A Tense Moment 


The waiter addressed me. “Monsieur a 
fait son choix?” he asked. 

There was a pause. All eyes were on 
me.- I hesitated—prolonged the  sus- 
pense as long as possible. Then in per- 
fect French I said to the waiter: “Oui. 
Donnez-moi, du jambon aux oeufs brouillés— 
jambon de Virginie.” 

The effect on my friends was tremen- 
dous. The laughter stopped. There were 


gasps of amazement. In order to 
heighten the effect, I continued for sev- 
eral minutes to converse in French with 
the waiter. I asked him all sorts of ques- 
tions—what part of France he was from 
—how long he had been in America, 
and many other queries. When I finally 
let the waiter go, everybody started firing 
excited questions at me. 

“Fred! Where did you learn to speak 
French like that?” “Why didn’t you tell 
us you could talk French?” “Who was 
your teacher?” 

“Well, folks,” I replied, “it may sound 
strange, but the truth is I never had a 
teacher. And iust a few months ago I 
couldn’t speak a word of French.” 

“Quit your kidding!” laughed Jack. 
“You didn’t develop that knowledge of 
French in a few months. I thought it 
took years to learn to talk like that.” 

“IT have been studying French only a 
short while,” I insisted. And then I told 
them the whole story. 


How I Learned French Without 
a Teacher 


“Did you ever hear of the House of Hugo?” I 
asked. ’ 

Jack nodded. “That’s that famous Language 
Institute over in London, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “They’ve been teaching lan- 
guages for over a century. Thousands of Europeans 
have learned foreign languages in a surprisingly 
short time by their ‘at-sight’_method.” 

“But what's that got to do with your learning 
French?” asked Jack. “You haven’t been over 
there taking lessons from the House of Hugo, have 
you?” 

“No, I couldn’t go to the House of Hugo, so the 
House of Hugo came to me,” I replied quizzically. 


My Friends Looked Startled 


“Here’s what I mean,” I said. “The authorities 
of the House of Hugo got together recently an 
decided to condense their knowledge of language 
instruction—their experience in teaching French— 
the secrets of their wonderful method into a course 
of printed lessons—a course which anyone could 
- Ho at home. 

“This course turned out to be the most ingenious 
method of learning French ever devised. It was 
simply marvelous. It enabled people to learn French 
in their own homes, in an incredibly short time. 

“IT can scarcely believe it myself, but just a few 
months ago I didn’t know a word of French. Now 


I can speak and understand French when it is spoken 
to me. And I didn’t study much—just a few min- 
utes a day. There were no laborious exercises to 
do—no tiresome rules—no dull class-room drills. 
[t was actually fun learning. Everything was so 
clear, so simple, so easy. Honestly, the Hugo ‘At- 
Sight’ French Course is the most remarkable thing 
of its kind I have ever seen.” 


Try It 5 Days FREE 


This story is typical. You, too, can now learn 
French at home—quickly, easily, pleasantly—just as 
thousands of others are doing by the celebrated 
Hugo “At-Sight” Method. Twenty-four fascinat- 
ing lessons, carefully planned. The most ingenious 
method of learning French ever discovered. Whole 
generations of language-teaching experience in all 
the leading European cities are behind this French 


course. 
The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo 
method is that it makes you your own teacher, At 


home—in minutes that might otherwise be wasted— 
you learn, phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, to 
speak the language correctly and well. To be able 
to speak French is decidedly a cultural attainment, 
and is recognized as such. Use those spare minutes 
to master French this fascinating Hugo way! 

No money is necessary now. We shall be glad to 
send you the complete course FREE FOR 5 DAYS 
so that you may see it and judge it for yourself. 
Within the free examination period you have the 
privilege of returning the course without cost or 
obligation, or keeping it as your own and sending 
only $2 as a first payment, and thereafter $2 a 
month until the full price of $12 has been paid. 

‘ou are the judge. Simply return the course 
within 5 days if you are not fascinated and delighted 
with it. If you act promptly, a valuable French- 
English Dictionary, containing 45,000 words, will 
be included without additional cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this coupon today. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-449, Garden City, 
New York. 

— ee ee eee eee ee 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-449, 
American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, 

Garden City, New York 

Please send me the Hugo “French-at-Sight” Course 
in 24 lessons, for free examination and include the 
French-English Dictionary. Within 5 days I will 
either return the course and dictionary or send you 
$2,.at that time and $2 each month thereafter until 
$12 has been paid. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


FOR GIRLS a 
Following classes are admitted: 


1. Students preparing for college. (Certificate.) 
Final year students will be admitted. 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 


3, Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
work, and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will 
be given any student taking any of our two year courses, 
With the exception of English and Literature, these courses 
are elective, 


















































AJunior College 
for the Cultured 











































Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Faculty 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. augmented by 
C 00 Students attend Boston historical churches—any denomination, leading educators, 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. authors, dramatists, 


Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, : a 
Tennis, Fie Sports, Winter Sports, Gymnasium, 45 by 90 and business executives 
ft., Swimming Pool. Finely equipped school—11 buildings. of Boston and New York. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial c 
Courses; Business Management, Junior College Courses. ourses ‘ 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1927- Executive Secretarial sournction . 
1928 are being accepted in the order of application. Social Administration olitical Science 


° ‘ Expression Home Economics 
Special cars leave Chicago September 27 : 


Appreciation of Art European Travel 
Exceptional opportunities 1679 Summit St., NEWTON, MASS. 





and 


Junior College 


6 miles from Boston 


Send for Catalogue 








Management of Personal Affairs 

Special Preparatory Division 
Academic and College Preparatory Courses for 
older girls who have not graduated from high or 
private school. 


————— : ee 
_———————— Cultural, artistic and historical advantages of 
Boston fully utilized. 




















C-mplete program of outdoor sperts: 

, 7 Riding, tennis, golf, hockey, basketball, hiking, 
‘ HILL-cREsT location in beautiful New Eng- swimming, esthetic dancing. Winter trip to the 

: land setting—ten miles from Boston. Two- White Mountains. 

year courses for high school graduates. 
Strong Home Economic courses. Excellent 
Opportunities in all departments of music, 
with concert work. Chorus, Glee Club and 
Orchestra. College Preparatory, Secretarial, 
Art, and Dramatic Expression courses. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, golf, tennis, skat- 
ing, skiing, tobogganing, horseback riding. 
Delightful home life and friendly atmos- 
phere. A separate school for younger girls. 
Catalogs on application. 


GUY N. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


For catalog write or telegraph 
giving r information about edu- 
cational qualifications. 


FRANK HARDY DAMON, 
Director 


81 Church Street, Newton, Mass. 


CUSHING 23538 


CHARACTER — SCHOLARSHI 
































140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
A Famous New England Academy 
1700 Alumnae Graduates in forty leading 
| =, | FRAV COURT O Te | colleges. 20 acre campus. Six buildings. 
COLLEGE INTENSIVE Gymnasium and fine athletic field. Varied 


PREPARATORY ice" TUTORING 
P{CENERAL ¢ COURSES \*"™5/ SPECIAL COURSES 
Address Boz R 


ag << el Ids Prinespal 
NEW HAVEN. CONN 


| school life. Extra-curricular activities and 
| outdoor sports for every girl. 
| 


‘on-the- Sound 
School - ACCREDITED. 


Mfesii 


iti 


Walia 
Ms ter 
cena 
-™~ 


bm my PA Endowment _ permits moderate cost. 
be cl adleere, Up-to-date equipment. College Prepara- 
, a - retrial, tory and General Courses. 


iso: See 


Arts, Crafts, Music, Riding. Beach. All Athieti 
CATALOG. JESSE CALLAM GRAY. 
Box i, STAMFORD, CONN. James W. Vose, Principal 


SEA PINE Q School of Personality TRe ERSKIN E SCHOOL Box 606 Ashburnham, Mass. 


Thomas Bickford, Founder 


For new catalog address: 


SY 
































Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. Academic and Technical Training for girls 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in 
fluence. Three hundred acres, pine groves. seashore. Collee 


St * sibility. ian in- who are graduates of the leading schools. 
; 2 | | Four residence houses. OW = OT 
Arts. Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. | : 


Preparatory. Cultural, Secretarial, and Athletic courses. 
For catalog address the Director 





Recreation Camp July and August. Summer courses ‘a 
and counselorship training for older girls and young | EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK, A. M. Country Boarding School 
women. 
Write for illustrated booklets | 129 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts . 
Box B, Brewster, Mass. — ——_—— College Preparation 











‘Miss Farmer’ s School coc COOKERY MAROT JUNIOR COLLEGE i 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book Two Year College Course 


| MacNuffie School 























ie g Training in cookery and household technique for home 
<— Yor Girls. +O and vocation. Send for booklet. Miss Alice Bradley, 
em. : Principal, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. For catalog address 
NORMAL COURSES IN 

Preparation for all colleges. One year review for Col- | wouss eee ARTS AND SCIENCES Mary L. agit Principal 
lege Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Ons aul tan yoden .. ik for teediers of ceebets Thomp . ticut 
Housecraft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. || , d th 
Or. and Mrs, John MacDuMe, Bex E, Springfeid, Mass. | ae. eee 2 ee ee eee | 

















| 110 Waban Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. T E N A Cc R E 


HOUSE IN THE PINES Bac "RAh, Gancy tom mtn, i, er aod wh 


Dana Hail. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
NORTON, MASS. 


letics supervised and ag A F- ll - of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care an 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hail, “Wellesiey, Mass. 
A country school for girls, near Boston. College preparatory courses with 
intensive work for examinations. Two-year course for High School graduates. 
French House. Household Arts. Music, Art and Secretarial courses. Fields 'e for Women in Boston 
for all sports. 30 riding horses with trained instructors. Every attention, ‘cdeenceaien ; 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. a fence and ‘eac - av program 
The Hedges—A school where the young girl enjoys a wholesome life of upon foundation of general academic stu jes. 
een issliceTnube E Conia Fe oeee Bian ‘olen eatin Ben pecs 
r. awren ° ’ 
———— conwisn. ——— Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters. 


For school information address the | Department of Education, THE RED BOOK M MAGAZINE, E, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


__ MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES, NEW YORK AND VICINITY 














— Thorough college preparation 
— Excellent general course 
—2 year course for graduates 
Ona omay estate offering ex: 
outdoor life. 50 minutes = 
# MR. AND MRS. CHARLES P. KENDALL 
BOX 75, PRIDE'S CROSSING, MASSACHUSETTS 











Bishop Wophkins Wall 
School for girls on Lake Champlain. College 
Preparatory, General Courses, Music and Art. 
Small classes. 

Large campus of 130 acres. All sports including 
riding, ame, skiing, tobogganing, skating, and 
sketball. 
Moderate tuition. Invigorating climate. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain. 
Catalogue 























Stoneleigh 22 Se 42 


College Pre and Junior College Courses. 
The new ome | the Elmhurst School for 
Girls. Beauttful Estate. Attractive fireproof 


mansion. Only 50 miles north of Boston. 

All sports. 

ISABEL CRESSLER panei SUMNER 
Principal 

Rye Beach New Hampshire. 














THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Skinner, M.A., | 7 Saute H. Scott, 
Box E, The Waylister, Milford, Con 


COLEEGE 


Spartores ty Regents of the saan ta 


years o Mege, Two-Year Finishing, 
Secretarial and Domestic Science Courses, Music, 


nd Riding for ali Departments. 


MARYMOUNT = 


wee ae te eeeen, NEW _— 
Minutes ys New York City. 


Four-Year Cot lege 


Branches: — Paris-Neuilly; New York, 1028 Fifth Avenue. For Catalogue D-{ apply to Reverend Mother. 


@ State of New York, with power to confer d 
Preparatory Course. Separate Buildings. 


y @ Pool, Outdoor 

















The 
\ iss cudder— 


This well-known day and boarding school 
is unique in providing intensive, practical 
courses combined with the advantages of 
a finishing school in New York City. 

Home Economics. Every phase of homemaking. 
High School, College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Music. Voice and all instruments. So- 
cial WeMare and Community Service. Secretarial 
Training for High School and College graduates. 
Physical Training. Athletics. Address Miss R. B. 
Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Ursuline Academy 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such 
mother-care, guidance and protection 
as they would receive in the fondest and 
best regulated home. Social culture. 

Courses: Elementary, college prepar- 
atory. Music, Secretarial, Horseback- 
riding, Swimming, Athletics. Also 
provides Special Vacation Schedules. 


Address URSULINE SISTERS, Bex R, MIDDLETOWN, N. f. 

















SS Eee 
Afi She Castle 


iss Mason's School 
for Girls 


Hudson, New York 












in Westchester nty-clghy 
minatee, & phew vor, College echool with we GeoaralGearee sf 
buildings.  tesire aaa. 
T. MAINE, BRONXVILLE, WN. 
Flatbush | Teacher Training School 
ings Del tat chogh atm: ting wi Feashers 
Dwight R. Little, Principal, 8 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, &. ¥. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


MISS SCHOONMAKER’S SCHOOL £28, 


oe York Collegiate ys 


tary Departments. 1. wet 
spect tgeeorgs Theres ch pureryt Of New York. ork By 





CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls. 5 hours from New York. 20 minutes 
from Pittsfield. Invigorating air of the Berkshires. 200 acres, 3 
buildings. Home Training, character development, Health. Open 


air classes. Outdoor sports. 
Miss Margery detent Gutetae, Mass. 


THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 


Sist year. (Formerly the Bronson School.) A girls’ 
school where the work is arranged to meet needs of the 
individual as she grows and develops. Nursery 
through high school. Abbie Loveland Tuller, 

Director, 313 oe Street, Providencé, R. 1. 


| TOWARD SEMINARY 


Weere Moy Troditigne Count to the Olst’s Bance- 


tion. Outdoor Prepar- 
story, General, and Sar Coun "- Address 
W. Emerson (A. B., Smith) 


Mrs. George 
30 Howard Street, West Brid 


WHITTIER SCHOOL Merrimac, Mass. 


34 Years a Girls School with Individuality. Fittin 
the Girl for what she is fit. College Preparatory an 
Elective Courses. Unequaled_ record for Good Health. 
Out door life Senior and Junior Schools. For cata- 
logue write to Mr, and Mrs. Wm. C. Russell, Principals. 


ROGERS HALL saccterci 


School for Girts 

College Preparatory and Academic a ae Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rega Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 
. Principal, 

















iss Olive Sewall Parsons. Lowell, Mass. 





MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


Established 1834 
Endowment permits $450 Tuition. 
ation. Commercial, 
Courses. Christian In 
Hatch, M.S., D.D., Box G, 


Over pee Students. 


fluences. Ad 
lohn W. Montpelier, Vt. 


345 West End A » (76th St.), N. ¥. O. 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


4 Distinctive Fifth pvenae School. Fi 
Aeodomle iat Agven oad ~~ eek 


pera Tip eoy ies Avenue. New York ‘City. 
HILLSIDE (fers. et: 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance 
courses. —_ ae athletics. 














Glen Eden %. 


50 Minutes from Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 


bigh- Magnificent gtanite buildings. 
oee a by sea, Sieeee, Sepremels bome-lik se 
studies. culture. A 


an Mg oe ; 


. SCHOOL LS FOR SMALL CHILDREN _ 














NOBLE SCHOOL 


a te School for GIRLS from 6 to 14 
PLAINS, NEW YORK 
“ace Noble Jerome, Manager 


ROSE HAVEN 
































SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


DWIGHT 


Recommended by the Leading Colleges for 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious nds for Games 
Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight because 


of the spirit which it inculcates: 
Frankness, Self-Control, Service 


Write for - —y - —- outing of life of the 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 








a ° — 
Ossining School 

, G Tak 
n-Hudsona,N.} 

One Hour from New York. Junior College Depart- 
ment, Upper and Lower Schools. Art, Music. wee 
matics, Secretarial. Home-Making anty Soc 


Service Courses. Catalog. CLARA c. ‘Len. 
+ Box 9-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


Miss BEARD'S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Vice Principal, Ofange, New 


hov 


Ossining 











Address: Jersey. 





OAK KNOLL ,,532° 2 
THe Hoxiy Cui_p 
A School For Girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. Elementary By College Preparatory 
Courses. Resident and day pupils. Colleges and fin- 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., Oxford. Rome, Paris, 
Fribourg. — Catalog on requ on request. Summit, New Jersey. 


DRE Op, hesusitel, 


WW sone & 
essere? Wakes: + Pres., Box R, Carmel, N. Y. 


WW scnsoi tor Gila 
fg ele Manor 








© Gleneida, ogee Ben Fart, College 
Schoo! and Junior Nen-coste, 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director, terse: 2 ¥., Bex 183 


WALLCOUR Miss Goldsmith's 


School for Girls 

repares for all colleges. Secretarial Course. Music, 
a Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports. Beauti- 
fully located in the heart of Finger Lake — gh pear 
Wells College. Catalog. Box J, Aurora-on- 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School 
ELLEN CLizBE Bart ett, A. B., Principal 
Box 802 Poughkeepeie. N. Y. 


Post Graduate Courses 


Home Economics. Every phase of homemaking \} 
and management. *High School, College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Music. Voice and al! instru- 
ments. Sixteen master-artist instructors. Social Wel- || 
fare and Community Service. Secretarial Training |} 
for High School and College graduates. Physical | 

| 











a a oe8 -_- and social advantages of 
rding students. Address 
hiss MH .y a XK, oe opith Ave., New York City 





“Scudder, er 








For school information address the Department ‘a i THE RED BOOK GAGAZINE 420 Lexington Aye., New York City. 
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MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 








Invigorating Life for Girls 
in the Alleghanies 








at the school in June. 


talent in music and art. 
tarial courses. 


basketball, and tennis. 








Developing personality as well as mentality, High- 
land Hall stresses a balanced life of intellectual, 
athletic and social activity. 
country with invigorating climate. 

Modern educational standards including successful 
een for the leading women's colleges. Col- 
ege Entrance Board examinations for Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Mount Holyoke and Bryn Mawr are held 
Also general courses and 
advanced work. Opportunities to develop individual 
Domestic science and secre- 


Riding horses, hockey, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
Camp in the mountains fur- 
nishes relaxation over week-ends. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Maud van Woy, A. B., Principal 
Box 900, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


A beautiful mountain 


Catalogue. 




















St. FAITHS, SCH@L 


A Country Sch 
College Preparatory, Home Science, rot ‘Goldene, Music. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Athletics. Moderate Cost. 
Rev. CHARLEs H. L. Forp. Box 18, SARATOGA, NEWYORK 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage._ Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, he Economics and 
Nursing. B.A. and B.S. Degrees. A Sec- 
retary, Russell Sag Russell Sage College, ° r Scho 


dhe KNOX £024 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
MRS, RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


GARRISON, EQREST 
peter comma "tener 


College 
Horseback ding oo 
___Miss Mary oncmarrs LIVINGSTON, 


HARCUM 























R Gi pe Athlete 
ee. fe a “paling, A igties 4 
E. H. Hypous. B, of School; Mr ree “L. M. 
WILLis t Prineipal. ‘Sax R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 












SCHOOL 


Tiss SAYWARD'S FOR GIRLS 


In Overbrook, a beautiful suburb of Philadelphia. 
Individual attention to each girl. 
College Preparatory and Advanced Work. 
Junior and Senior Boarding Departments. 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science, and 
retarial ye 
ALL OUTDOOR Spo 
Swimming. Horseback Riding. 


For ae alee address: 
MISS S. JANET SAYW: Principal, Box R, OVERBROO 

















Roberts-Beach School for Girls 


A country school, suburban to Baltimore. Special rate 
for pupils in work beiow last two years. College prepara- 
tory. General course: art. music. Individual attention 
to each girl’s needs. Catalog. Address Lucy George Roberts, 
Ph.D. or Sarah Morehouse Beach, Ph.D., Box 350, Catonsville, Md. 





ARYLAND COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 60 tes from Washingt 

Literary, Dom. Sci., Desnctastel "Kindergarten, 
Physical Education, Music courses; all leading 
to DEGREES. Graduates in demand. Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 








WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 














NATIONAL Park Seminary stands 
in the front rank of America’s 
leading schools for girls. It 
combines the utmost in beauti- 
ful environment, enriching con- 
tacts and unexcelled equipment. 

Two-year Junior College and 
four-year preparatory courses. 
Art, Music, Expression, Secre- 
tarial Training and Home Eco- 
nomics. All sports. For catalog 
address the Registrar, Box 195, 
Forest Glen, Md. 











James E. 
Little Theatre Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 








t. Margarets cfs 


AHome School at the Nation’s Capital 
Eoteen, trad Personal ay .-—% am Secretaria 





nd = fully used. Sports 
pay Re FAL 
OF Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, Principal 


ASHINATON. D.C. camornia street 














hevy Chase 


Senior High School and Junior College at 

} Cae ee The 24th year—12 acre Cam as. 
For list of Cultural and Vocational Courses Ad 

F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph. D., BoxR, Washington, 0. t. 











Arlington Hall 
A Junior College for Girls 


Locatep in a beautiful woodland park of 
100 acres in Old Virginia just 15 minutes 
drive from the White House. Standard 
four-year High School and the first two 
years of College. Elective courses in 
Music, Art, Expression, Dramatics, Home 
Economics, Secretarial work and Physical 
Education offer excellent opportunities to 
students who wish to specialize. 

The buildings are new and modern. 
Every dormitory room has a connecting 
bath. The unusually extensive campus 
encourages much outdoor recreation and 
the quiet and seclusion it offers is essen- 
tial to successful study. There is horse- 
back riding and a new swimming pool. 
Students accompanied by teachers enjoy 
the unique cultural advantages of Wash- 
ington. The school is non-sectarian but 
the atmosphere of a Christian home pre- 
vails. For catalog and views address 

RTIN, Ph.D., President 























w. MA 
Penna.Ave. Station. Box818R, Washtegton, D.C. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


2th year. Two year JUNIOR COLLEGE and COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY CouRsEs. Also COLLEGE COURSES in 
Secretarial Science, Domestic Science, Music, etc. 
Educational advantages of National Capital. Address 
1711 A Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 





Epiphany School for Girls 
(Episcopal) College preparatory and General 
courses. All advantages of the Capital. Select. 
Rate $650, Catalog. 3017 O St., Washington, 
D. C. 








Che Misses Stone's School 


College jeneral A d Cultural 

Courses. “Art, t, Music, * Socretarial ap 4 Fm Preparation 
or wel. 

Isabelle Stone, Ph. Ps and Harriet Stone, M. S. 

1626 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


















THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
courses, Physical Education and 


fs rire term opens Sept. 26. Dormitories. 
ase Tense ee Ave. N. W., Washington, D.C. 








Wenn fall 


School for Girls, Chemberciongs, | aang 

South in the Cumberland Vallzy— 
A Little North of Dixie 
A beautiful school, ideally situated. School plant 
entirely rebuilt since 1921. Modern in every respect. 
Rooms suites of two with bath. Campus twenty-five 
acres. Athletic field twenty acres. School farm adjoins 
campus. 

Regular Courses: College Preparatory (intensive work). 
Special training for College Board examinations. General 
Academic and Junior College. Thirty-three college and 
nat ad trained teachers. Junior school for limited 
numbDer. 

Special courses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, 
Harp and Vigna. Dramatics, Art, Home Economics 
and Secreta 

Accredited *sunlor Conservatory of Music. 

Sports and Recreation: Golf (9 holes), hockey, tennis, 
horseback riding, swimming, canoeing, track athletics. 
Swimming pooi, unusual in its purity of water, light and 
ventilation. 

School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, N. J., 
during the month of May. Unique plan, highly endorsed 
by ~ we and former patrons. School work not inter- 
rupte 

Unsurpassed advantages. Moderate rates. Catalog and 
View Book upon request. Address Box R 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M. 
‘eadmaster 


-BEAVER COLLEGE- 


FOR WOMEN 
A college of the cultural and practical 


Continutne the work of BEECHWOOD. A 
unique policy. Every course based on stu- 
dent's individual aptitude. Fits for social 
power and individual efficiency. Diploma and 
degree courses in all departments. General 
College course. Junior College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Illustration, Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, Physical Education, Kindergarten-Primary, 
Public School Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
taryship. Journalism. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. New $100,000 
dormitory. Swimming pool, athletic field, gym, 
library. Full degree rights. Catalog. Box R, 











Jenkintown, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


A college for young women who appreci. life on a suburban campus, 
with modern and dious dormitories. Degree courses 
in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, Household awed Lea and Ex. 
ression. Exceptional Teacher Preparation. 
ir. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Box B, Allentown. Fonmstvens 


Birmingham School 


THOROUGH college preparation and courses for girls not 
going to college. Music, Fine Arts. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Catalog. Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 
155, Birmingham, Pa. 


M 


For girls. Rich in historic and educational traditions, 

Upper and Lower Schools. Health, character, scholarship. 

Experienced teachers. Est. 1742. Rate $800. Address 
MISS F. HARRAR, Box R, Bethiehem, Pa. 


IRVI N G pelt ti ie 


72nd year September 21st. A.B. course, Pipe Organ, Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Mus, B., Pub. School Mus., Home Eco- 
nomics, Dramatic Art. Secretaryship. Swimming Pool. 
Near Near Harrisburg. Terms moderate. Box R.Me chanicsburg. Pa. Pa. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for women. A. B., B. S. in Home 
Economics, B. M, in Music. Practical courses in 
Education, English Speech, and . Ten new build- 
ings. 125 acres. Catalogue. A 

___ Registrar, Hood College, Box R. "Frederick. i. Md. 


LINDEN HALL nom 


Rosy ——- ay By Presageter —* 
rad: — te Junior School, 


Lititz, Pa. (1% brs. from Phila., 


























F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 137. 


Marty Lyon Schol 


College wnt A general, cultural, secretarial courses. 
Wildcliff, 2-year graduate course. Seven Gables, girls 6-12. 
Mr. and Mrs.H.M. Crist, Prins., Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 








’ Burlington, New Jersey 

ST. MARY Ss HALL A Church Boarding 

School for Gate, on the banks of the Delaware River. 

Lower, Middle, and Upper School. General Courses. 

Special Emphasis on College Preparation. Approved by 

State Board of Education. 91st year begins Sept. 28. 
talog. Sister Edith Constance, Prin. 














For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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te an IDDLE ATLANTIC STATES _ 


TARE SS TON 


Founded 1851. National Patronage 
College PreparatoryandGraduateSchool Courses 


Vocational Courses, Domestic Science, | 
Art, Expression, Music 
Opportunities for Riding. Tennis. Athletics. 
Modern Equipment. Moderate Rates. 
School of Physical Education 
60 acre estate 19 miles from Philadelphia 


Illustrated catalog on request 
John H. Bell, Headmaster. 
L. C. Schacterle, Registrar. 
Box R, West Chester, Pa. 


Pisbopt borpe Manor 


Fall Term opens Sept. 28. 
Special opportunity in Home Economics, Costume 
Design. Secretarial, Expression, Art, Music, Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. 
New Gymnasium and Pool, Horseback Riding. 
Write for special information about courses and terms. 
Mr. and Mrs. C, N, Wyant, Principals 
Box 247, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 




















SOUTHERN STATES 





-B 
WARD-BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Courses cover 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Accredited by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of Southern States. Special em- 
hasis on Music and Art. Also Literature, 

xpression, Domestic Art, Physical train- 

ing and Secretarial. Complete, modern 
— Gymnasium and swimming 
Outdoor sports, including horse- 

ack riding. References required. Write 

for The Illustrated Story of Ward-Belmont.”” 


WARD-BELMONT 


BELMONT HEIGHTS, BOX 302 









































SOUTHERN STATES 

Southern Seminary 

A School of Character 
For girls. In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, in the midst of 
| almost Alpine scenery Home 
a that of a fine old 
southern family. College pre- 
FINE ARTS Gipldct the pountaine of Ot paratory. Seminary and Col- 
LANGUACES Shenandoah Valley. State " legiate, 2 years. Music, Art, 
SECRETARIAL authorised Deg Expression, Home Economics, 
Combine Voca- Physical Education and Sec- 
INTERIOR DECORATING | reer Demand Re retarial courses. The school is 
PHYSICAL TRAINING ee. Also B. and noted for its mental and phys- 
COMMERCIAL ART Mus. Golf, foenetack ical health. All sports. Gaited 
riding, Swimming Pool, new saddle horses. Indoor sunlight 

FASHION DESIGN brick buildings. Catalog swimming pool 320-ft. ve- 
DRAMATICS (mention courses desired) ad- randa. Mountain water. 60th 

_ Siem momen \ year. Catalog, Address 
: ROBERT LEE DURHAM, 
President 

Box 9°6 Buena ame Vaal 








“VIRGINIA PARK” — overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful moun- 
tain climate of “Old Virginia.’ Courses: 
Accredited both College Preparatory and 
Junior College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 

















57th year. Modern new buildings, every 
room has a bath attached. Health record jf 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-hack 
riding. Swimming and Gymnasium. 100- 
acre campus with beautiful lake and water 




































Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- sports. 
ence. Social Training. Character De- Sprional, ‘Por CAV ATOG and bon rae 
velopment, Students from 40 states@nd = gadress: W. E. -- ous 
foreign countries. References required. o- Martin, Ph.D., Pres. 
Early application advised. __ Box E, Bristol, va. 
OUTHERN COLLEGE!) Fa AX He ay 
| 
| i '§ | 
IN THE HEART OF VIRGINIA For girls. In the Shenandoah Valley. Four hours 
m from Washington. 1600-ft altitude. Four-year college'| 
. » preparatory, elective courses and one year graduate 
| course. Beautiful buildings and campus. Music, Art, | 
| Household Science, Dramatics, Secretarial. | 
| 50 acres, riding, golf, all field sports. } 


Est. 
1863 





Junior College, 
Country Club Privileges 


» Finishing 
—Historic Tours 
One-year or two-year courses for High School graduates 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial. 


Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Basketball, Riding, Gym. 
Social Training, Dramatics, College Clubs. Fixed Rate. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 240 College Pi., Petersburg, Va. 














Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 44th year. 30 states. High school and 
Junior College, both accredited by Southern Association. 


Music, Home Economics, _ — * ‘-e-— xpres- 
sion. Art. Outdoor sports. Gym. Private Baths. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, POO ietol Virginia 





Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—-Eighty-foarth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















Columbia Institute 


A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 


Episcopal. Four years high school followed by 
two years of college. Accredited. Music, Art, 
Secretarial and other special courses. Indi- 


vidual work. Fine climate and“ health record. 
For 92 years it has combined the charm and 
dignity of the South with the highest scholar- 
ship. Horseback riding, golf, swimming. Beau- 
tiful buildings newly equipped and remodeled. 
Rates $600. For catalog address Mrs. Ernest 
Cruikshank, Pres., 
Box M, Columbia, Tennessee 


Bethel Woman’s College _ 


A Junior College and Conservatory including four 











the present. Thorough college Lo aration. Out- 
door sports. Address Mrs. H.N. Hills, A.B. Box R. 


RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 


For Girls. College preparatory and special courses for 
High School graduates. Accredited. Separate Junior School. 
Limited to 100. Special advantages in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression. Branch of Randolph-Macon system. Catalog. 
John C. Simpson, A.M., Prin., Box R, Danville, Va. 








Averett College for Young Women 

Founded 1859. Junior College and the last three years of high school. 
new buildi Mod. Gym. 

ot na ‘Pool. Music, — cial, E i Mod Rates. 

Titus. Catalogue and View 

J. W. Cammack, A. M., Th. ters President, Box AB, Danville, Ya. 


CHATHAM EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE 


Box R Chatham, Virginia 
a schoo! for =. 











College Certificate etieges. 8 Ad- 
i ie ay EY FYE Pool, Golf. 
n ul ny . a - 
Terms mod: te. 3 pone Fey ment lecre 21, 1927. oe of Diocese 
address— 


era! 
f Southern Vii la Preside: t of Board. ‘For catal 
o! ern Virgin mt oO ae ‘or jogue 


Martha Washington 


Cott ege shere, Mtasic, hie, Bemeas Science, 








years of High School. Gymnasium, tennis, 
riding. “The charm of the Old South with the spirit 
of the New.”’ Catalog. Box R, oo Ky. 

J. W. Gaines, M.A., LL.D., Presiden 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
College work for young women. Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial and Home Economics courses. Ath- 
letics. Delightful home life. Emphasis on scholarship 
and culture. Dept. R, Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 











| Of Interest to Parents 
Guide to Private Schools and 
A Personal Service for Parents 
This booklet will be sent free to our 
readers. Address Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 





















New $60,000 Gymnasium, Recreation 
| Building and 






Waynesboro. 
Virginia. 














Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Givls 


A NATIONALLY patronized school. 
Beautifully located on the Gulf, 
completely equipped, strong fac- 
ulty. Four-year High School and 
Junior College, both fully accredited 
Music, Expression, Home Economics, 
tarial Training, Physical Education. 
outdoor sports. Horseback riding. 





two-year 
Art, 
Secre ° 
Year-round 
Catalog 
RICHARD G. COX, President 


Box W 


ANDERSO 


Situated in the old South. Climate mild and invigorat- 
ing, outdoor sports all the year. Traditional southern 
customs and culture. 34 acre campus. 

Standard college curriculum leading to degrees. 
Two-year courses with certificates. Degrees in Expres 
sion, Art. Household Arts, Violin, Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Secretarial. Physical Education. For catalog address 

The Registrar, Box C, Anderson, South Carol'na. 


Gulfport, Miss. 














COLLEGE 











Fagctent Bégeegics, Secretaria! th year. Catalog. 
Er tareis to. 60s Kr Kianeton ve ASHLEY HALL 

An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of 
nbrier College courses, including college preparation. Normal Kinder- 
pr garten-Primary Mg Ay Fy agg: my conte: 
Women ment. Swimming » climate. ress ary V. 
in'the mnuntat of Went irginia McBee, M.A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 

in Mest in and Dr 

am Ae = ag fae iris Tennis, ete " 
President, ame tte ated Girls’ Preparatory 





R E N A u CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states ; location — Blue Ridge 


Mts. North o Atlanta. Standard A. 


advantages, music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
culture; 31 eet buildings, swimming. boating, horseback riding, etc. 
For catalogue, address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In Orlando, in healthful central Florida. Primary to 
College entrance. State Accredited. Protestant, Episco- 
pal. Bishop Cameron Mann, President. Apply to Miss 
Clara Burton, Principal, Box R. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZI 


School; Accredited 
Music, Art, Expression, 


FASSIFERN 


In the Land of the Sky 


Home Economics. Individual attention. Physical 
Training. Riding, Golf. Enroliment limited. Catalog. 
J. BR. SEVIER, 0.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N.C. 


—— 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For girls. A leading school of the South. Four years pre- 
ratory, Junior College, and Elective Courses. Accredited. 
fusic, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Journalism 

and Secretarial Courses. Golf. Tennis. Catalog. Mrs. 








Julla Abbott Culler, Principal, Box F, Roanoke. Virginia. 





NE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR 


The Red Book Magazine 


GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





WESTERN STATES 





UDOR HALL 


School for Girls 


26th year. Successful prep- 
aration for eastern Col- 
lege Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations. Certificate 
admits to Universities. 
General Course. 


Junior College Department 

Art, Music, Expression. Modern 

Fireproof Buildings. | Outdoor 

life; swimming pool; Riding. 
Write for Catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


tA7Lary’s 


cademy = 
otre Ds 


An peat school for girls, 80 miles from Chicago, 
combining the charm and quiet of the country 
with city advantages. Commissioned high school 
on approved list of Secondary Schools of the 
North Central Association. A spacious campus 
of natural beauty overlooking winding river. 
Regular curriculums. Vocational courses in Music, 
Dramatic Art, Fine Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial Subjects. Physical training. Outdoor 
sports. Horseback riding. For catalog address 
The Registrar, St. Mary’s Academy 
Box R, Notre Dame, Indiana 






























A fully accredited stand- 
ard college for girls. 
a tyS Courses leading to Bach- 


elor and Master Degrees. 
alle ue ee Cultural and professional 
education. Sociology, 


Home Economics, Science, 
0 re ane Secretarfal Training, 
Commerce, Journalism, 

Teacher Training, Dramatic Art, Commercial Art, 
Fine Arts. Conservatory of Music unexcelled. New, 
fully equipped buildings on extensive campus over- 
looking winding river. Physical training. Outdoor 
sports. Horseback riding. For catalog address: The 
Registrar, St. Mary’s College, Box R, Notre Dame, Ind. 


O l H ll SCHOOL FORGIRLS 
74th year. Boarding and Day 
College preparatory. general. 


domestic science courses. Music and dramatic arts. Skat- 
ing. swimming, riding, tennis, Large gymnasium. Numbers 
limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly a St. Paul, Minn, 


SAINT MARY’S HALL Farinautt, minnesota 


Episcopal school for girls. New modern, fireproof build- 
ing and gymnasium. Junior college, college preparatory 
and general courses. Advantages in music and art. 
Large campus for outdoor sports. Rt. Rev. F. A. Me- 
Elwain, Rector, Amy Louise Lowey, Principal, Box R. 




















FAR WEST 


EL PASO SCHOOL for Girls 


College preparatory and general academic courses. Ac- 
credited by standard colleges. Fine musical advantages. 
Mild, dry climate with daily sunshine. Outdoor classes 
and exercises nearly all year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Miss Olga E. Tafel, Prin., Box R, El Paso, Texas 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school 
for girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate 
School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely 
Cummins, Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 
President, Board of Trustees. Box 18, La Jolla, California. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle ae Ss. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. 

Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, cuit 














MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 2%. 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited. 

College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 

French, Art. Home Economics, etc.- Outdoor life. Riding. 
A S. BLAKE, A.B., Principal 


5029-R West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


/ESTLAKE sc cimus 


gna Accredited Cottege Preparation. 
Art, meee and ome 
po - Junior Coll. or rc soll. Prep. Course on request 
333 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 














Jennings Seminary 


AN accredited academy for 
girls, 37 miles from Chicago. 
Distinctly Christian atmos- 
phere. Girls grouped in small 
classes under direction of 
college trained teachers. Four 
years of High School, prepar- 
ing for College. Domestic 
Science, Expression, Piano, 
Voice, Bible. 4 acres of beau- 
tifulcampus. Outdoor sports. 
Physical director. Low rate. 
For catalogue address 
Bertha Annette Barber, Prin. 
Box 597, Aurora, Iilinois 


The Starrett School 


for Girls 5 ye . ee oa 


Academic, — is aratory. 
Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. Fully accred- 
ited. Co-operative with the 
Universityof Chicago.Prepares 
for all colleges and universities. 
Gompiete Sen Conservatory of Music. 

Art. jomics. Dramatic Art. 
ore emilee Courses, All athletics. 
Horseback riding. Fireproof build- 
ings with ample grounds. 44th year. 


Fall term begins September 21 

















Mr.and Mrs. Gerard T. 
Smith, principals. For catalog and Book of Views address 


Box 24 - 4515 Drexel Boulevard - Chicago 


Grafton, 


A NATIONALLY patronized College 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College for girls, widely known 
for its high academic standards. 
Limited enrollment. Personal in- 
struction. Exceptionally fine Music 
School. Students prepared to teach 
or for concert work. Expression, 
Home Economics and Secretary- 
ship. Athletics. Winter sports. Ad- 
dress Grafton Hall, Box 37, Fond 
Du_ Lac, is. 

Under auspices Episcopal Church. 


= 








: For Girls. Ages 6to14. Miss Davison’s 
Hillcrest School. Charming home life. Thorough- 
ness in grade work. Music emphasized. Interpretive 
dancing and healthful outdoor recreations, 18th year. 
Only normal, healthy children accepted. 

Miss gore M. Davison, Prin. 
Box 4-R, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
PATON HALL The Pennington School 
for Girls, Romeo, Mich. 
Junior and Souter High School. General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Day students. Highest seed Cs cadem - 
ic work. Recreational and social agvantages. ftitiate ith CAR 
einen ~~} Interiochen, M teh. For sate addre>« 
iton Hall, care of Mrs. P. O. Pennington 
Pateo Tuxedo Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M, degrees. Com- 
bined 5-year college and nurse-training course. Music, 
Art. Public Speaking, Domestic Science. Secretarial, 
Physical Education. Catalog. Address 

IMinois Woman’s College, Box D., Jacksonville, Ul. 











e 
Natio Riadscpereen I] 
n and Elementary 0. ege 
Courses preparing young women to become Kindergarten 
and Elementary teachers. Advanced courses for teachers. 
Cultural atmosphere, splendid school spirit in student body 
of 500. Constant demand for graduates. Beautiful new 





dormitory and college buildings, located in most desirable 
residential section of Evanston. 3%-acre campus, two 
blocks from Lake Michigan. Fall term opens September 9, 
1927. Spring term January 31, 1928. For catalog address | 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 92, Evanston, Ill. 


T. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, II. 


Episcopal. For GIRLS of all denominations Accredited 
Senior Dept: for girls 12 to 21. Also St. Margaret’s Junior 
Dept: Ages 6 to 12. Sympathetic oversight. Moderata Rate. 
All Athletics. Chicago Office 1204 Stevens Bidg. 

Catalog of Dr. & Mrs. F. R. Carrington. State age. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. 100th year. Every modern facility. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1027, St. Charles, Mo. 








A distinguished college 

ll preparatory school for 

| erry | [a girls, in 12 wooded acres 
extending to Lake Michi- 

gan, suburban to Chicago. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Sports. Gymnasium, pool. 59th year. Catalog. 
ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, II. 





FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy, Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 75th 
year. Campus 25 acres. ee | oe 11 buildings. 
New_ $40,000 library. Catalog. McKee, A. M., 
B. D., President, Box 653, ut. ‘Carroli, i. 











Index to 


| 
393 Good Schools 


in the September issue 


Type of School Pages Type of School Pages 
Girls Dramatic Art....20 





| "(Geographically Universities .....22 
| arranged) ...8-12 Engineering .....23 
| Backward Expression ......20 
| — eeeeel8 Foreign School...14 
Kindergarten- 
‘(Geographically eater 12, 22 
arranged) ..14-19 Laboratory 
| Co-Educa- Technique ....22 
| tional .... . oe =” eee’ 23 
Young Child’n. ‘9, 12 Music ........20-21 
College wales. ‘a. 0 RRR 22 | 
re ae Photography ....23 | 
Business Physical 
Schools ... -21 Education. .10, 22 
Costume Design. 21 Secretaryship. 8-21 | 
Dancing ........- Social Work.....22 | 
Dentistry ....22-23 Stage Craft...... 20 | 
Domestic Miscella- 
Science ....... 8 neous ..23 & 159 


The index printed above will help you find the 
school you are seeking. The number and variety 
represented is your assurance of finding a school 
or schools to meet practically every educational 
requirement If you need assistance, the staff of 
our Department of Education will gladly help 
you without charge or obligation. We have visited 
schools in every part of the country and can 
furnish you with helpful information. _A call or 
a letter will be equally welcome. In writing 
please give age, previous education, and religious 
affiliation of the boy or girl, type of school and 
location desired and approximate expenditure for 
board and tuition, and address your letter per- | 
sonally to | 

j 





The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


























$$$ 
For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., 


COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY 


Episcopal Accredited College Preparatory School, with 
two years” advanced work. General and special courses, 
ort. expression, domestic science, music. All athletics. 
Est. 1861. For information address Box 127. Mary 
E. Whitton, Principal, Topeka, Kansas. 





SCHOOLS | FOR: SMALL CHILDREN __ 


BROOK LODGE SCHOOL 


Children 4-14. 50. acres of lawns and woodlands. 
Cheerful, happy home. All winter and summer sports 
Highest type of instruction. $75.00 per month covers 
everything. Open all year 
New Canaan, Conn. 40 miles from N. Y. C. 
Just the piace for 


MERRICOURT °yatie? hunares 


A year-round home and school for a few select chil- 
dren 3 to 10. Large play lawns. Supervised play, 
gardens, —“ ji A rammed grades. Tutoring. 
Parental care. Bot 
Rev. and Mrs. John i “Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to Experienced, sympathetic care in 

home of directors. Ideal health conditions. Small 

classes. High standards. Summer camp in Maine 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 


DEVIT Ce Goel TARY 


$50. monthly. Boy $ to i Modified military training, open 12 mos. 
32 miles from N. acres, Summer camp 
Maj. a. ecw. Box H, Gouganelite, N. J. 


BUR + °Ss SCH hy OL 
FOR INY OTS I-12 
A Home-Schoo!l for Children ~ + A Years 
1120 Constant Ave. Peekskin, WN. Y. 
Phone: Peekskill 1189 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


A mother ae for children 3 to 12. Episcopal. One 
hour from C. Usual studies; outdoor sports. 
Summer Camp , W. B. Stoddard. Shippan Point, 
Stamford, Conn. Phone 1771 Ring 


MONTESSOR 


Cottage plan. Co-educational. THREE = myo 
years. Exceptional clientele. References required. 
Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


Elizabeth B. Gull Academy 


In the Heart of Ilinois. 
at year round boarding schoo! for boys and girls, pindergarten om 
th grade. $45 per month. Entered three years of age. Catalogu 
Box 36, 708 No. Madison sc Clinton, tit 


Wine rem. ipa! 
Chicago Office 5918 alumet Ave. Phone Wentworth 3129. 


New Yoik City. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





NEW YORK CITY 


CNVERSTTY 


State Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Ave. at 115th St., New York City 
PREPARES FOR ALL COLLEGES 


Preeminent in faculty, time saving in method; a keen school for those 
who want good teaching. Moderate fee. Catalog upon request. 

















THE TUTORING SCHOOL 
OF NEW YORK 
A Specialized College—Preparatory School 
Students enter the leading colleges of the East with 
high standing. 
Write for booklet 
38 East 58th St. Tel. Regent 4893 























MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


age in and out 


| Out of 


~ 


their normal place in life. 


RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal 





IS YOUR BOY OUT-OF-STEP with boys of his own 


While he is still young, why not give him the advantage of 
specialized schooling under educators who know how to deal 

with the basic handicaps that hold him back? A few years at our 
school may be all that he requires. For fifteen years we have dealt 
with boys who are “out-of-step” and have enabled many to return to 


We offer all the usual advantages of a fine boarding school, plus specialized edu- 
cation. 41 miles from New York City, in the beautiful hills of Westchester County. 


All Sports—Manual Training —Horse-back Riding 





”R ‘or information 


of school? 





please write to aps 
-. Box M, Katonah, New York 





Coeducational. Established 

LEN 0 is -- » Comey Pepenatery ont 

inishing. trong secretaria. 

ene course. Endowed. Junior stu- 

ts taken. Adirondack | elevation. inter sports. 

for “catalog address Charlies E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 
General aca- 


Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. 
demic courses. A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian 
character and culture. 130th year. ig & reasonable rates. Add _ 


WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, # 


ENESEE WESLEYAN 


specialists gs Erepares for all colleges, 
a lif. hools of Music, Oratory, 
tg l Orafts. New #10, b90" organ. ‘Ail 


activities. Equal to y. Very moderate PS wt 
Me Cant ae Oe a R, tims Seog ae Near Rochester). 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. Seventh grade and prepara- 
tion for leading colleges and + Advance work 
in art and music. Athletics. On Seneca Lake. Moder- 
ate rate. Address Martyn Summerbell, . Ph. D., Principal. 
Box 107, Lakemont, New York. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducational. Prepares for college or life work. Music, Art 
and Expression. Business, Secretarial and Home Economics 
courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. Strong athletic 
teams. Endowed. Moderate rates. Catalog. Address 

John W. Long, D. D., Pres., Box R, Williamsport. Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL caicsrrreparsors. 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, debating. household arts, all ath- 
letics. Own farm. Catalogue. 

G. A. Walton, A.M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 























What Can I Do With 


The parents of such a child will find at th 


skilled observation 
near Philadel Dhia: Craft Guilds je oe Photog: 








Slightly retarded in school work, but otherwise normal—lacking in power to concentrate— 
a little difficult temperamentally—too shy—too egotistical—too fun loving—too serious— 
or in other ways not in his right element i = the usual school. 


RE U X SCHOOLS 
and scientific treatment. Modern facilities, expert faculty, and large cou 
raphy. Furniture Making, 
Schools fo for older boys, girls and little tots. 
For Catalog Address HELENA T, DEVEREUX, Bo 


This Unusual Child? 


Rug Work, and snd Gift ‘Bie Shope 








x3-R, BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 








Nervous, backward and mental defectives | 


An ideal hore eqhes! fer children o ages. Separate houses for 


individual attention in studies, pbysical culture and 


"The he Binghamton Training School 
Mr. & Mrs. A. A. Boldt, 116 FairviewAve., Binghamton, N.Y. 














SEGUIN. SCHOOL 


Child men ty 4 y+ 4 - 
f the cident and eat 





SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Home environ- 
ment. Individual Instruction. Summer camp in Maine. Est. 1883. 

Catalogue. Box 125, Haddonfield, New Jersey 











CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


~ Speech Correction and Co-ordination 
Speech defects of various degrees of severity corrected 
in children. Special attention to high tensioned and 
es children and adults, in the home, A a ad 
Endorsed by prominent physicians. Wri 
ELSA BRUNOTTE, Hotel Lucerne, 201 W. 79th St., 7 y.c. 


THE WOODS’ SC ee 


For Exceptional Children 
GIRLS Ys ey LEETLE FOL FOLE 


Camp with tutoring, June 15 to Sept 
Booklet Box 166, 7 Be Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective 
and backward children. Expert care and training. Special 
attention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, paralysis, speech 
disorders and birf#i injury victims. Also backward Deaf 
children. Claudia Minor Redd, Lansdowne, Pa. 


The Scientific Tutoring School 


An exclusive boarding school for backward children. In- 
dividual instruction. Articulation, Physician’s endorse- 
ment. Marion Chamberiain Kelley. Gertrude A. Stew- 
art, P. 0. Box 107, Media, Pennsylvania. 














CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special 
courses for teachers. Strong pre-medical, profes- 
sional and cultural courses. New stadium. Inter- 
esting college life. Day and_boarding students. 
Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 


W yoming Seminary 
eet hosts eee Ry ty ang Hee Economic 000. Endow: 
Le Pennsylvania. 


ment $1,000 
> HEDLEY: 
I 
INDIVIDU a Ok 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L. H.D., Pres., 
o 
Y 
s 








worn 


Ly’ -3 
MRS. ge MEDLEY yr A Y,M.D. 
met; 
Glenside (12 Miles from Phi ia) 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 


BU RR”°’BU RTON 


aan enna ee ———_ 
business 


and Girts. preparatory, and 
gt - LS traditions. a ene ‘Rthletiec Field, 40-acre 

Moderate. rate. . Rich “Acting Princ Man- 
a. Vermont. (6 ~~ y 5 New York on direct line). 


EAST neg note ACADEMY 

Co-educational. Founded 1802. 7 buildi Large campus. 
instructors. wi Certificat 

foie ease Ayiioe Ware eeepc ar 


. Francis Cooper, D.D., Principal, 
On Narragansett Bay, East Greenwics, R. I. 








WESTERN STATES 









and. Girls an opportunity 
NIA egrgaited Public High 
I— eons! su- 


——— 
—rustic. Gallatin jes near — 
stone Park. Camping, Sabing, banti: 
Wonderland RF A 
ad, Poraste. R robust — 


ee us" Camatel i 









aehie.i » fee 
GRAND RIVER. 
97th year. endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. ™ F, athletics for boys and _ Music 
and Expression Departments especially stron Rate 
500.00. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box M3. 
ustinburg, Ohio, near 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 
26 colleges. All athletics. Music and a, _ 
true home school with Christian atmosphere. Co-e 
tional. Est. 1855. Endowment makes a, -F¥- sis0t0 
rate. Catalog. Edwin P. Brown, Principal, 














SOUTHERN STATES 


TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEG 





est Accredited standing. Special courses in music, art, business 
pre- . pre- ° New gym. 20 acre campus. 
8b Low rate. wm tg Begg Seg | 

ent James L. Robb, Box R, 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for Rasbuesd picts. Individual instruc- 
appy bf — Sa 

fart. Principal, ars, eee Mass. Wadel @. Cutlinatord, 


GieF REER. SAOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Deve 
OE. hw Rd. yang ar ya 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 31 Park Circle, Artington 
Heights, Mass. 


PERKINS 22h 


For children requiring ining and education. 
} mh * pa — | on rag naere estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 

Franklin H. Perkine, M.D., Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 











‘ cl and Training School for Exceptional Children 
who need Ls Care and Training. untry Location 
mpbss posmnte moderate rate. 

Box-57 West End Station, Richmond, Va. 


The Stewart Home Training School 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famcus 
Biue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For ~~ a, catalog address 

Or. John P. Stewart. Box P. Frankfort, Ky. 











Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 
Siet Year. rouse, = henete 


atmosphere, ent treining 
broad cult: to: anh helptal sched esting tr ova endowmen 
einen ioe -"4ai8 to $608 - 


mestic science. vane toleieealien 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE. Litt. D., Headmaster 

T ine oO Goan yo pid 
93rd Y. 


toy See onary 





THE ; ROUTH PIN ES SC ~ SCHOOL 
Samarcand, N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) Home and 
vourenticn = 6-14. Grade ee <p yo 


Miss E. E. Merrow, Principal, Box R, Ss N.C. 


FLORIDA 2382.5: 





















Robert L. Thompson. D.D.. .; Prin. Box R. Poultney. Vt. 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGA 





As egeredied college giving, A,B. and B.S. earoes, 
Sor ye 









THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING S SCHOOL 


A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children 
E a a 


TH ST aL. 
Indorsed Educato sicians. State Licensed 
4 HAYDN “yROweRIDGE, ™. D. 
2829 Forest Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


of slow feocegmens requiring special indi- 
vidual instruction and home care. Est. 1901. 
Miss Fanny A. Compton, Prin. 3809 Fiad 
Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 








INE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 





here BoysExperience 
the Thrill of Achievement 


WHERE a sportsmanlike, com- 
petitive spirit inspires a boy to 
make something,"* an honor 
mark, a debating society, a glee 


club, an office, an athletic team. 


WHERE experienced instructors, 
lasting friendships, a million dol- 


lar equipment await your boy. 


WHERE vocational guidance and 
counsel is offered. 
$1000 a year 
94th year opens September 20th 
Illustrated catalog 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES 
Head Master 





Groner 2. Cavac H 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


Worcester Massachusells 











TILTON 


College Preparatory for Boys 
A_ ramous New England School with splendid 
scholastic and athletic records. Healthful location 
in New Hampshire hills. 
Less than three hours from 
Boston by train or motor. 
All sports for all boys. 
New 25-acre athletic field. 
Liberal endowment. Mod- 
erate rates. Lower School. 
Separate dormitories. Ex- 
perienced house mothers. 
Catalogs on request. 


George L. Plimpton, 
Headmaster, 
Box R, Tilton, N. H. 

















NEW. HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 
New Administration of Famous Old School Founded 
in 1821. Six Modern Buildings. Athletic Fields 
Thorough Preparation for College and Life. 
One Year Intensive Course in Business Methods 
Junior School for Younger Boys. 
Sports and Athletics for Every Boy 
Endowment Makes Possible Low Tuition 
Por Catalog Address Frederick Smith, A. m., ~ wee 
_ Box 19%, New New # 








AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 


Rich in Traditions 
Modern in Methods 
Moderate in Cost 


Health and physical education emphasized. Ath- 
letic sports for all under competent coaching. 
Coliege Preparatory and General Courses. Spe- 
cial Junior School for Younger Boys. (Ask for 
booklet on Junior School.) 


For catalog and athletic folder address: 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster 
13 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


oS OFFIEL Lf piset 








Newrow ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
At foot of Berkshires 
Certificate privileges. Small 
classes insure individual attention. Strong Junior 
School. Fireproof buildings. Swimming Pool. 
Elevation 1250 feet. 52 acres. Beautiful sur- 
roundings. Write for catalog. Director, 
Newtown Academy, Newtown, Conn. 


She" Wilford. 
Scheer COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Unusual opecons fe preparing bove, for College 


Va Entrance rs’ work in 1 
OY§ Citsine® Write Box K. MILFORD, CONN, 


~——« Rippowam Boys’ School 

















ITCHELL 


Separate Junior School 
20 miles from Boston. All oi the advantages 
of modern methods and complete equipment. 
Specially trained teachers, All athletic sports, 
horse s, boxing and fenc- 
ing, tennis and ‘tack. 





For catalog address 
Alexander H. Mitchell, Box R, Billerica, Mass. 





| Good fellowship and homelike atmosphere. 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL |: 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square) 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


College preparation for boys 
GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS Send for catalogue 
134th Year New equipment $000 


Preparation for college by the Pond Method. Separate 
instruction. Supervised study under instructors. Training 
in methods of study and concentration. 


W. McD. Pond, Director, 42 Guiay Street, 
Cambridge, Mass 


An endowed 

school for boys 

whose parents 

desire the best in education and care at a reasonable cost. 
»reparation for all colleges. 


Junior School for young boys. Address ARCHIBALD 
. GALBRAITH, Principal, Box R, __ Ki asthampton, — Mass. 


DeWitt School 
Clinton Hebberd Pi nal 
A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 


For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
John B. Hebberd, A. M., Head M Me ster, f Newton, Mass. Mass. 


A estminster 


Prepares Boys for College 
Upper and Lower School. Summer and Winter Sessions 
RayrmonpD RICHARDS OCRISSD, A. s. (Yale) Head Mas 
Simsbury Connecticut 


OSES BROWN 


ry-old echeol of distinctive character ona oars. 
Serictly "College 
wer 


























rate Up; 
Behool. * Gerehally Mscpervieed Wtndy es and “a 
letics. Gym 
L. Ralston ‘Thomas, Principal, Providence, R. 1. 





Most app! d modern methods applied to — of boys’ life. 
Expert -——— for College Entrance Boar xaminations. For 
(} vy \\ An Accredited College Preparatory 
v4 hills of The Berkshires. Theodore C. Jes- 
sup, Head Master, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
of 
Pacorial Methoe All field, gymnasium and track s 
SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN. 
special attention in “Ilow to Study.” Supervised ath- 
letics. Home care. Illustrated Catalog. 


~ ROXBURY 
RECTORY SCHOOL 








7g _Besapect . ie Stamford, Conn. 

paralleled health record. In the foot- 

Special Type Boarding School. Sound ae by the 

Episcopal school for boys 8 to 14. Each boy receives 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ST4 ‘STATES 


"INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


In classes rest 5 boys only. sures successful Coltege 
ges 10 to 20. Quarter million dollar plant. Catalog 


DE MOTTE SCHOOL  *™ cAnsty. conn. 
COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region 

Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 2° 

colleges. All athletics. 54th year. For catalog address 
PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training 
and athletics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake 
location. Catalog. Principal, Box 62, Mohegan Lake, 
Westchester Co., New_York. 


ST. ANN’S ACADEMY for Boys 


Conducted by the Marist Brothers 
Admits TBoarders—Day Boarders—Day Students, High 
School—Grammar—Primary. Latin, French, Spanish, 
Vhysical Training, Athletics. Catalog on_ request. 
Brother Director, 153 East 76th St.. New York City. 


THE BERKELEY-IRVING <r's3). 


47th year. Primary to College, Small classes. Junior 

dept. Swimming Pool, Gymnasium. School bus calls 

for boys. Catalog. (Reservations open now for next 

school year, my! Sept. 29.) Tel. Endicott 5639. 
*11 . 83rd St.. New York Cit 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Christian college preparatory school for boys. Small 
classes, college trained faculty. $100,000 administration 
building. Unusually fine equipment. All sports. Cata- 








log. Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


TRAVEL 


‘OLLEGE CRUISE 
Round the World|] 


For 
; YOUNG 
MEN 
OVER 
IT YRs. 


m Twenty-seven Countries Visited. 
Tropics in Winter. China, Ja in Fall an or iS 
College, Graduate and Pr oy ay oe 
John Carleton Jones, PH. B.-L » President 
For a Booklet, Terms oo Address: 
ersity Travel Association 
28s Madison yo New Y City. 9051 

















EUROPEAN BOYS’ SCHOOL 


HATEAU An American School in the Old Wor World 


Preparing boys for college. Non- 
DE BURE S phe Old-fashioned thorough- 
Vill ness; mavens an yn rode ern 
par- ennes methods; American and Forei: 
Seine -ef Oise Masters. Beautiful thirty acres All 
Trance Sports. rm 
Thomas C. Burton, Head Master, 47 Claremont Ave., N. y. c. 





MIDOLE ATLANTIC ‘STATES 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


GRADUATES of Irving make excellent records in 
the leading colleges and scientific schools of the 
country. Irving develops strong, manly characters— 
provides a broad, liberal education. Four years of 
high school and two years of preparatory work. 25 
miles from New York, in the “‘Irving country.” 90th 
year, 36 years under present headmaster. Extensive 
grounds, modern and complete equipment. Athletic 
field, gymnasium, swimming pool. For catalog address 


REV. J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster 
Box 932 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








aymond Riordon School 


Not merely a private school. 
Primary thru College Preparatory. 
Fully certified. Limited enrollment. Catalog, 


Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 

















St Johns School 


For manly boys. Modified military for orderly 

habits, mental alertness, physical training. College 

Prep., or Business. Individual Instruction. (Gym, 

Pool, Athletics). Separate School for boys under 13. 
For catalog address 

WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., PRINCIPAL 

N.Y. 


REPTON SCH@L 


e?s the reguirements Of the youns boy 


For boys6to HM. English University Masters. 
Prepares f for best college preparatory schools. 
+ Tarrytown, & N.Y. 


- KYLE SCHOOL ~ 





















For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beauti ful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 38th year. **Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 


DR. PAUL KYLE, 
Box 90, Irvington-on- -Hudson, New York 





The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 years to College age. 

College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 

Health and Outdoor life stressed. For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, R, Mohonk Lake, New York 


ACKENZIE for BOYS. 

CERTIFICATE PRIVILEGES. 

Successful preparation for college or business. 

All athletics. Winter Sports. Upper and lower 

schools. Seventy-five minutes from N. Y. C. 

Catalog. J. Rs Ryan, Box R, Monroe, ‘N. = 

vA Boarding School for boys, 

O emphasizing character build- 

ing, sound scholarship, phys- 

ical development. 20th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
from N. Y. City. Address 

H. J. Kugel, Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), New York. 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








New York Military Academy 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1927 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 

reliance and self-control. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND 


CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 
(A visit is cordially invited) 





‘- Brigadier-General 
Superintendent 


a Vili PLard 0.8.0. ed 
i = 








“2 





“Saint John’s’’ 


A college preparatory school with high academic 
standards. Méilitary discipline that fosters manli- 
ness and integrity. Masters and comrades inspire 


Business course. Junior Department beginning 

with 7th grade. Extensive campus in the hills. 

Well-planned recreation and athletics. Extensive 

the highest ideals. A faculty of sympathetic and athletic field. Riding school, excellent stable of 

earnest educators. Graduates in 44 colleges. horses. Swimming pool. For catalog address 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 


Box 99 Manlius, N. Y. 














The STORM KING School 
announces as Headmaster 


— Mr. R.J. Shortlidge — - 


recently Associate Headmaster of The Choate 
School, and Headmaster of Camp Marienfeld. 





Complete preparation for college or technical school. 

On the spur of the Storm King Mountain. 900 feet 

above the Hudson River, fifty-three miles from 

New York City. 

All athletics including hockey and crew. 

Three thousand acre forest for outdoor life and 

work in forestry and nature study, and winter sports. 

Address: THE HEADMASTER 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. | Large 
Campus, all sports. Academic, preparatory = nd b 




















Rather Be Than 





MILITARY INSTITUTE 


43RD YEAR 

PURPOSE: The individual development of a 
boy’s character and scholarship for the work of 
the world in college, scientific school, business or 
national service. Thorough preparation for college. 

INSTRUCTION: Small classes, individual attention. Each boy 
to study. 

SCHOOL, LIFE: High standard of social and moral student life. Supervised 
athletics, wholesome food, carefully regulated daily program of work and recreation 
and drill produce sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. R,. O. 
T. C. Enroll Now. For catalogue, address 
Col, T. D. LANDON, D C-28, Bord 





is taught how 


» M. 3. 














Excellent staff. Tuition modera 
JAMES NELSON McLURE, Headmaster 
Peekskill-on-Hudson New York 


courses. 
Box R 


INGSLEY SCHOOL "x 5: 


Day and Boarding. College preparatory for boys. 
22 miles from N. Y. Upper and Lower Schools. 
For catalog address: 

J. R. Campbell, A.M., Headmaster, Box R. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 














ACADEMY 


Founded 1833 Military since 1857 

Graduates admitted to colleges without ex- 
amination. Endowed. 4 modern fireproof 
buildings. New Gym. and Pool. Senior Up- 


t-House. Separate school for younger boys. 
‘or catalog address: the Principals, Box R, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 





‘Jats B. Ford Recitation Building 








12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, busi 
and special courses. Special Junior Department. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. For catalog 


and view book, write to the Registrar. 
Box 


404, Wenonah, N. J. 


KEYSTONE ACAD 


Thorough Co! Meg Preparats m. Small classes. Ex- 

A mced men teachers. vo,t bolesome Schoo! At- 

y acre campus in mountai nm. 

Coach ce 4S for M boys. = r Scboor ¢ offering 6th to 8th 
grade wrk 


Curtis Cos, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 








ONAL 


Ratti NAL in the 
ce and ye For 


Coll: 
— ate Beg treore firepr: UDO 


“The SWAVELY é5: 


ye io 0 years, 








Twenty-five years of successful preparation o1 boys for 
college, Accredited. Our faculty is trained in the edu- 
cational trend of the times. Small classes. One hour 
from Washington in historical section of Virginia. 
65-acre campus. Horseback riding. Athletics that 
develop spirit of fair play and sportsmanship. Write 
for catalog, 

E. Swavely, Headmaster, Box 57-R, Manassas, Va. 























WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Course for men of ambi- 
)—] py limited time. 


Electrica 00 men trained. 


b= course in Theorets seal a Practical Elec- 
rical including 


Engineering iy related a 


subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Srewine. 
Students construct motors, install wiring, test e 
trical machinery. Course to be 

in one college year. 


BLISS 


Soran. SCHOOL 
Prepare for lession in the 
most In interesting. city in the world. 
Catalog on req 


209 Takoma Aye., Washington, D.C. 























Pitnsebeb Preparatory School 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster 


Preparation ~— all colleges. Rapid progress. Lim- 
ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid 
class organization. Excellent equipment. Spe- 
cial attention to athletics and moral 
welfare. 54th year. For catalogue ad- 
dress the SECRETARY, Bex G, PRINCETON, N. J. 














MPHASIS on preparation for College Entrance 


Board Examinations. Six Forms including 
two grammar grades. Boys from 30 states 
Graduates in 26 colleges 60-acre campus. 
Nine miles from Princeton. Athletics for every 
boy. 15 modern buildings. 62nd year. Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, 18. — 7 
Box 9-F Hightstown, 


PEDDIE 


ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Trinity Bouse i=. Soi | 
<< FRANKLINS MARSHALL 


Wlecotme Sebo ct sro Tor Cit a a \e 
oan . Golleaein in in the rate _ 


it 30 Years. 
€. M. Hartman R, Cancaster + Penna. 


—RUTGERS Par 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766 
Prepares boys to succeed in any college The 
pleasant life in cottage dormitories brings boys and 
teachers closely together and inspires industry and 
oo-operation. Efficient student organizations de 
velop leadership, responsibility and fine school spirit. 
All athletics, including golf, swimming and gymna- 
sium. Catalog. 

William P. Kelly, Headmaster 
Box R, New Brunswick, N. 3. 





























on. Piller Lata, GALA. Trinity Mouse, Aenbier, Pa. : 








The i ung boys’ school —7 
to15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 

to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD ixrSCHOOL 


orderliness, emenchn _ self-reliance. 
we gehool with the personal touch. 
iles from New York Mery ates & from 
Fulladelahie For catalog, address 


M. DUNCAN 
Box 918 Freehold, N. J. ' 


OME 


One of the best equipped school estates Preparation for all Colleges. Fully Ac- 
in the country. Every facility for school credited. One master for every eight boys. 
work and recreation. Tome Summer Camp for Small Boys. 


Supervised Athletics: ‘Track, Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 














A National Preparatory School 
Over 200 Boys. Ideally located on the 


highlands overlooking the Susquehanna Riv- 
er, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 















| For catalog address; MURRAY .P. BRUSH, Ph. D., Box 60, PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 











For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES SOUTHERN STATES 


ENNINGTON 
trains for MANHOOD BLAC KS TONE 


Character building is the first consid- ™ I LITARY ACAD EMY 


eration at dag ange os * mak- 
in our boy into the kind of man 

4 pase like him to be—healthy, IN HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT REGION OF VIRGINIA 
virile, reliable, cultured, manly. Sepa- 
rate instructor to every 10 boys; per- 
sonal supervision. Preparation for 
business or college. 




















‘‘Making four-square Men” 


ADVANTAGES COURSES 

The School that boys LIKE | 

10-acre athletic field, 60 Modern Equipment College Preparatory 

ft. pool, modern gym. ee 

ue Lit , musical and so- : * ° 
bhare cial organizations. + Sepa- | Limited Enrollment Business Administration 
t a 
lg ge hy Home Influences Military 


° home care. 88 years of 
— successful achievement. 
Plant gations modern- 
then ized. Centrall AL situated 
[| between New and 
Qi burt> Philadelphia, 8 ~~ 
from Princeton. Moder- 

ate rates, no extras. 
Send for fully descriptive catalogue | 
Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt. D., Headmaster | | : A : 
is Harvey groom, AM. Litt, B. Address: Col. E. S. Ligon, M.A., President, Box R, Blackstone, Va. 


The New -— lm. 
SWARTHMORE|/A& Ae AMA||STAUNTON 
Founded 1892 Suburban to Philadelphia The School with - Purpose ae — 4 — a 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 
AN ENDOWED ‘or the Universities, Govern- 


Newly reorganized with modern administration “ ment Academi 

under men of experience in preparing boys for school that de 1.600 fect seuies “or Bustnese. 

college. Certifies for admission to all Colleges velops each indi- dry, bracing mountain air, Rep: 

not requiring Board Examinations. vidual boy; that arate building and special teach- 
places the welfare 


LOWER SCHOOL FOR Boys 10 To 13 ers for younger boys. Military 
of the boy above 


Athletic Teams Music 





Separate School for Boys, 10-14 years 










































training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 





























Complete equipment including gymnasium, and 
indoor swimming pool, track, playing fields. —~ peonpenbead swimming pool and athletic park. 
For new illustrated catalog address _ ae of c - ely érilte. Personal, individual in- 
ction our tut 
_— R. ROBBINS, Head Master most cultured and Academy sixty-seven years old. Gemeiee glask fall 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania charming towns in the om <9 a ver | - equipment, absolutely Srepre greet. Illustrated catalog. 
level. Modernly equipped and fully accredite 
Distinctly Christian. For information address Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S. Pres., Box R, Staunton, Va. 





BELLEFONTE ACADEMY || co1.£.B. FISHBURNE, Superintendent 


122nd year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing Box 246 Anniston, Ala. 


cnrqneee. one toneijees for 100 Spe —_— Laempica 
athletic ams. ennis. \-mile trac olf links 
available. Concrete pool and skating pond. Catalog. RANDOLPH-MACON 
































JAMES R. HUGHES, A.M., Princeton "85, Headmaster, Box R, Bellefonte, Pa. 
MAPLEWOOD y= |LEE SCHOOL ACADEMY 
ear 
An all year home school and camp for boys from 6 to F © R |) © YS Front Royal, Va Military Traini . 
15 years. Moderate rates. Individual, thorough train- ” ry ng a 
ing. Good table. All sports, manual training, radio 1600 acres in the heart of the Blue Ridge Moun- THE 1927-28 session of our school will i : 
etc. For booklet address J. C. Shortlidge, A.B., Har- tains, 15 miles from Asheville. Outdoor play the year modern, fire-proof buildings of the finest ty; a 3 
vard, Prin., Box 37, Chester Heights, Del. Co., Pa round. College preparatory and courses fitting for A close stud ® peculiarities—bhi : 
, * eter life. Understanding masters seek out each ment — his “ability —‘and nA ambition enab’ ables Randoink. ‘ 
GETTYSBURG ACADEMY boy’s talent. Beautiful, modern buildings. Gymnasi- acon to prepare him for his place in life. | 
um, swimming, all athletics. Catalogue and views Thoro ~ preparation for college or scientific school. | 
A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful and on request. Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N. C. Intellectual and moral development combined with mili- ; 
healthful location near mountains. All athletics and 7 training t the boy for the needs of the time. Fine new 
mnasium. soenenins Dect Summer Camp. 36th session 
sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior — 3. 1837. "A branch of the Randolph-Macon 

















emery. $475 to $575. 01st year. Catalog. 
Dr. C. H. Huber, Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. BLUE RIDGE Gorse CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 425 Front Royal, Va. 


( ‘ Rate 
‘ARSON LON $425 In picturesque ‘‘Land of the sky.” Accredited college 
OF 91st preparatory school. Approved methods, experienced faculty. 
i Personal attention. 


Junior Dept. Christian influences. 



































































How to learn, how to labor, how to live. ar p A 
A Military School, 5th Grade to College, In the suemteen cilhey J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box R, Hendersonville, N.C. M 
between New York and Pittsburg Individual instruction. En- A S S A N l J | | E N 
joying now its greatest year. eerioe is . New Bloomfield, Pa. 
College preparatory for manly boys. Small classes, | 
HA T About Your Boy? GuLF COAST = Washineren, "Wiskeocms "kttncts. "alanis. he 
Is he attending the very best school—for him? catalog 
Tha . 
joaseeserics ha ey om If ‘Wiebe ibe MILITARY ACADEMY ? Or Howard ry Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 45, Woodstock, Va. 
KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS | | Stiled,, iostructors: | personal, supervision: 
Fed Woot Prine and, Anngoots: Sega gs Randolph-Macon Academy 
ted on beach. ir § in varters. heer = hove for fn gg < Sade ite, Beautiful 
‘ear ‘roun ocation the mountains ommodious buildings. Lo 
A a of Gast Miltary Academy, rates due to liberal endowment. Modern gymnasium 
Fou ta r ‘a ll Moder and swimming pool. Sports. Write for catalogue. 
Pe own Rg a. {je a Fen mol ongdons. — » =| Send Us The Boy and We Will Return You The Man Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box R, Bedford, Va. } 
attention, in class and athletics. Gymnasium. Pool. Week in camps ap MN 
Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. MILITARY SCHOOL V 
TE Diploma to all coll 
} ACADEMY TUPELO MILITARY INSTITU $250,000 fire-proof equipment. Lo. 
144% YEAR | A. select preparatory school in the hills of Northern T.C. Under U.S. War Dept. Football, 
Mississippi. Modern courses of study. Individual atten- Baseball. All athletics. Strong school 


teams. Cat 


Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers; small classes ; | tion and ideal home environment. Junior department. talog 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 


ideal location; new plant including Junior, Middler and Senior 3 i » ; x 
Depts. Sixteen acre campus, fine playing fields and. cours. | Suit™MING POO) eyes a re SB" Te Mak 


Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. TI yy rX Ee : 4 ' ) 

CHES | NU I HI LL MASSIE SCHOOL S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the of Colleges and Secondary. ei, gals. Course of study” prescribed by College Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
Colleg e Batran Hunting. Week-end Camp. Write for retes Catalog. 





























open hill country, 11 Miles North of Philadelphia. Examiastice Boar 

Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. R. K. Massie .A., Headmaster Edwin B. King, Headmaster, asventem, Va. 
T.R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. Box 470, Varsailies, Kentucky 

ERKIOMEN é<iitmi | Kentucky Military Institute |FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY 
‘or oy who wants to Make Good An accredit school preparing for leading colleges 
Excellent Record in College and Business, All qacds! PEleasical. ‘scleutihe and commercial courses, Accredited, | Md universities. Perfect health record for 18 years. 
Athletics. acre Campus. Moderate Rates. | Junior R.O.T.C. unit. 11 miles from Louisville, Modern, fire-proof | All branches of athletics. Member Ass’n. Military 
Separate Junior School with Home Care. Address | buildings. References required. Catalog. Schools and Colleges of U. S. Catalog. Address Super- 

Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D. Principal x 129, Pennsburg, Pa. Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R. Lyndon, Ky. intendent, Box R, Green Cove Springs, Florida. 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS ANDO COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 
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of MEN for 34 years 


34 years of experience in training boys in 
moral and physical health and ree 
Modern, complete equipment. R.O.7T 
under U. S. rmy officers. Junior school 
in separate building. 70 acre campuS with 
lake and golf course. 30 miles south of 
| Nashville. For catalog, address: 


COL. W. O. BATTS, Superintendent 























| | |CASTLE HEIGHTS 


a” 


THe South's most splendidly 
equipped school for boys, In 
historic town, 30 miles from 
Nashville, free from city dis- 
tractions. Prepares for all 
colleges and universities. 
Junior R.O.T.C. All ath- 
letic facilities. Member 
Southern Ass’n Colleges one 
Secondary Schools. 

Ass'n Military Schools | 
Colleges of U.S. Catalogue. 


Supt., Lebanon, Tenn. 


UNIOR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Making Men of Small Boys 


Open 12 months in year. On 
the Cumberland plateau, 83 miles east 
of Nashville, 1200 feet elevation. Kin- 
dergarten through 8th grade. Military 
training adapted to young boy needs— 
inculcates order, promptitude, obedience, 
manly bearing. _Man-making sports. 
Enrollment limited to 100. Teacher for 
every eight boys. Supervised night-study period. 
Modern conveniences, mineral spring water, country 
environment. Real home-life for tiny boys in separate 
dormitory. Rates moderate. Write for catalog and 
particulars. Maj. Rey DeBerry, Headmaster; Col. L. L. 
Rice, President. Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 














ou 











ee ee 













WHY THE MILITARY SCHOOL? 


Academically, a good military school is like any 
other good school. It prepares for college and gives 
a solid, general education to the boy who does not 
go to college. But the military school does more 
than this. 


Military training teaches the boy to command and 
instruct others. It also teaches obedience, respect 
for authority and cooperation. 


The military regime encourages the development 
of judgment and under it, responsibility and in- 
itiative go hand in hand. 


The military school builds character. It will do 
more than make your son a successful leader of 
men. It will make him a good citizen. 


Published by 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 





National Headquarters, 14 Stone Street, New York City 




















SOUTHERN STATES 





ENNESSEE tc3'™ mentat SE WANE ! XCADEMY 


MILITARY INSTITUTE Gradiistes make | pybeeeete conece, aan cieenee 





















oe in college. Year-round sports. Satisfied patrons an active mind, sound body, clean morals. 10,000 acres of ex- 


Aim— 
54th year. Catalog. Colonel C. R. ploring and camping country. Coaches for all athletics. Catalog 


Superintendent, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. Address S$ Military A Box R, S Tenn. 











= = = 
Georgia Military Academy 
The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. | 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hender- 
sonville, N. C._ For catalog, address Col. J. C. Wood 


i ee | eee, iL owiehe £ ees eS 
at a NG ie 





ward, College Park, Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) 
| FLORIDA JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 
Only military school for small boys in Southeast. 


Ages 6 to 15. Excellent equipment. All outside rooms, 
with private bath. Perfect health record. Supervised 
athletics. Catalog. Address Superintendent, Box D, 
‘ Green Cove Springs, Florida. 


| DANWILLE MuTAry 


A preparatory school training for citizenship. Accredited. 
Military training. Fixed rate, In the Piedmont section. 
Cats alog. Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box R, Danville, Va. 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


30th Year. Healthful Virginia location. 60 miles free Ric! agpens. 
for college or business, with a rain 
faculty of Cl Christian masters. New fireproof b idiegs, “hides 














War Dept. R. 0. T. C. Alle athletics. Cate 
Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Ta Va. 








emma” HARGRAVE=a0Em7 


Not conducted for profit. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Commercial courses. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
14. Strong faculty. Splendid athletic equipment. Catalog. 











A. H. CAMDEN, A.B., Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 





Send him to “Columbia” 
and he will be trained by 


skilled men who develop and pasgive, and Yo u r Boy 


bringing out the best that is in 


Here tactful discipline builds self reliance, here is man-making education. Here is 
clean environment that develops his character and broadens his mind. Here under 
openeasty interested supervision he is so imbued with li that he never 
rT ceases to be a gentleman. We develop character and character makes the man. 


PREPARES for COLLEGE, WEST POINT, or ANNAPOLIS on CERTIFICATE 


Recognized “Essential” Military School by U. S. 
War Department. Faculty Commissioned 
Officers; College trained men. 67 acre 
campus, nine stone and brick buildings, 
gift from U.S.Gov’t. For Catalogue, write 


BOX 604 COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE 











Sports, swimming pool, golf, 
and all athletics. 
R . T. C. under 
Army Officers. Fine 
Climate. Small classes. 
Enrollment limit, 200. 











For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Aye., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 


WESTERN STATES - 





RIVERSIDE 


A military academy of the highest standards, with 400 cadets 
from 31 states. Located 50 miles north of Atlanta, i in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level. 


HOROUGH preparation for Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. Strong faculty of experienced educators; small classes; 


Junior unit R. O. T. 


allowance, 





close personal supervision; parental discipline; corrective gymnastics. 


C. directed by regular army officers, 


Also the most modern and complete Junior School in the South for boys 
10 to 14 years of age, with separate barracks, dining-room and class-rooms. 


Campus in midst of 2,000 acres of forest park; large athletic fields; cham- 
pionship athletic teams; lake 300 feet wide and two miles long; boating; 
swimming; fishing; hunting: mountain-climbing: beautiful golf course; largest 
gymnasium in the South. Flat rate of $944.00 covers every possible expense, 
including board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books, and a weekly spending 


For catalogue, address 


Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


{Member of 


the Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the U.S.) 








Over 100 


years in the “Old Vir- 
inia” town of Lewisburg. Health- 
ful, mountainous location. (2300 ft.) Near 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. New Modern Fire-proof 


Buildings. System of rewards in 


discipline arouses ambition and develops 


character and manly boys. Everycadetinsome athletic sport. Strong school teams. 


courses lead to diploma, including business. GRADUATES ADMITTED 
TO COLLEGES WITHOUT EXAMINATION, R.O.T.C. 1Lyr. 
of graduate work. Also lower school, Numbers limited 


te’ 300. Early 


application advised. 


Va. 


Catalog: — Col. H.B. .Sheore 
R, Lewisburg, W. 


























WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys never waste their precious 
years at Wentworth. 47 years of 
experience enable us to fill their 
hours to the best advantage—with 
work and recreation. Located in 
the beautiful and historic town of 
Lexington, on the we River, 
43 miles from Kan City 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
(7th to 12th grades). Junior 
College (2 years). Accredited. 
The oldest military school west 
of the Mississippi River. 50-acre o_o. 
All athletics. Indoor swimming pool wi 
heated and filtered water. For the boy with musical 
talent, band, orchestra and glee club. Government 
supervision. 0. T. C. Write for catalogue. 
coL. SANDFORD SELLERS, President 
Box Lex exington, ay 


Member Ass'n of Military Schools and Colleges of U. 8. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Boys from 8 to 20 of 
Member Asn. Military Colleges and 


Affectionately known as 4A M.A. Builds a 
clean mind in a sound body, and develops 
initiative and individualism. “Big Brother 
Plan” of government gives close personal 
touch between cadets and instructors, en- 
couraging friendshi Privilege system insures con- 
tented student oy and enthusiastic school spirit. 
R. O. T. C. unit with Army Officers. Directed Ath- 
letics, reaching every cadet. College Preparatory. 
Business and Music. Separate LowsrSchool for young 
er boys. Faculty and equipment exceptional.Capacity 
taxed annually. Early enrollment necessary. Catalog. 
Address: Col.E.Y. Burton, President, Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 










MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
On Lake Maxinhuchee 
Tue value of Culver’s re- 
markable scholastic work, ex- 
ceptional athletic facilities and 
constructive military program, is 
increased by the fact that each not 
only attains its own end in developing 
mind and body, but also is a part of a 
broader effort for the instilling and fortify- 
ing of character. Culver cadets are prepar 
for any college—and for wy life holds. 
Write for the catalogue. Addres' 
The Dean's Office, Culver, indiana 




















A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for oneier boys 
in new building especially designed for this 
purpose. Summer school. Rev. Charles Her- 
bert Young, S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated 
catalog and additional information address 


The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 














EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


answers the problem of training the 
boy. Instructors have had experience 


with hundreds of boys. The boy who 
puts himself in harmony with the sys- 
tem they have developed will be in 
the way of gaining a sound body, an 
alert and self-reliant mind, and the 
soul of a Man. Catalog. 


Address Box 16-J 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN nevarRcae: 
Naval Academy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 

Col. 8. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 

















MTAM] |cermantown 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE easel 











A school where cadets are placed on their honor 
and are prepared thoroughly for college or business. 
In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles 
from Dayton. The military training is inspira- 
tional outdoor exercise. Modern a 2 foot- 
ball fields, 2 all 

parade grounds. Excellent enon ‘advantages. 
School band and orchestra. te for catalogue, 

Col. Orvon Graff Brown, vend Box 273. 

Member Ass'n Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8. 
































moderate. For catalog ad 
Col. A. S. Watson, Epworth, lowa. 





EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Military School giving individual attention. Upper and 
Lower Schools. Commercial and College Preparatory 
Courses. We develop morals, intellect and body. Terms 











KEMPER mutary scHoor 


A scnoon for the making of virile, aggressive men. Kemper instills into its sons 
the spirit to go forth and win. Its boys are taught to be neat, alert, clear think- 
ing, resourceful and self-reliant. Qualities of leadership are the ripe fruits of the 
Kemper system. Kemper offers High School and Junior College courses. The 
discipline and physical development of its thorough military training are an asset 
to graduates all through life. One of the largest and finest gymnasiums in the 
U. S. Unsurpassed facilities for indoor and outdoor sports. Write for catalog. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 








754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





OHIO “ie 
Institute 
Organization—O4ith year. College pre- 
paratory and academic. Small classes. 
Lower school for younger boys. 
Athletics—Gymnasium, Swimming pool. 
All indoor and outdoor sports. 
Recreation—Many diversions afforded 
for entertainment of cadets. 
Location—Suburban to Cincinnati, 
a for ee. 
HENSHA Supt. 
Box a7 . t. Hill, Ciscinenti, Ohio 














Of Interest to Parents 
Guide to Private Schools 


and 
A Personal Service for Parents 
This booklet will be sent free to our 
readers. Address 
Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





























For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. — 
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WESTERN STATES 





MORGAN PARK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Eacu boy at Morgan Park ‘is given 
individual guidance by outstanding 
teachers. He lives with wholesome 
companions in modern buildings on 
a 20-acre campus in suburban 
Beverly Hills. He receives thorough 
preparation for college and technical 
schools, His character and physique 
are developed by supervised athletics. 
Separate Lower School. 54th year. 
Summer Camp in Michigan. Catalog. 
Col. H. D. Abells, Box 1827, 
Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


ONARGA Bi 














BoYs 


—is a military school that trains for Character! 
Accredited: Prepares fop College or Bus- 
iness. Individual attention. “Homelike.” 
Athletics: 4 modern buildings: 85 miles 
from Chicago. Endowed—hence moderate 
expense. For CATALOG address:— 

Col. J. R. Bittinger, Supt., Box R, Onarga, Ill 


LLINOI 


MILITARY SCHOOL 

A college preparatory school with military regime 

for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 

not to make soldiers, but men. Also Junior Col- 

lege Department. Very small classes under manly, 

aggressive leaders. Boys imbibe the spirit of in- 

itiative. Special courses for young boys. Athletics. 
ate $650. write for CATALOG. State last grade. 

Clyde R. Terry, Pres., Box 13, ‘Aledo. Iilinois 


LAKE me) si 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On eee north S Chicae. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of 3. W x 156, Lake Forest, ti. 


{ORPE/ BOYS 


q rao Acepen 
Tutoring. without added cost. ake chi: 
cago suburb. Military. eeristion 
Sirst. Catalog:— Box R, Lake Perec Heat 


ARRINGTON HALL 


School for boys in the grades. Individual 
attention; sympathetic encouragement. Best 
of equipment. Half usual rate. Every_boy on 












a 





























some athletic team. Near Chica Catalog 
Box R, KWOXVILLE, fic. ; 
For Young Boys 

8oth Year 


Located in hill country of Illinois. One 
hour from Chicago. Ideal home and school 


life. Ask about Camp Tosebo. Address 
Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock, Iilinois. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





A home school in the coun ~ 4 ‘or boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and. instruction by college-trained teachers. 
100 miles N. W. from Chicago, Rates $600 to $650. 


For catalogue address 
H. K. Baltzer, Box 116, Dakota, Illinois 


ST. JAMES SCHOOL L, the grades, 


26th te—ideal parental 
"Limit a ey sar el cdified onilitary 





,, 180 a 
3 $0, Lt i 1a aa! attention small classes. aan a 
ine and sical v: tandards, ays 
attuck Radover, — Het cual patronage. Few openings 
ress 








Boys taught ‘ 










49th year. 
masium and pool — 





**Western”’ emphasizes teaching boys “how to study.” 
Extra help periods, small classes, daily study supervision. The 
result is a boy learns more in a term—and learns it thoroughly. 
Graduates enter College without examination, and enter life 
with superior habits and character. ‘‘Business Course’ included. 
Ages: 12 to 20. Fireproof buildi 
all located in the hills near 
The Military Department and all athletics, including Riding, 
: insure a proper physical foundation and teach boys leadership. 

c “For the HONOR of the alr Se Character. 
‘ application necessary. CATALOG—address: T 


k WESTER 


‘How-to-Sterly” 


$s; modern G 


ton. R.O. Cc. 


he President, Box R. 
MILITARY 





ALTON, ILL. 





PILLSBURY FOR BOYS 


5ist year. 18 buildings. Maxim college 


acres. 
prepereeien, ones and Manual Training. Gymnasium. M MILITARY ACADEMY Mad Denver,Colo. 
mm. are onal advantages in vocal and in- ‘or manly o: e y, invigorating air of 
strumental music. . Catalog. Milo 8. Pri eat =... all the year rou 
Ph.D., Principal, Box “397- C, Owatonna, Minn as H_ Holor wa Principal. 1964 So. Columbine St. 





UNIVERSITY PARK 


/{*OLORADO 











Sbattuck 
School 


college preparatory school 
Sin a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 


Military training under ex- 
ar 


c. Ww. Newhall, Headmaster 








Box R, Faribault, Minn. 











iaoen Ranch School 


An out-door school in the Rockies near Santa Fé—land of the 
cliff-dwellers and old Spanish conquerors. Booklet. Address, 


Prof. N. R. Appleton, M. A., Director, Santa Fé, N. Mex. 





The Valley Ranch School 


Valley, Wyoming 
Via Cody 


Txorovcn Eastern Preparatory 
School training for entrance to 
ke iding colleges, combined with 
supervised Western Ranch out- 
door life. Featuring small classes, 
careful topching.. and individual 
help for boys of good character 
and in g nou” 

Each boy assigned his own horse and saddle. 
Riding, polo, rifle practice, mountain trips, and 
general athletics, constitute the outdoor activities. 

Excellent equipment. Superior Christian clien- 
tele. Limited. Catalogue. Address 
Julian S. Bryan, Eastern Director, Valley Geom 
Eastern Ottice,, 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. 




















of academic, —en and eer walang. 
and swimming. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior 


d ost favorable conditions. 
College work under the mos , gt includ ag al Palo 
e 


Altitude 3700 feet. 


year round. S 4, air, dry climate. A cavalry school. Every ans 
rides. Moderate rates. 
COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt., Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 






Balanced program 


Outdoor li 











FAR WEST 










MORAN 


S& Foremost Preparatory and 
Junior College of the “West! 


‘Nationally accredited. Near 
Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 











ao this fall. For catalog 
r, Box C, Faribault, Minn. 








P Procrastination 


May mean that you cannot 
enter the school of your choice 
this autumn. Many schools 
| close their enrollment lists early 
in August. We advise imme- 
diate correspondence with the 
schools which seem to meet 
your needs. We will gladly fur- 
nish you with helpful informa- 
tion if you want assistance in 
finding the right school. Give 
all the facts and address 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





Box R, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A 
LOS ANGELES 

Harv ard Schoo CALIFORNIA 
The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 


accredited. as ay | R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D.D., Headmaster, Box 





. > 
California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also 
for business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. 
General and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. 
Christian influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activi- 
ties. Catalog. C. M. Wood, Supt., Box R, Covina, Cal, 


Pacific Coast 
ee ee SS "boys from 5 1 po 
7 gt roune. be FL 
R. W. Pork (West Point Greduate) President 

At Laure! Court Menlo Park, Calif. 





Military 
Academy 


Major 
Box 611-R 





SCHOOL 


BELMON] Lae BOoYs 


Founded, 1885. COLLEGE PREPARA’ ly for the sons 
pn ic Beautifully nitested f'n 21 miles south of San Fran- 
- For catalog address 

















ilitary drill, athletics for all, swimming. 
John M. Ryan, Headmaster, Belmont, Calif. 











MILITARY 


PAGE icivemr 


stands i 
6 Sie a7 1 fet 4, nm nee, ones for little 
tial branches 


in the essen 
with ‘military training adapted to donb boy 


gece, Lo soqrects the 
po CS ‘- kind Americe. Write forte 
TEI eechres Aeotwe, Los Angeles, Cal. 












SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 


California 


In delightful Tamalpais region, one hour from San 

Francisco. A sch for boys from 6 years of age. 
Co-ordinating LF accredited scholarship with 

.. a athletic program. Fall term opens 
pt. 





"Disttent Junior-College Department 
A. L. STEWART, Superintendent, San Rafael, Calif. 


PALO ALTO Military Academy 


For junior boys. Primary and Grammar des. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 
months in year. Summer Camp. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box "06. R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
“The coming West Point of the West’’ 
Univ. of ee oe s highest scholastic rating. Christian 
influences. Land and water sports all year. Summer 
Session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalogue. ‘Address Col. Thos. 
A. Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta. San Diego, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 


The great outdoor school at foot of Le | Moun- 
tains. Primary thru College Prepara ive ~ 
Physical Education. Small classes. Briton” Dollar nt. 
Swimming Pool, Cavalry. Summer Camp — 24th year. 
Write Registrar, 637 North Wileox, Los Angeles, Cal. 























For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 

















Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Oran, any | ee School Music, Orchestral 
Instrumen ramatic Art and Dancing. 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees award- 


ed. Superior Teachers’ Training School. Eminent 
Faculty of 120, Master School for Artist Pupils. 





Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, 
School for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free 
Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
commodations, Moderate Tuition Rates. Many 
free advantages. Send for free catalog and in- 
formation. John J. Hattstaedt, 

















42nd Annual S 


begins September 8, 1927. 








— Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic 4 


f } | and Personal Culture Courses. | | 
i! 
| | 


Rollo A. Talicott, Dean. Private 
instruction with each course. Ad- 
vanced courses in English. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in New 
York State Public Schools. Degrees. 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Amherst 

tt, for past twenty Bre years 
| associated with Redpath Lyceum 

| Suvens. One, two and three year 
: | urses, Fall term opens p- | 





tember 22nd. Catalog. 























y 











i AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ml. 








115 De Witt Park. Ithaca.N.Y. 











Kouisville Conservatory of Music | 
FREDERIC A. COWLES. D/RECTOR 
A nationally accredited school of 


MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
Special cultural, Supervising and 
Normal Courses. Public School 
Music. Academic and Special 
Courses in Art and Expression. 
Piano—Voice—Organ—Violin— 
Orchestral Instruments. 
Student Residence Splendid Cuisine 


Address John L. Gruber, President 
220 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 











oes 40000000050500000500500000000 00000 eee esas e ness) | 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 

ressio ional Li meee The instruction of the 
I preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for —_ 

¢ training is educative and practi 

veloping ee Personality and xpressional 
Power, of value to those in professional 
and to the layman. 

New Fall Term begins Oct. 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog Gevning « all Courses from 
Room 177-1, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


dadeaod wht mteccmerecrneh eo 














Detroit 
Conservatory 


of Music 


Finest Conservatory in the West 
Francis L. York, resident 
54th Year fiinbe th Johnson, Vice-President 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancimg, Oral Inter- 
tation, etc. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and 
ecitals throughout the year. Re Dormi- 
tory Accommodations. Teachers’ qortiBentes, 
diplomas and degrees we...  * ree advan- 
tages. We own our own building, located in the 
center of most cultural environment. 
Fall Term Opens September 12, 1927 











For catalog with full information otires 
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retary x 9 
S058 Wosaward Ave. Detrolt, Mich. 












THE F EAGIN SCHOOL 


ACTING — DIRECTING - TEACHING — PUBLIC 

SPEAKING Develops Reroquallyy (are training 

in Baossreion. Voice, Diction neh | ‘antomimic 

. F . Make-Up, Stagecraft. Public Per- 

formances. Special Children’s classes. LON 

begins Oct. 3. 112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1766 


Ohe Cilebeland Tustitute of (usic 


Four year course leads to teacher’s certificate or 5 diplone. Faculty 

of nationally known artists. Gecjestes School. School Music 
, sues. Dormito: Summer School every year. 
or ca’ 


Mrs. Fraskiye B. Senders, Director. 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


inci incinnati go OF mserbators 


er 1667 in all branches. 
Baur, Director. aw po oman 
. Howard, Registrar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art 
Special Dancing and Dramatic Courses 
through July, y Rene and September 
Fall Term Begins October 3rd 
Enrollments Received Now 




















— wh Marilyn Miller, 
Ann Peamington:¢ Gilda fide brows ond hundr eds of othet 
internat vy famous stars has complete courses im 


EVERY Type of Dancing 
Ned Waybarn for Stage and Social Affairs 
who staged the (ea ing) Aerobatic Chuitien Satireome 
best editions of ~ Ae or Classes tehdeieer Children, 


“The Follies,’’ sinners. Zaveneed ils and Profess: 
rite Write for Illustrated jet Y or caliat™ at 


other. Succonafl NED WAY BURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


Headline Vaude- [1541 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio Y, 
‘ Coteasbye Circle, New York. Open all year 
9 A.M. to 10 P. M. Except Sundays. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY 
| Co : 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 

Regents. All branches of music 

taught. Master Courses with MUSIC 

world-famous artists. Degrees. 

12 buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gym, Studio and Administration Build- 
ings. Year book. Two, three and four- 
. : year courses. 
Fall Term, 
September 
Pym 22nd. No. 15 
a). DeWitt Park, 
# Ithaca, N. Y. 




























(ene. Iheatre 


OPERA, MUSIC, STAGE poe 
Singing "Fine Arts and Pho  cmeeaae ay. Developi: 
ity and r 
tion fon in lide. ana Art KreTheatre = 
Stock Co. learning. 
A. “Te ior, Mary bycktord, a Daly, 
Wm Brady Painter, Annette Kellerman 
Sir ‘Jenn ‘Martin- Fred and Adele Astaire ay +, 
Law, M es, Tagior Hale Holmen, 
J, 5 Shuhert. Lady ; Ribblesdate, Vivian M. ‘Astor 
parererye Clark Bishop, and oaee. 66 West 85th St., #3 . a 
‘ose Coghlan ask for catalog 2 


Lawrence Conservatory of Music 
(A department of Lawrence College) 
All branches of Music. Diplomas and Degr of 
Bachelor of Music awarded. Superior Public School 
ear > em Dormitories. Send for Catalog. 
Carl J. Waterman. Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wis. 


(Accredited) Training for 

The Schuster Mar tin Stage, Platform 1 and 

00) a pe- 

School of the Brama ca courses, “excelent 
dormitory. Summer School, Ludington, Mich. 


ELEN SCHUSTER MARTIN. Directress 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. Bos | a tyeutty ¢ ot ee cae ee 


Sstrnctign So Mioata. | ty ac Art. ‘Pub ble School Music. po 

Tay es. wd 

chery. Scholarships. Edwin divin t. Stephen, Mar a8. 16th 
a 


fl. Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago. 


















Bush Conservator ry 


fos — 8 oy.Velom 
Faculty of 125. The Largest and Most Distin- 


guished 
OPERA 


EXPRESSION 


American School Offering, Courses in 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 


MUSI 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Scholarships—Symphony 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaini eatemsbve dormitories for 


women and men 


Fall term begins Som 12th. Dormitory a now. Forilluctreted 
is 


catalog describing 


great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. B. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








School ote Theatre 


HOLD PLAY 

— 

CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLISS 

WALTER HAMPDEN ELsIz FERGUSON 
RacHEL CROTHERS FRANK CRAVEN 






before five pao hg ——! a7 pA. — 3 
uation. Danci voic — 
ent, sucing, voles, de 





Fait term opens October $rd. 
For catalog address, ‘‘The Director’ 
Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St., NEW YORK CITY 


Combs Conservatory 


43rd year Accredited Philadelphia 
All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. Degrees conferred. Highest 
artistic standards. Faculty of specialists. Daily super- 
vised practice. Two complete symphony orchestras. Four 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal training. Public School 
Music. Six buil Dormitories. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, 1331 S. Broad St. 
SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
Theatre 7720: 


Whitford Kane, Alexandra Carlisle, 

Serge Ukrainsky, Mary Agnes Doyle 
Thorough professional training in entire 
3 was & the a acting. 

Operatii scene desi; costume and play tin, 
Those awe Practical Experience Before the "Public. 
Free descriptive bulletin—Admission by competition September 19 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Dept. R.B. THE ART INSTITUTE Chicago 


The National School of FLOSUTION 


The oo chartered Schoo! of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, mete Art, poaene & and IE 
Course. Dormitories. For Qstale, c. 

Prin... 4010-12 Chestnut Sire Street. 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branchesof music. Catalog 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Send for Catalog. 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 



































For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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The Red Book Magazine Pace 21 


MUSIC, ART, ORATORY. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


‘INSTITUTION 


fils OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL Music|} GRAND Qa9 CENTRAL 


2. 3 and 4 Year Courses. Accredited in New 


York, Penna. and other states. Degrees. Large 
and prominent Faculty. Dormitories. Band and 
Orchestra Kehearsals. Summer Sessions. Place- « R 


ment and Continuation Service. Fall Term 



















SCHOOL 


opens September 22nd. Catalog. 
the 
ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean A new school developing individual talent under 
instruction of successful artists. Courses in Paint- 
302 DeWitt Park ithaca, W. Y. ing. Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial ‘and Applied Founded 1858 





Arts, — Degree. Crea om \ ened sf catia latin ll 
Regents, University the State of New Yor! Ger ess Sec pasts: 
N. Y. School of Music @ Art pref aillnn.cig~-andeot courses. advertising, salesman- 


ship, accounting, shorthand, 














All branches of music and the arts. Dormitory n ral Termin i typewriting.  Co-educational, 
in school building. Students can enter Ar | day. Reom 7012, Grand Contral yunieal, Rew Verk Oty for students of college and high 
Diplomas conferred. Beautiful new building. aa ae _— school grade, Registered, 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director, 26 West seth “jas. = = — University of the State of New 
New York, N. Y. “COMMERCE “AND BUSINESS York. Small classes, individual 





7 rc Graduates in de- 
ma 

For ‘catalog address Secretary 

53 Lexinglon Ave., How York Cily 



















INTERIOR-DECORATION Coniler bh oot 


Four Months’ Practical Training 
Course. 










Also Complete Professional se h 
and Design Courses. Fall term starts An exceptional I for ma — wish to 


Doroher 3rd. _ Send for Catalog 9-R. qualty P 





an 
lso Home Study Course starts at Theshort cuttoanexecutiveposition sthroush 
once, Send for booklet 9-S. reputation for turning out an exceptional prod- 
The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 


uct, 
578 Madion Avenue ~~ NewYork Ciy||  c, TOBE BENTLEY IN SU iRess 


’ Men only admitted. High school training or 
N. N. ¥. . SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART equivalent required. Placement Berges main- 


tained. No correspondence courses. cellent 
ONLY ' SCHOOL. OF ITS KIND acpi dormitory accommodations. 


Interi sent on 
Lega! ee OSS nee vo a ee Bt THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
Geane fete (WAITING LIS 


| BURDETT COLLEGE 


Two-Year BOSTON 


Business USINESS Administration 
—Accounting—and Sales- 
Courses manship Courses especially 
of designed for young men. Sec- 
retarial and shorter courses 


College intended for young women. 



























































of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE Grad All except shorter courses 

The largest school of Be hep rade require two years and the 

$21 Boylston St. t. C. Boston, Mass, content is of the same grade 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE arry C, Bentley CP.A., President as the usual four-year college course. Actual 











practice features emphasized. Individual atten- 
tion and progress. Faculty noted for achieve- 
ment and personal interest in students. Send 


for catalog to 
I. L. Lindabury, Vice President. 


AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, lres. 


Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial, Poster. 
Design.. Dynamic Symmetry, Life. Dormitories. Catalog. 
Connec eS - 


ticut Ave. and M, Washington, D. C. 


























College-grade courses for young 
Z men and women—Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting and C. 
YP. A. Preparation. Executive and 
m@. Stenographic-Secretary. Boarding 
and day students. Proper cultural 
environment. Write for 63rd 
Year Book. 

Pine Sr., West or Broap, Puma., Pa. 





Costume Design 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
icture and stage design: direction 
mil Alvin Hartman, i E. 53rd St., N.Y. C. 


_ FASHION ACADEMY 


COMMERCIAL ART 
Inter. Decor., Costume and Mill. Design. Intensive Dane Institute 


prof. courses, Practicing specialists teachers. Grad- 





IDER 
ollege 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS 























tes isted to positions. Catal Dormi Day an fessional School of Accountancy, Business Ad- 
™ Livin : SNE ACADEMY, “4 44th saad Set ee niog Fecteiey Prpctics. Weekly feld studies Ce New ____ __________ } ADMINISTRATION 
intensive naci in 
1517 Rhode Island Ave., West, Washington, D. C. | 7 0°k Business creanizations.  [retong) and for Business. For B $2, YEARS WATION'S FOREMOST PROFESSIONAL 
a letin S. apply to Recistra~, 30 Church Street. New York. sed ‘embition, Te ane women of ree. efipome sat, 
Secu eiaraines sot Soiree facto 














MARYLAND INSTITUTE 































1825-1927 Balti Md Se ent eee oll Prepare for C, fee De DEGREE | ie EARNED ON 
aitimore, - | [Spe soc- WOilth) his) mee) a aaa: in cosmo- 4-year collere wor 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Advertising | } 110.000 Graduates yyy A sVean SenebUce gouiters 
and Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Occupational | JRESBSts Tor 71 Years O Biodaate. For Catalog Address Director Rider Callege, Tr Toonten, N. J. 
Therapy, etc. Rinehart School of Sculpture. Catalog - 
on request. Bryant & Scratton Business College. Bex R. [16 $ Mich Ave_ Chicago IIL ‘ 
Prepares young men and women SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
G for, Stenographic, Secretarial, Business Administration Course, 72 
a Fy. _—. oye +r Commensies 
hool . Write iclence. tion $50 term 12 weeks 
i ie ei ee eoiasts eS are=: Ooo ve son — 9. geste ee tame satin Pal 
ual « Princi ° 
. ‘Ludwig R. Frank, 73 Newbury St., Boston. Gregg School, Dept. R. B., 225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago — Ff} or 

















Detroit’s Commercial Art School 


Day and evening classes the year round. | LD LI@ SANG Meee A LGAW ROMO BBD es 


Individual instruction in all branches. OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION~— PROVIDE 


Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Famous Educational Center at ae Southern Gateway of New en 
Courses: Managerial, Higher Accounti ing. C P. A., Secretarial, Teacher Training. All lead to State 
Authorized Degrees in 2 years with full credit hours of 4-year college course 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART A Real Opportunity for Young Men and Women Whe Want to Make Good. 



















































Courses in Painting and —— oe, pe Train- 65th Fear, 00 preferred posite ne anna Fascia! Bective no Sh ter Bioiome na Cours 4 — 
ing, Interior, Costume, and Indust: ay i Design. Fall Term begins wite today for esteleg thd + Degves Gs Dusmess 
Sept. 26, 1927. vert Seatrated eotelen hes uvANT STRATTON COLLEGE OF ; BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, BOX &R, PROVIDENCE. LB J. ae 
Dept. R. M. _Dartrage, Dir St., Mitwaukee, Wis. ee oe SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 
ROWN Prepares for y Pusvate Soavetersn ° 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts Eg months ftrainfag. indietdual 
Washington University SCHOOL Fe Cpa a ae a KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
First Semester Starts Sept. 19th | OF COMMERCE Birscgar, 28 ‘West 45 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Large new building, recent gift of W. K. Bixby, 


— om. Consees = womens. bookbinding, pottery 
and metal working in addition to regular courses. Y. ini: 
For ‘an Eales, write to E. H. Wuerpel, director, LD COLON SCHOOL Training for educated — 



































Roo 15, ' ic es 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. a course. o. Heal sate Princts ls, . mf y—*- — 

L623 Florence B. 8. LaMoreaur, - B. sting Sansenen ¥. Fowler Resident Scheel in broad business training. 

. 315-317 Beacon Street. Boston, Massachusetts BOSTON preparing for superior 

St 90 M Sarest positions. 

RETONAT ACKDEMY OF ART rites, arial PSth 1 Two-year course including 

ecr 1a c 9° six college subjects for 

ATI ONAL ACADEMY OF ART NEW YORK students not desiring 

ine, Poster, Cartooning, | Seeretarial & yt ns "Tale "ee for Catalog R. 247 Park Avence —e., but vichins he 

Fashions, ‘ining Lone Crafts, Interior Decoration. , ___ ving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 pp AN —" 

individual t nder . 

a natad oe" BALLAR Register Now For PROVIDENCE Seat course for cal 

per Cultural Environment. Student Residence. SECRETARIAL COURSE 155 Angell Street lege women. Special class 
tours. Sum Se. ‘ Graduates. jal } 

Caio atrne ag Boe || SCHOOL  tstabtisned 54 years pogo Ra 











610 Lex. Ave. at S3rd St. N.Y.C., Central Branch Y.W. C.A. 

















For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, $s, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


The Staten Island Schools Need _ |/Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


Hospital Training School ||| Physical Directors|| ‘== sce ai 












































and instruction, insuring broadest possible 
experience. 30 months’ course. Maintenance 


T 


er hae! OCR 


1927. For catalog ad- FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, “128 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 





and liberal stowance while learning. Vaca- dress Frances Mus- 


offers a complete course-in nursing in Three Depts. { i: Prima" 
: ‘ . Prepare for a well-paid position in the field * (4. Playground 
A its meng or ge fl aa sf Physical Education. he Chicago Normal Wine LS ag a ~ ¥- Location. Agovedine’. weer. 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- chool is noted for its thorough, practical || M tory near lake. t year ns Sept. 2). rite 
e s ted ious ovens and t and scientific training. Graduates filling Giteass tL Bor i. G23 Soath Michigan Boulevard, 
ases, g es out- responsible positions in this and other coun- 
patient department. Graduates are tries. Fully accredited. 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive One-year Playground Course CH IcaGO be ERS COLLEGE 
nurses’ home on grounds. For par- Two-year Normal Course, Diploma aa we 
i ticul address Three-year Normal Course, B. P. E. Degree 4 
ii Accredited ateh,_ sthaet graduates admitted without 
* examination. (oung women trained to become 
/ ee Superintendent of Nurses Directors of Physical Education, Playground Super- KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TRAINING 
| Staten Island Hospital . » visors, Camp Counse- High school graduates admitted .2 and 3 yeardiplomas. 
| Bee Staten Island, N. Y. lors, Dancing Teach- Student body of 100. Dormitoryand schoolon beautiful 
3 i ers and Swimming North Side. Athletics. Fall Term Opens Sept. 12. Ad- 
i? Instructors. Beautiful dress Registrar for Bulletin, 705 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
a7 campus, modern 
’ 
if NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL equipment and fine 
; Prepare for woman’s noblest profession pom ga An she The ¥ annie a. Smitb 
5 in 0O1 f th untry’s greatest hospitals. . 
f Close - affiliation “with Long. Island College faculty of trained _ kindergatten Staining School 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equipment specialists. 21th ses- pra A yee A" — etanity tor ~~ pos 5 Me = 
; sion opens Sept. 19th, athletics and outdoor he. 
a 
3 
























































r] 5 ear 8-35. For . 
i Boakit satis Mia Migred Sonate Ocetor | TM > He RenaaMareENan pe MILLS 
} - MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL nigeria | roe-feat-crursee towards college dertees. Enrollments 
33 The Sept. = re — eae farilities. Address 
P| saetet anon Seatac € ||| (HICAGONORMALSCHOOL |) Goiunbia Kindergarten Training School 
‘ Individual rooms. Monthly sllowance, Booklet. o1um inderga raining Schoo 
; 1 Supt. of Nurses, Sth & Reed Sts., BoxR, Phila. of p sical F ducation Two Year Course 
} SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
| i Somerset Hospital Training School for Nurses y Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D. C. 
: kt ae REA Rey AR Bn fy A. PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
H 





Santa, Sc manu sommes [POSE Mop OF. || THE ITHACA scHOOL 
man’ f Physical Educati 
Riedy ng byte | LC AT TON | gpa 


*three years—Accredited Training School—Class A Hos- teach anywhere in 


a” Normal Course, includ- 
pital—Inc. 1861. C. K. Swank, R.N., Directress of ing Athletic Coaching, 3 


Ae 




































Nurses, 2137 N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pena. = tay yg oe 
P ; bs Tome Pla paveun® Gouses Large Faculty, including “Jack” 
The West Phila. Hospital for Women and ey te Moakicy. head coach 1920 Oly. 
Children, {verse iscaine to. Scarce HW. to, desirable ean. 1 Year Physical Therapy Course practice teaching and observation 
didates betw eee the ages of 1 gad 36 with one year : of Games. Coeducational. Ath- 
high school or Also Department of Athletic Coaching. High letic Fiel@. Gymnasium. Dor- 
iv Directress of Nurses, oti —t eS eS = en “a mitories. Graduates in demand. 
Parrish Philade ° ce e uarge asi 
= — = ol, dancing auditorium. iful Wo gad vom Fall Term m grane Ooo 22 seen iY” catalog. 
o H dormitory located on beautiful Nort e ‘a . » N. 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN - Detroit eee teen tan be EEL, er tatalen. cod 
An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school Book of Views, “wre Registrar, Dept. R. B. —— = 
graduates a —— _—~ course. ow hemes ane a ECE OF ] d C ll 
residence wit ngle rooms, aintenance, tex b AMERICAN COLL Puveteal EDUCATION — A 
and small allowance given. Affiliations provided. Dept. R.B., 1019 Dh rno Oo eg e 
Margaret A. Rogers, Principal 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL of GYMNASTICS 
(Accredited) POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL iN HORMAL SCHOOL of GF | 
Lake View Hospital o! th i eral nursing 1 Education fi 37th 3 
bene ¥ Mohogh eraduatee, over ip Free eeainten Seer ._. thy A ba ge 4 gy my a a. oy ae . ; qymnantios Sung. Pesulty. Cumin Gommedie tpteer_ Ae z 
on beautifal North Side. For information write sn eSicess and Swedish massage. i work. Intensive letic Outdoor and Camp Equipment brmitories 
of Nurses, Dept. R. B., 4420 Sivenden A — venue, summer courses apd cam Dormitories. Apply to on Ow Campus. Successful Appointment Bureau. 








Secretary, Box J, 779 a. St., Boston, Mass. 1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. < 


ti The Sargent School for Physical Education | SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
























TEMPLE Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent President: wa &, Savage, a M., M.D. s 
Boo! req 308 West 59th St.. N. Sstablished 1890 
klet on uest. Co- Educational. Offers - on redited oslan in the theory « 


UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Libera! Arts and Science; Teachers College; 
School of Commerce; Professional Courses in Theology, 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. and practice of Physical Education and Hygiene. 


Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL | Social Work, Playground Work, { 
















Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and S * - war 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical Physical Training 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. s Social Work of th f 
° . . . given by the School of Socia ‘ork of the College o 
Giotinamtat Monts 1900 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Hil, | Willem and Mary. Dormitory. Expenses “moderate. 
= - 9°, TM | school of Social Work, 223 Shafer St., Richmond, Va. 

















Washington Boulevard Hospital MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 























study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. R i ts, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. beos tuition, caanesianeen RN up to $5000A YEAR a 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF my _  Rinhes. beidees. an Ng . 
NURSES, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois dred needed right now. Steady, dignified a1 
NIVERSI I VY Professional Trade. Three to six months’ 
pont ‘Easily ie anes by actual! practice. 
2 HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL BR. Fare to nearest school Included. in 
Ke Wis Miles from Chicago tytn f in boepital pore An ideal ye fi WF, -. 
a jous experience necessary. INSTITUTE graduates BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE I 
Sixty-fifth Year Begins Sept. 12 located all over the coun Send for Catalog R. : Offe 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY Philadelphia Brooklyn Eng 
CURRICULA: Arts and Science, Busi- Saint Paul, Minnes 1766 Broadway rth Broad St. __ 85 Court St. oan 
ness Administration, Education, Engineer- —$—$—$—$—_—— offer 
ing, Home Economics, Law, Music, ht N ? sche 
Pharmacy, Pre-Medical. ” Rig Ow. gous 
y f young women to be trained in the — 
Co-Educational We are in need of a high type of young women to be trained in the 


tem of Beauty Culture. 
ye Ry BQ business experience to represent our Method either 
as operators or shop owners. We are in need of 2.000 Hudson Graduates to — 
United States and Canada. Write for Catalog R. 


A University dedicated to the best inter- 
ests of serious students. 


























Moderate Living Costs open shops throughout the 
Address Registrar for ‘E Catalog P 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY Madame Hudson Schools of Beauty Culture x 
Dept. D. Valparaiso, Ind. Toronto, Canada Auburn, New York ieal 
12 Queen St., E. 102 Genesee St. we 
Sche 











For school information address the Department of Education, THE "RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Two Years’ Engineering 


Mechanical 


Civil 
Compact courses of essentials. 
mechanical drawing and field work. Planned 
money, but strong in purpose. 


what is embraced and what is omitted. Adapted 


Modern laboratories. Students may 


school education. 
Expenses low. 


Sept., Jan., Mar., or June. 





Electrical 
Rich in higher mathematics, higher science, 


Courses distinguished alike for 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 


Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elementary 
For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box R-97, Angola, Ind. 


Course With Diploma 


and Degree 
Chemical 








for those short in time and 


to 


begin a course in 
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of your ho have been in 
aod Sed eee ork is better than 
anything make a qu 2. pomneasns cusses 

e @ iy. G La 


You Have This Man’s Opportunity 


learn Mechanical Dentistry. We teach To in afew 

montis of in individual instruction to make plates, crowns 
bridges, for dentists. Day or a Ehevcland schools _in 
Chicago, | Philadel phia . No 
classes. Eh ap em Eeeeses 


that 7ou may $277, "Te ‘this “wonderful book on 
Dentistry 











ee i '. It tells you 
Free Sons se, Sod ental tech 



























owners. It) 


Book fe reeks 


f Mi chanical Dentis 
McCarrte School of Meee atta f 
































Electricity 


Offers World Wide Op- 
portunity, and large 
rewerd to the prac- 
tically trained man. 
It is the most fasci- 
nating and best paid 





calling of today. Our 
students learn quickly 
and thoroughly . 
personal instruction 
and actual experience 
in the best equipped 


Electrical School in 
the United States. 
Individual instruction 
— Day or Evening. 
Write or call for 
Catalog. 

The New York 
Electrical School 
37 West {7th St.. 

New York. 














“nYer | COLLEGE 
. . Intensely practical training. 
Engineering 2 year Diploma; 3 year B.S. Degree; 
hs’ 8 courses. 





+ special — mont! 

Ar Cc Courses adapted to your needs. No 
hitecture time wasted. E Expert | instructors. 
Electricity ion aon self-support while 
Draftin studying. Day and evening " 
g Athletics. maw Ss any time. Low 
Cultion——qpey tomme rite tng 

Blue Book,’’ mailed 


your copy S 84-page iliustrated ‘ 


ue Eesi zen etn «st. Chicago Technical College 
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JI—— Positions Open: 


HOTELS, restaurants, clubs, apartments, hospitals, in- 
stitutions, schools and_ colleges everywhere need 
trained men and women. Over 70.600 high-class posi- 
tions paying $2,500 to $10.000 a year open annually in 
the hotels of the United Sete. Nearly one and three 
quarter billions < dolla worth of NEW HOTELS, 
CLUBS and INS ITUTIONS being built this year will 
need over 200,000 trained men and women. Hotels start 
you at salaries up to $3,500 a year, with living usually 
included. At any time there are over 1,000 hotel posi- 
tigns open. 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 

You can have one of these fascinating, big-pay posi- 
tions. The Lewis Schools guarantee to give you the 
valuable knowledge that it has taken some of the most 
successful hotel men years to obtain. Age is no ob- 
stacle—young and old alike have equal chance for suc- 
cess. Past experience absolutely unnecessary. A common 
school education is all you need. 

We train you with the Lewis Simplified Study Plan and put you in 
touch with As rtunities. All of your training under the personal 
8s Hifferd Lewis, Managing Consultant for er 225 
hotels Gruvet the United States. Our s' tudents employed by leadi 
hotels everywhere. 

Send today for Free Book a oe 4— + 
how we can train you for one ort these id phn 
plaining our Money-Back Agreement. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, President 


Hall AK-I76 Washington, D. C. 
Charter Member National Home Study Council. 


LEAS reg DENTISTRY 








y or night ses- 


Ss 
e NOW for catalog R and Free 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL 
DENTISTRY, 147 W. 33rd St., NEW YORK 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $00 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo- Engraving taught by largest col- | 
lege of its kind, Estab. Big demand for graduates. 


WWinois College of nt Box 687, mc 687, Effingham, m. | 


$50 to $250 a Week in| 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


For you—a splendid position or a 
business of your own. Wonderful 
opportunities in all branches of this 
modern, artistic profession: Motion 
Picture, “Commercial Portraiture, 
News. Ex train you quickly, 
CAMERA meluded. Write today for 
big Free Booklet. 
NE K err. PHOTOGRAPHY 
32 WwW YOR! oF 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse pe ond Wipetene and aneey LOC touaht thes ther. 
opportuni largest 
by Telegraph Railene Radic. and a, oficile: 


—} 
DOGE'S INS: asclasten bs RE Ind. 











NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF _MINES 
gees: é-gear college « courage in Minips. Metallurgical TL . ee 
offered. Tndtridoal sttention ining dis el - 
Seg lg Pig tp 
Gnusually low. Write for cat. Registrar, ‘Box xe oN. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate Med- 
ieal College. Correction of Stammering, Lisping, Loss 
of Voice, ete. Methods internationally recognized by 








Commercial Electrical Engineering 
In One Year 


Up-to-date laboratories, faculty of 25 specialists. 

“Earn While You Learn” system. WSOE daily 
broadcasting. 23 years of S. of E. success makes 
your future assured. Study Practical Electricity 
in 6 mos. Armature Winding, Auto Electricity, 
Radio, Refrigeration, or Aviation in 3 mos. Jr. 
Electr. Eng. incl. High School,—Electr. Eng. B. 
S. Degree 3 years.—No matter what your educa- 
tion start any time. Write NOW for FREE 
Book, mention age and course you like. 


SEH RENEE RING * 121.163 Wola, 





Medical Profession. Ithaca Conservatory and AMliated 
Schools, 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Learn this 
fascinatin 
RIG 
game with- 
out books or 
lessons. No 
confusing dia- 
grams.No 
tiresomestudy. 
TOU can 
Learn to Earn 


$50 a Week and Up 


after 12 happy weeks in the < m 
shops of Coyne at Chicago, the 
electrical center of the world. 


Not a Correspondence School 

Youlearn by actually working on the 
greatestoutlay of electrical apparatus 
in the Country! Real, big generators, 
motors, switch-boards, sub-stations. 
Everything electrical! Experts 
help you every step of the way. 


NoExperience or Ad- 
vanced Education 


Needed 

You don’t need high school 
education or past experi- 
ence. Coyne training is 
all practical. Itstands to 
reason that nothing 
can compare with 
practical personal 
training. 


R. R. 


FARE 
ALLOWED 


I allow R. R. Fare to 
——— and — 


rses in Radio 
Auto Eh Electricity to “al 
who enroll now. Get 


te future omalie 
you! Mail coupon now! 


H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 


OYNE 


$00-524 So. Paulina Street 
Dept. 67-80 
Chicago, tll, 









aM _ H.C. 

i Coyne Electrical Sel School, Dept 67-80 

4 600-524 So. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 

8 ‘Please send me Illustrated FREE Book on Electricity 
end Coyne. No obligation. Also special offer on R. RK. 
: Fare and two extra courses. 

a 

8 
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ere You Born 


The Red Book Magazine 


a Money-Maker?” 


Neither was I, but 
I have learned 


the secret of 


making money— 
and here it is... 


ona little secret, Tom.It 
cost me 10 years of wasted 

effort to discoverit, but if youcan 
use it—and you can—you re wel- 
come to it. It ought to be worth at 
least $5,000 a year to you—and I’m not 
going to 7 ay you a single penny— 

“When I was your age, I was always wondering 
why the boss never seemed to take much interest in 
me—why, for instance, when he needed a new de- 
partment head, he would always pick the other fellow 
and not me. Oh, I got a little ‘raise’ now and then— 
maybe an extra five a week, every year or two— but 
the jobs that paid real money always went to some- 
one else. 

“Then two things happened that set me thinking— 

“First, Bob Harris, who had started at the same 
time I did, was promoted to Chief Accountant— 
salary new Bob didn’t have any more 
natural ability than I had—yet the fact remained 
that he got the place. And I had to admit thathe 
was better able to swing it! 

“On top of that, Bert Winslow, who hadn't been 
with our organization half so long as I had, was 
stepped up to General Sales Manager—salary , $8,000. 

“Well, I took myself aside, and for the first time 
in my life I looked the situation squarely in the face. 
That night I clipped and mailed a LaSalle coupon. 

“I’m not going to bore you with what happened 
during the next few months, but here’s something 
that may surprise you— 


T M going to let you in 


q 


\ training. I looked on it as drudgery. When evening 


come I wanted to be out having a good time— 


“Well, it wasn’t three weeks before I actually got 
to looking forward to those different lesson assign- 
ments. You see, instead of reading a lot of heavy, 
theoretical stuff, I took up case after case that repre- 
sented actual business problems—just the kind of 
problems I would be called upon to solve in the big- 
ger job I was gone after. I was shown the principles 
that governed them; then 1 worked them out for 
myself, It fascinated me, because I could actually 
see myself grow. 

“First thing I knew, a vacancy occurred—not the 
big job yet, but a job much bigger than the one I 
had been filling. {landed it—made good—then got 
a better job—and a better one yet— 

“I told you I was going to let you in on a little 
secret. Well—the secret is this: Always try to give 
a little more than you are paid for! And in order to 
give more, first get more to give! 

“Do that, and you'll soon be making more money 
than you ever dreamed of making!" 


Other Men Are Cashing In On That 
Simple Secret—So Can You! 


Are you disappointed with that simple secret? 
You needn’t bel 

It was no other than that simple secret—backed 
and reinforced by LaSalle training—that took H. A. 
Nelson from a NewYork dock(where he landed from 
Holland in 1917, unable to speak a word of English) 


and lifted him to the general managership of the 
Chemical Supply Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

It was that same little secret—supported by 
LaSalle training—that lifted E.}]. Dryden, of Laredo, 
Texas, from a clerkship at $150 a month to the po- 
sition of Auditor of a big wholesale house, where 
today his earnings are better than $11,000 a year. 

It was that same simple secret—brought to its 
full power by LaSalle training—that advancedC. R. 
Stowell, $50-a-week salesman, to the position of 
Sales Manager of the Clear Lake Beach Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif.,and toa yearly income of $30,000. 


Send For These Free Books 
They Tell You How 


You want to make more money—you're set on 
that. You want to make it as soon as possible— 
with the least lost effort. 

* Then there's one thing you should do immedi- 
ately—you should send to LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity and find out how you can turn that secret 
into cash. 

To aid you in your purpose, LaSalle has prepared 
two very interesting and helpful books and will send 
them to you without cost or obligation. One is a 64 
page book outlining the opportunities in the business 
field that most appeals to you—telling you exactly 
how you can turn them to your own advantage. The 

other has marked the turning point for thousands, 
iti is entitled, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’ 

Face your problem—decide the field in which you 
want to make a big T ie fill in, clip and 
mail the coupon NO 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


ee ee ee ee oe = Find Yourself Thru LaSalle == ee ae oe oe oe 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.966R CHICAGO 


Announcement I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
to Busi M t: Managerial, ([(] Industrial Management: 
Executives Sales and Executive positions. Production Control, In- 


(CO Higher Accountancy: Auditor, dustrial Engineering.etc. 
Introducing Ref-Ex 
a 


Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- oO Modem Foremanship. 
1 d card-indexed, 


countant, Cost Accountant, etc. oP P IM 
(0 Expert Bookkeeping. () Banking and Finance 
lencifically- reading, reference % 
and consultation service for executives 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Ls Accountants. ee oO jay my od Training 
: n the fast, accurate 
LaSalle now offers to executives a new, unique C) Modern Salesmanship. machine shorthand: 
snd invaluabie service known as Ref-Ex. O Traffic Management—Foreign and machine furnished. 
Ref-Ex is card-indexed,’ “brass tacks’’ business 
inteometien built ly for the 


use of the busy executive. It affords instant 
access to fundamental facts, analyses and prin- 
ciples that underlieall successful executive work. 
It is supplemented by current business surveys 
and carries the privilege of confidential consul- 
tation on specific —, problems. a on 
letterhead for full particu’ 


“I had always fought shy of home-study business 











An exceptional opportu- 
nity for unusual young men 
and women. 
0 Business English. 0) Effective S 
jalLaw. © Commercial Spanish. 


Domestic: Traffic Manager, Rate 
Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 
M 


Railway Stati 
0 Law: LL.B. Degree. 
oO Modern B Corr Pp oO Cc 
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Tito Schipa—if you offered him a 


cigarette—not a Lucky Strike— 
would say to you: 


“Any cigarette that 
can give extreme 
pleasure without in 
the least injuring the 
human voice is cer- 
tainly a great boon 
to vocal artists. That 
iswhyI prefer ‘Lucky 
Strike’ cigarettes.” 





Tito Schipa, famous 
tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera 


You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow— 
the finest cigarettes you ever 
smoked, made of the finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos, 
properly aged and blended with 
great skill, and there is an extra 
process—“It’s toasted”—no 
harshness, not a bit of bite. 


Ct S toas ted When in Nw York ou ae con 


Your Throat Protection are made at our exhibit, corner 



































in Ziegfeld’s “Rio Rita” 


Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 


RUTH K. PATTERSON 
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VERA VORONINA 
Film Star 






































GLORIA BUJEE 
in “LeMaire’s Affairs” 


Photograph by DeBarron, New York 
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FLORENCE VIDOR 
Film Star 
Photograph by Eugene Robert Richee 
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EVELYN BRENT 
Film Star 


Photograph by Hommel, New York 









































From the very first, this has been the Fisher 
policy:—To build for the few leading motor 
cat manufacturers in America, the finest, 


most comfortable, most beautiful, and the 


staunchest bodies in their various price 


groups This is the reason why, today, you 
will find that the favored cars in their re- 


spective fields enjoy the important advantage 





of being equipped with Body by Fisher 


ra.20n ce £0 0:1 £ $ 














— was once a young man who desired 
above all else the nomination for a high 
place in the city administration. Accordingly 
he called on the politician in charge of such 
prizes, and with all the eloquence at his com- 
mand set forth his claims and qualifications for 
the position, picturing himself as a combination 
of Galahad, Moses, Lincoln and Washington. 

Shrewdly the old man eyed him. “I don't 
think you'll do,” he said. “You're not ready.” 

Again the young man, more eloquently than 
before, set forth his claims, even his rights. 
And again the old man found him wanting 

“It’s not that I don’t like you. Ido. Id 
rather have you than the lad who is nosing 
you out. Listen. I'll give you a chance. An- 
swer me this riddle: Why did Cinderella wear 
glass slippers? Come back with the answer 
next Friday, and we'll talk turkey.” 

The aspiring candidate seized his hat and 
fled in wrath. The following week he returned 
no whit the wiser but still insistent upon his 
ability to fit the job. “Haven't got the answer, 
eh?” commented the politician. “Well, well. 
It’s what I thought. You aren't ready yet. She 
wore glass slippers to stand up in them. See? 
Needed something to stand up in.” 

The old man knew. It is perfectly all right 
to call in your fairy godmother to bedeck you 
with whatever finery may be at her command. 


CJ 


ngelo Yatri 


Se NE A Che kr ee” EY er 


It is glorious to see your homely pumpkin of 
every day take on the golden splendor of a 
chariot. It is a fine feeling that thrills through 
you as you roll along to dance with the prince, 
your prize in view. 

But how about your shoes? Is there in 
them the right mixture of grit and fire to in- 
sulate you when the hour strikes and the magic 
flashes through you, shedding your rags and 
illuminating your realities for all the world to 
see? Aye, watch your shoes. Better to stand flat- 
footed, barefooted, on the good brown earth, 
than to try to travel in makeshift shoes that 
will pinch you, cripple you, finally destroy you. 

The shoes you need to stand up in, to jour- 
ney in, are unique. They fit you and fit no 
one else. No massed-production article will do 
for the shining shoe that is to lend speed and 
endurance to your spirit. They must be hand- 
made, and the hand must be your own. Why 
not fit yourself to a pair? Daily the world’s 
industries cry for new leaders. Few are ready. 
Yet there is within you the makings of as 
fine a pair of shoes as ever shod a Mercury 
or a Cinderella. An idea is not shabby because 
it is your own. Seize it and stand up in it. 

The Italians have a sly way of putting it. 
When you are about to start out on a new 
undertaking, they wish you good luck and com- 
fortable shoes. Get a pair. 


Franklin Booth 
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Decoration by John Held,Jr. 
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If you had heard the rabble on the thoroughfares of Babylon, 

You would have heard them gabble on in just about this way: 
“He isn’t what he’s thought to be! She isn’t what she ought to be! 

And Mr. X and Mrs. Z and Mrs. A and Mr. B are acting pretty gay!” 
They’d gabble on in Babylon and dish the dirt in Babylon 

In very much the fashion that they babble on today! 


Gone is all the rabble on the lordly streets of Babylon; 
The rusty, dusty desert covers all of its decay; 

Yet mostly what we know of it, the high life and the low of it, 
The dirt beneath the show of it, the gossips gave away! 

Though vultures peck and dabble on the waste that once was Babylon, 
We pass the gossips’ gabble on as history today! 











I don’t know what the lesson is; the fact that I’d lay stress on is— 
You can’t escape the gossips when their tongues begin to play. 
You’ve got to let them gabble on the way they did in Babylon— 
Just let the rabble gabble on exactly as in Babylon, 
In just the selfsame fashion as they babble on today! 
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WORLD - FAVOURED 


antalizing, entangling, conquering 
—2 agrance bo enmesh the thoughts 
Zo sing through the memory with un- 
Jorgettable enchantment. I 1s the 
very esserce of the charm of women 
— Laughing, changing, challenging 
as Aen mo e 
the adorable. he spire 
of Darvas itself / 


ESSENCE - EAU DE TOILETTE 
TALC - FACE POWDER.~- COMPACTE 
SACHET - HAIR. LOTION 
DUSTING POWDER. 
BRILLANTINE 


714 SS. 


CANADA — 55 MSGil! College Ave, Montreal 
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—charm of youth 


“that schoolgirl complexion” 


The simple rule in daily skin care to follow if you seek it 








WHEN tempted to “try” an 
unproved soap, remember 
before Palmolive came, 
women were told “use no 
soap on your faces.” Soaps 
then were judged too harsh. 

Blended of rare cosmetic 
oils, and made solely for one 
purpose, to safeguard your 
complexion, Palmolive has 
largely changed the beauty 
methods of the world. 

Use it according to the rule 
printed in thetext at theright. 
Note the difference that comes. 








— woman of today knows one goal 
above all others in beauty care. And 
that is to eep her Youth. For she knows 
how tragically difficult, once Jost, it is 
to regain. 

Soap and water has become the Youth 
preservation rule of the world. Used 
properly, it is surprising what it does. 
The thousands of youthful women, long 
past their first youth, seen on every side 
today, prove the point beyond question. 

Urged by leading skin specialists, that 
rule is based on keeping the skin and 
pores clean ofage-inviting accumulations. 
Its whole secret is the KIND of soap one 
uses. A true complexion soap is meant, a 
soap like Palmolive, made for one purpose 
only; to safeguard the complexion. Others 
may prove too harsh. 


The rule to follow if guarding a 
good complexion is your goal 
So, largely on expert advice, more 
and more thousands of women turn 
to the balmy lather of Palmolive, 
used this way. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often fol- 
low. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
mentgiven above. Do not thinkany green 


soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a 
cake — then note the difference one week 
makes. The Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Price 
10c Palmolive Soap is untouched by human bands until 
you break the wrapper—it 1s never sold unwrapped 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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TN the autobiography of Benjamin 
Haydon, the painter who was the 
friend of Wordsworth and Scott and 
Lamb, I found this entry: 


December 12th, 1822—at half-past 
eleven in the forenoon was born 
Frank Haydon, whom I pray God to 
make a better man than his father. 
God bless him! and grant him life, 
and virtue, and dauntless energy and 
health, and above all, genius! 


At the bottom of the page, in small 


type, the editor of the volume had 
added a tragic footnote: 
Frank Haydon became an official at 


the Public Record Office. He died 
by his own hand, October 11th, 
1887. 

What a world of pathos is in those 
two quotations. The joyous thrill of 
the father at the arrival of his firstborn 
son! The dreams of both parents for 
the future; their willing sacrifice of their 
own comfort and pleasure that this new 
young life might have a better start. 
The years of manhood. And at the end 
of it all, the wreck! 

A friend of mine sat one day in a 
foreign hotel beside a man whom he 
recognized from newspaper photo- 
graphs as one of America’s great manu- 
facturers. He introduced himself. 

“You must pardon me, sir, for ad- 
dressing you, but every American feels 
a personal pride in your success,” he 
said. “What a satisfaction it must be 


BARTON 


to have made your name stand for 
quality and square dealing not only in 
your own country but throughout the 
world! Surely few men have so much 
reason to be congratulated.” 

The famous man made no reply for 
several minutes. Finally he turned, 
with a haggard look. 

“Your words are very kind,” he 
answered. “Under other circumstances 
I should probably feel exactly as you 
suggest. But what does it all amount 
to when your son is a fool?” 

It is a disheartening thing that with 
all our increase in knowledge we have 
learned so little about the reasons for 
success or failure in the molding of 
human lives. Shall we ever penetrate 
deeper into this most baffling of all 
Nature’s secrets? 

Shall we some day understand why 
it was that the son of shiftless Thomas 
Lincoln became the greatest American, 
while the son of the powerful Napo- 
leon was of no account? Why two 
good parents produce a Washington, 
and two others, seemingly also good, a 
Benedict Arnold? 

Surely no other area of human life is 
more important or less explored. Who 
will found a laboratory to discover what 
parents can do for their children without 
doing too much? 

Who will win the undying gratitude 
of the race by teaching us how to raise 
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When you start toward any sport take along Salmagundi. 
Its chocolate morse give energy for the game and zest to 
the players. — And it doubles the deli ht of the “gallery”. 
It’s a favorite for outdoors because al the appy choice of 
dipped and solid chocolates; and the metal box is a protection 
against bad weather and hard knocks. 
On the way to the great outdoors get Salmagundi at the 


store that shows the sign 
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Chocolates 


© S.F W. & Son, Inc. 
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WO spots of white were visible—the airplane panels of a 
= mixed battalion of the 308th Infantry, marking their position 
in the Argonne Forest. By order, the battalion had attacked and 
penetrated the enemy’s lines. “You are to advance regardless of 
losses . . . . regardless of flank support.” 

At noon on the second day Major Whittlesley found that Ger- 
mans were in front and behind, having moved in from the ex- 
posed flank. The runner posts were broken. No communication 
with the rear except by pigeons—and by the airplane panels. 

One-fourth of the five hundred and fifty men of the battalion had 
been killed or wounded. They were without rations and without 
water—without enough dressings for the wounded. Pigeons were 
dispatched bearing messages describing the situation, but on the 
afternoon of the third day Allied artillery shells began bursting 
among the survivors, killing American soldiers, burying the 
wounded, and uprooting underbrush and trees, further exposing 
the American position to German sniper fire.. This demanded the 
release of the last pigeon. ‘Our own artillery is dropping a bar- 
rage directly on us. For heaven’s sake, stop it.” Then the sole 


chance of marking the position to Allied observation was by the 
panels, placed to catch the eyes of Allied flyers. 

On the fifth day enemy firing ceased temporarily, and an Ameri- 
can private, wounded and taken prisoner, was sent in by the 
Germans with this offer: The bearer... . has 
been charged against his will in carrying this present .... to 
recommend this commander to surrender with his forces, as it 
would be quite useless to resist any more The suffer- 
ings of your wounded can be heard in the German lines 
A white flag shown by one of your men will tell us that you 
agree with these conditions.” 

No answer except an order: “Take in those panels.” 

The panels held the sole hope that American aviators would spot 
the position accurately and drop ammunition and food for the 
starving men. Ammunition was all but spent. There had been no 
food for days. The panels were the only chance to communicate 
with the hammering troops at the rear. But the panels were white. 

“Take in those panels,” said Whittlesley There was to 
be nothing white showing in the American position. 
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He reached for th 

gun, but Phoebe thi 

her arms around him. 

“No, no, Shep, we: aint 

agoin’ to have none of 
that about me.” 


Jo you who know 
that beauty and 
chivalry and fine 
sacrifice are as 
real in life as any 
of the uglier “re- 
alities, Barry 
Benefield will be 
a joy. Readers 
and critics alike 
acclaimed his 


“Chicken Wagon 


Family.” It was 
true; it was of in- 
timate triumphs 
and tragedies 
faithfully and 
tenderly told. 
Here he begins the 


story of a great 
Love. 


LATE one afternoon in November the hermit boy was in the 
kitchen cooking an early supper, having had no dinner—his 
solitary system calling for only two meals a day. A blue norther 
sweeping down the Mississippi Valley had suddenly transformed 
summer into winter in northern Louisiana, and was still blowing a 
gale, driving the dry leaves in rustling ragged droves about the 
yards, whistling around the big house and roaring in the high 
pine trees. 

Shep had stooped to shove another stick of wood into the stove. 
His two long-eared red hounds, lying near, leaped up and stood 
growling, the hair between their shoulders stiff and bristling. Still 
stooping, the boy turned his head to look at the door, and then his 
terrified eyes began searching the room for possible means of escape. 

Leaning with her back against the door stood a girl, her wide 
blue eyes as full of terror as his big-pupiled gray ones. The 
noises of the wind-storm had hidden the sounds of her coming. 

“Mister, don’t let them dogs bite me.” 


“Down, Blue!” shouted Shep, striking at the hounds with a 
stick of wood. “Dry up, Blood!” He rose and looked at her. 
Her hair was yellow like corn, much of it blown loose about her 
eyes, and she kept lifting her head and shaking it to throw back 
the hair out of her eyes. Her thin face was very white now, and 
she was biting her little white teeth into her lower lip, while she 
awaited the issue of her daring. Shep said nothing, but his 
posture was a continuing question. 

“Mister, my pappy is out yonder in our wagin sick with a 
misery in his side, so I wisht we could git a night’s lodgin’ here. 
We cain’t go no further this night, we cain’t for a fact. I been 
drivin’, but hit’ll soon be dark now, an’ I’m afeared.” 

“Who is your father?” 

“He’s a yarb doctor, but his roots an’ barks what he gives the 
darkies don’t seem to do him no manner of good this time.” 

“What’s his name, I mean?” 

“Hooker Dibble, an’ I’m Pheebe Dibble. Oh, Mister, come on 
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wag 
any 
next 
S] 
out 

insic 
exit. 
sir,” 


Benefield 


an’ he’p me without no more talkin’, because Pappy shore is 


bad off.” Ske held out her hands to him, and Shep moved to- 
ward the small bareheaded figure. She flew out of the door, 
leading him to a covered wagon in front of the yard gate. Get- 
ting up on the hub of a forward wheel, she spoke back under 
the canvas. 

“Pappy, here’s somebody will he’p us. 
mean, because he aint said so yit.” 

“Phoebe gal, ax him to take the tail-piece outen the end of the 
wagin-bed so I can crawl out that way. I cain’t git down over 
any front wheel now.” The voice was sturdy enough, though the 
next moment it groaned dismally. 

Shep unscrewed the two iron rods holding in the tail-piece, lifted 
out the broad board and stood waiting silently. The girl had gone 
inside and was helping her father toward this more comfortable 
exit. He put his arms around Shep’s shoulders: “Now, young 
sir,” he gasped, “you drag me out, but be gentle, for God’s sake 


I ‘low he'll he’p us, I 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


be gentle.” The tall boy put his arms around him, eased him to 
the ground, and assisted by the girl got him around to the kitchen 
and into a straight chair before the stove. Shep set out another 
straight chair for the girl, saying nothing and blushing as he 
pointed at it. 

Lighting a candle, he began straightening up things, covertly 
taking stock of his guests. The stout broad-shouldered old fellow 
wore his brown and gray hair very long. A plait, its tip tied 
with a red string, depended in front of each ear, and his back 
hair fell to his shoulders. His eyebrows were thick jungles of 
brown and gray, and his enormous beard seemed to join with them 
and his hair to hide his face. His sharp eyes, his thin high nose 
and a broad spread of forehead was all of his countenance that 
was visible. 

Shep backed toward the door. “Now I'll go an’ put the team 
in the stable an’ feed them, an’ then I'll finish supper. After that 
you can get in bed, Mr. Dibble. I'll have to fix a place for you. 
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“Don't you want me, 

Shep? I wouldn't let ‘em 

force you to have me, but 

now they're gone. So 

if you want me—but 

maybe you don’t want 
me now.” 


You-all make yourselves 
comfortable.” 

“Young sir, Ill be 
obleeged if you'll fetch 
back that chist full of 
bottles an’ tin boxes you'll 
find in the wagin. Them’s 
my medicines, an’ I feel 
like I shore do need ’em.” 

The hermit boy was sur- 
prised by his almost en- 
tire lack of fear of these 
two strangers. He thun- 
dered at himself in his 
mind for not having evi- 
denced more cordiality by 
way of words. He was 
eager to help the sick old 
man, and he hurried 
through the chores outside 
with the team and then 
ran back to the house, 
bringing with him the 
medicine chest, which he 
placed on the floor near 
the sufferer. Hooker Dib- 
ble selected a tall black 
bottle, took a deep draft 
of the liquid, smacked his 
lips and then made a wry 
face as if to offset the 
smack. 

“This is the only fire in 
the house now,” Shep ex- 
plained, “but I'll make up 
a blaze in a bedroom after 
supper. I’ve got a couple 
of rabbits stewin’ on the 
stove there, an’ when I’ve 
cooked some cornbread 
and boiled some coffee, 
we'll eat. Maybe you'll 
feel better then, Mr. Dib- 
ble.” 

“Young sir,” old Hook- 

er groaned, “I misdoubt it, 
but I'll do my durndest. 
We shore air obleeged to 
you for your hospitality. 
I’m dogged if I know what 
we'd ’a’ done but for you, 
in that storm a-tearin’ 
around out there.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; 
you’re welcome, I’m sure.” 

This new réle of host had 

been thrust upon him. At first he had been nervous and full of 
fear, but he was now doing somewhat better, he thought, and was 
immensely pleased with himself; for a moment only, and then, 
remembering the graciousness that had been his father’s and his 
little grandmother’s, he was again cast down. 

Mixing some salt and- coarsely ground meal in a big yellow 
bowl, he scalded it with hot water, put six tremendous pats of it 
in a greased pan, each pat showing the print of his fingers on 
its top, and shoved it in the stove. 

“This is goin’ to be a paltry supper, Mr. Dibble, but I’ll cook 
you a chicken for breakfast. You must stay on, you know, until 
you feel entirely well. There’s plenty of room. I live all alone here.” 
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“What you air a-gittin’ ready there, young sir, looks an’ smells 


like a feast to us, don’t it, Phoebe? Rabbit stew an’ corn-pone 
an’ hot coffee an’ molasses, which I see on the table there! Hit 
sounds powerful good to me. An’ hit’s a God’s mercy to be 
inside a house before a warm fire a night like this. 

“Ves, siree, that norther took us unbeknownst. We was makin’, 
hell-bent for heaven, for a wagin’-yard in Crebillon, though we 
"lowed we had plenty of time. I been feelin’ po’ly for two weeks 
now, an’ we’re on our way back home, up in the Ozark Mountings 
of Arkansas. But hit’ll warm up in a day or so, an’ we'll drive 
on. Hit looks to me like I’m gittin’ old. I cain’t stan’ what 
used to, an’ my bitters an’ pick-me-ups don’t hit the spot liké 





we 4 


they used to.” He shook his head drearily, as if mourning not 
only his low state but the treacherous failure of his bitters and 
pick-me-ups. 

“Git your spunk up, Pap. You'll be all right tomorrow.” 
Phoebe reached over and laid her hand affectionately on his shoul- 
Ger, and he pulled it down and held it between his. 

“Maybe I better ride to Crebillon for a town doctor,” sug- 
gested Shep eagerly. “Maybe a medicine man can’t cure his own 
self.” It occurred to him that it wouldn’t be so dreadful to go 
into town after dark; and besides, he was willing to dare a good 
deal for the old man. Sitting down by the sufferer, he glanced 
across at the face of the girl. She was biting her under lip, and 


He went on per- 


“Lordy, she’s scared.” 
“You just say the word, Mr. Dibble, an’ I'll go like 
a shot; I could be back with the doctor by midnight.” 

“I’m obleeged to you, Mr. Tideboy—that’s your name, aint it? 


he thought to himself: 
suasively : 


We been hearin’ the darkies talkin’ about you. No sir, a town 
doctor’d give me a lot of chemical messes which God never meant 
for no man to put down in his insides. My roots an’ yarbs can 
do me more good; if they cain’t raise me, I’m a goner. But there, 
now, young sir, an’ you too, Phoebe gal, don’t you-all git skeered. 
This’ll pass; I’ve had it afore.” 

After supper, of which old Hooker ate mightily, explaining that 
it had been a long time since he’d had a game stew, Shep started 
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a roaring blaze in the fireplace of the bedroom just across the back 
porch from the ell, in which was a washroom, a kitchen, pantry 
and large dining-room. The vast bedroom with ceiling sixteen 
feet high had been first his mothef’s and then his grandmother’s. 
Phoebe came in to help him. Opening windows, they swept and 
brushed and rubbed, and put sheets and blankets on the huge 
canopied four-poster bed. 

“Yyur're the funniest boy—man, I mean—I ever seed.” Phoebe 
stoogbe<utinizing him admiringly, her hands on her hips, her 
Ligh cheek-bones touched with a deeper color than the rest of her 
fair face. “Seems like you can do everything—cook, sweep, make 
up beds an’ I don’t know what all else.” 

He felt a hot blush on his face and neck, and turning quickly, 
he kicked a log back on the fire with his bare foot. He became 
suddenly conscious of his feet. He wished he had on his shoes, 
but they were up in the attic, and besides, he hated to wear them. 
Nevertheless he resolved to put them on in the morning, nearly 
a month ahead of his usual time for covering his feet. She had 
on shoes, brass-toed brogans the tops of which stood away from 
her thin legs, making them seem thinner than they were. 

His back was now to her; he wanted to face around and look 
a long time at her, gathering clearer details than he had. He re- 
membered her thick, drab brown, pin-checked cotton dress, the 
tense, eager little face, the yellow hair twisted into a great flat 
knob at the back of her head. He longed to know other things 
about her, but shyness kept him staring at the fire. 

“How old are you, Phoebe?” He spoke over his shoulder. 

“Seventeen, goin’ on eighteen. How old are you, Mr. Tideboy?” 

“T’m nineteen. People mostly call me Shep. Well, let’s bring 
in Mr. Dibble. Maybe he’d like to go to bed right away.” 


HOOKER said he was more than willing to crawl into bed. 
“Lemme curl up like a animal, an’ I'll come around all right.” 
He took another long draft, from a tall blue bottle this time, 
hobbled into the bedroom and dropped down on the four-poster. 

Shep waited on the hearth in case he should be needed to help 
undress the patient. Phoebe took off his shoes, his coat, two 
vests and his shirt, and then the sufferer, groaning at the exertion, 
shoved his legs under the blankets; whereupon the girl put her 
hands beneath the covers and drew them out holding his trousers 
in her hands. 

“Phoebe gal, I want you to sleep in here on a pallet before 
the fire. I might need you in the night.”” Old Hooker caught her 
hand and kissed it, and she turned her head lest he see her eyes. 
“There, there, Phoebe, I feel you tremblin’ like you had a ague; 
don’t be skeered about me, child. Shucks, I aint a-goin’ this time. 
But sometime, Phcebe, I’ll pass in my checks. Maybe in a great 
hurry—maybe in a accident—so as I cain’t have time to say a 
word to you. If I ever do, you go on up in Arkansas an’ live 
with your Aunt Nannie; she'll give you a home an’ be glad to 
do it. You’d be worth that an’ a whole lot more to her. An’ 
Phoebe, save my black notebook with my remedies writ in it; 
hit might be he’pful to you some day. 

“Aye, Lordy, listen at that wind a-howlin’ out there like hounds 
on a trail. Howl on, hounds, you aint a-goin’ to git me this night, 
T’ll be bound. Pheebe gal, you aint had such a terrible hard time, 
have you, a-traipsin’ around the country with your trampin’ ol’ 
pappy, since your mommie died? I could ’a’ stayed up yonder 
an’ scratched them hills, an’ you could ’a’ gone to that prissy 
school-teacher three or four months in the year; but I ‘low you’ve 
learnt as much on the road with me. Maybe not the same things, 
gal, but things jist as good as her book teachin’, an’ better too. 

“You’ve met new people every day, Phoebe, an’ seed many a 
sight you’d never laid eyes on up yonder in the mountings. 

“Do you remember, Phoebe, that week we was storm-bound in 
the wagin-yard at Nat’itoches, along with that medicine show? 
I didn’t take much stock of that perfesser’s remedies, which was 
fotch-on stuff from St. Louis, but them two little red-headed 
banjo-pickin’ gals of his were fair cautions, they shore was. What 
a time you all had in the waginers’ house, frolickin’ together an’ 
actin’ an’ talkin’ an’ swishin’ your skirts like grown-up women 
with your dolls; an’ the perfesser an’ me gabbin’ away about our 
travels on the road. On the road, Phcebe, on the road: the jingle 
of the harness, the siftin’ of the sand from the wagin tires, camp- 
fires, the wind in the pines—oh, Pheebe, gal, I aint nothing but a 
vagabondin’ ol’ fool, an’ I ’spect I done put my restlessness in 
your blood too. 

“But you aint so ignerant of book-teachin’, air you, Phoebe? 
You got through all them McGuffey readers, an’ you ought to 
recite that piece for Mr. Tideboy about the ship an’ the storm.” 


“Tomorrow, Pappy, maybe.” 








A Little Clown Lost 








“Well, all right. Tomorrow’ll be better, child. Ill be on the 
mend then, an’ I can enjoy it more. I’ve heared you recite it a 
thousand times, I reckin, but hit never is old an’ stale for me 
from you. Now make your pallet down an’ we'll tell the young 
sir good-night.” 

Shé dropped on her knees by the bed and began kissing old 
Hooker’s gnarled hand.” 

“Why, Phoebe gal! What in the kingdom is the matter? I 
aint said a thing to skeer you.” 

“No sir, but the way you said it!” 

The tall barefooted boy stole across the room, opened the door, 
eased himself out and closed it without a sound. In order to be 
within call, he did not go to his accustomed sleeping-place in the 
attic but stayed in the kitchen. He rattled the stove to let her 
know where he was. He blew out the candle, wrapped himself in 
a lay down across two chairs pushed together, and closed 

is eyes. 






















SUALLY sleep was thus easy for him; but tonight sleep was 

not near him. Vaguely but profoundly dissatisfied with him- 
self, and dimly surprised at the unusual emotion, Shep yielded to 
an impulse to compare himself with his tall father, who now 
seemed a prodigious figure to him. 

When that Samuel Shepherd Tideboy, himself little more than 
a boy at the time, had ridden down out of the mountains of 
Tennessee, northern Louisiana was no more settled than the turbu- 
lent Texas territory just west of it, and Crebillon was, by virtue 
of its steamboat connection with far-away New Orleans, function- 
ing as metropolis of a domain as large as many a European nation. 

Land was to be had for the taking; and the long-legged tow- 
haired boy had started with a one-room log house. He worked 
hard, prospered, married a rich Dessaix, and soon an architect 
came up from New Orleans to plan another of those white 
mansions for a small feudal lord in the green wilderness. Labor 
and material were boundless. Time also seemed inexhaustible in 
the warm unhurried settlement, and the utmost care was given to 
each joint and peg and nail. Of all cypress in its parts exposed 
to the weather, of all heart pine and oak within, put together with 
an integrity that knew no temptation of haste, the big house, as 
everybody on the plantation called it, long outlived the system 
and the period that gave it birth, as has many another “big house” 
in the old slave lands of the South and Southwest. 

After the Civil War, the Tideboy plantation of some five thou- 
sand acres began shrinking. Ambitious freed blacks and small 
independent farmers of a new day bought outlying portions of it, 
and when Samuel Shepherd Tideboy died, in the late eighteen- 
eighties, there were only five hundred acres still belonging to the 
big house, chiefly cultivated by negro families working on shares 
who could move on when they wished. 

All the tenants except two did move on. There were now in 
the big house only a very young Shep Tideboy, born when his 
father was more than middle-aged and killing his mother in being 
born, and his hawk-nosed little grandmother. 

Shep’s Granny Jeanne ruled with a rigid discipline the two re- 
maining black families, both of whom had stayed because their 
women-folks enjoyed certain advantageous pickings there about 
the big home. She applied rigid discipline also to young Shep. 
In her end of the parish there were not more than half a dozen 
white families, widely scattered. There being then no school 
nearer than Crebillon, ten miles away, the boy’s black-eyed little 
grandmother had taught him herself, and continued the teaching 
so long as she lived. When he was seventeen, she passed on to the 
plot of ground marked by the rectangle of tall silent cedars. 

By will and proper court orders the Tideboy affairs, now no 
longer of large importance and becoming less so year by year, 
had fallen into the hands of a certain César Honfleur, a young 
realtor of Crebillon, designated guardian of Shep and executor of 
the estate. Every autumn just before school began in Crebillon 
the solicitous Mr. Honfleur rode out to the old place, fruitlessly 
questioned the two negro tenants as to the boy’s whereabouts, 
and galloped furiously back to town. 


















































































Gaer was at the hunting and fishing age; he had relapsed wi 
profound content into primeval wildness, and as to him his ene 
getic and well-meaning guardian and cousin was entirely helpless 
Nothing short of a posse and blood-hounds could have dragged 
him into school and civilized respectability. 

The two negro families, having wide choice of tenant-housé 
and plots of farming ground after the death of old Mrs. Dessaix 
had moved to the back of the place and rarely went near tht 
big house. There was talk generally among the negroes of i 
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being haunted, and they liked to think and act as if it were, for 
the sake of the thrills. Shep used it as a sort of headquarters, 
or point of departure; and even when there he occupied only the 
attic, because it seemed a peculiarly secret place and because in 
wet weather he could listen to the rain pattering on the cypress 
shingles just above his head. 

A horse as wild as he was roamed the fields, these surrounded 
by gray oak fences promising a century of service, and was avail- 
able when, on rare occasions, Shep worked small patches of corn 
and sweet potatoes, or slipped in to a store on the edge of Cre- 
billon to swap furs and chickens and eggs for tobacco, shotgun- 
shells and a few groceries. He might have had money from 
César Honfleur, the estate being far from bankrupt, but he feared 
meeting that fiery young cousin preaching respectable virtues and 
ambitious strivings. 

The shaded big house, its white paint long gone gray but not 
peeling off, seemed beyond the reach of dissolution. The pink 
roses and the blue sprigs of tiny flowers faded on the wall-paper 


, a 


Her blue eyes opened wide at seeing this new Miss Ekker. Tutor 
and tutored were sitting necessarily close together. 


inside; layer after layer of musty-smelling dust settled on floors 
and furniture, so that a bug crawling across a room left a long 
and perfect trail of small indentations that remained so until 
blotted out by other layers of dust; but the old house sat as 
lightly and as serenely upon its high red-brick pillars as it had 
when the French architect handed it over to the elder Tideboy. 

The two magnolia trees in the front yard, the tall pines at the 
eastern and western ends of the picket fence, the walnuts and the 
oaks marched on upward toward the sun, healthy and shapely 
without care; but the rose bushes, the Cape jasmines, the pome- 
granates and other smaller growths were, with the high grass, a 
riotous jungle of lush vegetation. Doves cooed in the pines of 
the front yard, and sometimes Shep would startle a covey of 
quail in the grass there. 

The green blinds of the old house were always shut, the double 
front doors never opened. The tall boy cooked in the woods or 
over a fire in the back yard, going into the kitchen of the ell 
behind the. rear porch only when the weather was very severe. 
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If people rang the door-bell at 
night, he remained quiet in the: is 
attic; if he heard them approach- ': ¢ 
ing the house in the daytime 
when he was about, he fied to 
the fields, calling his two red 
hounds after him. 

Always before this Shep had 
escaped guests. Those two now 
in his mother’s bedroom had 4 
been inescapab!e. But he was } 
not sorry. Thinking of the sick 
old man and the frightened girl, 
coming in out of the wind and 
the cold, he was glad he had 
been able to help them, and 
wished that he could do more 
for them and, especially, that he 
could do it gracefully, as his father and his 
grandmother would have done it. 

The fire was dying, and he heard the 
joints and cracks of the ancient stove settle 
and creak with the coming of coldness to 
it. One of the hounds lying behind the 
woodbox moaned in his sleep, scratching the 
floor with a jerking foot, living over again 
a chase that was part of a day passed on. 
By midnight the wind was losing its strength, 
and well before dawn it was dead. Then at 
last Shep drifted off to sleep, still worried 
about the old man of the road and his eager- 
faced daughter with the great blue eyes that 
darkened so beneath her tears. 

When he awoke, with a start, the kitchen 
was gray but growing brighter with each 
moment. Brushing sleep from his eyes with 
the back of his hand, he gathered pine kin- 
dling and oak billets in his left arm and 
crept to the room of the guests. He had 
warned Phcebe to stay covered up and warm 
until he made the morning fife. 

Opening the door cautiously, he peeped 
in. She lay on a pallet before the fireplace, now filled with gray 
ashes, from the middle of which a small red eye of live coal 
glared at him. Her lips were parted; her left hand lay across her 
breast, rising and falling with her steady breathing. 

Old Hooker Dibble’s eyes were wide open. Chills ran down 
the boy’s back at the sight of them, and he turned to run; but 
bracing himself, he edged inside the door, closing it softly. 

He tiptoed to the hearth, raked away the cold ashes from the 
living heart of fire, laid on some small splinters of fat pine. 
They exuded pungent drops of turpentine, fizzed in tiny blue 
violence for a moment, then flamed up. Carefully he put on 
larger pieces of kindling. Kneeling on the hearth, he turned to 
look toward the sleeper to see if he should continue his slow 
caution against waking her. 

Her eyelids lifted slowly, and she smiled; and then she called: 
“Pappy, Pappy, wake up! Hit’s a new day, an’ you'll be better 
now. Wake up, Pappy; the storm’s gone, an’ I hear birds singin’. 
We'll be on the road again soon. Wake up, Pappy, an’ say 
good-mornin’.”” Her voice was gay with banter. 

The tortured boy suddenly dumped the oak billets on the blaz- 
ing pine-knots, and holding his face away from her, rushed out 
of the room. 


Chapter Two 


oO” Hooker Dibble had gone out with the storm of Tuesday 
night, and on Thursday his covered wagon moved slowly 
across the field toward the rectangle of tall dark cedars, Shep 
walking by one of the horses and holding the bridle rein, Phoebe 
crouched on the high spring-seat under the front of the canvas, 
three negro men, two women and a group of seven children fol- 
lowing on behind. 

Social responsibility had fallen suddenly upon the hermit boy: 
he had done his best, but he was grieved with himself that his 
best here made so poor a showing. He had hurried Pompey Nix, 
one of the negro tenants, to Crebillon on Wednesday to get a 
coffin. Shep had ridden six miles up the country to engage for 


















































the funeral services the old preacher who had been present when 
his father and grandmother died; but the aged Methodist was off 
on his circuit, and the boy had called in the pastor of a near-by 
negro Baptist church. He had feared to delay the burying a day 
by going to town Thursday in search of a white preacher there. 

And yet Pompey Nix, Loretta and their three children, wry- 
necked little Seneca Samson, his portly Ariadne and their four 
small Samsons, and the Reverend Job Whaley lacked nothing in 
solemnity, dignity or tearful respect. Loretta and Airy wept as 
they walked; the children in their Sunday clothes rolled their 
eyes and were very quiet; and Job, with his long black Prince 
— coat buttoned all the way down, marched as to a noble 

irge. 

Perhaps old Hooker Dibble would not have been displeased if 
he could have seen the mourners moving across the still green 
field in the white afternoon, for such as these had been his chief 
customers and his most loyal defenders. But Shep’s head hung 
low as he stumbled on. 

At the cedars Job read the words about resurrection, meaning 
as much and probably indicating as much as most men could, and 
bowed his gray head for a moment. 

Shep’s shyness overcome by emotion, he seized Phoebe’s hand 
when Seneca and Pompey began shoveling the clods in on the 
coffin covering. She leaned her head sidewise against his shoulder 
and gave herself to the exquisite relief of womanly tears. And so 
they stood until the grave was filled in, mounded over and patted 
smooth, the tall boy agonizing for the want of something com- 
forting to say to her who looked so little and seemed so appealing 
standing against him. No words came to him to speak, but he 
felt as strong as a lion and wished that somehow he might use 
his strength for her. 

“Mr. Shep,” asked Seneca, “does you-all need us any more?” 

“No, thank you. We'll drive on to the big house now. I’m 
goin’ to make it up to you all for this sometime.” 

The negroes filed out of the small gate, closing it gently, and 
after a while the boy and the girl mounted the wagon and rode 
on back to the big house, silently, and thinking only of the old 
man of the road. 
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He lifted his great bulk slowly. 


Though the clear days were once again summer, the nights 
told of winter coming, and after supper Shep went into the big 
living-room to make a fire. The room, opening its French win- 
dows on the long front porch, connected through a door with the 
bedroom in which Hooker Dibble had turned off into a new road. 

Shep had left Phoebe crouched in a chair before the kitchen 
stove, staring with great dry eyes that frightened him; but hear- 
ing him in the front room, which had not before been opened, 
she seized a broom and a pan of water and hurried to help, 
knowing it would be deep in dust. They drove most of the 
dampened dust into the fire and much into the air, and then left 
the room with windows wide. The draft up the heated chimney 
and the wind of the chill dusk would presently brush clear the air. 

“Tt’s for you,” he said, sitting down by the stove to await the 
purging by fire and wind. “I thought maybe you wouldn’t want 
to sleep in the other one, now.” 

“Oh, Shep, the trouble we’ve been to you!” 

“Shucks, Phceebe!” He thought unutterably tender things he 
wanted to say to her, for her eyes were wet and dark again, and 
splendid shining things he longed to do'for her. He reached 
over and took her hand in both of his, holding it as a great- 


“Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered 
here on this happy occasion to celebrate—" 


After a while 


hearted boy holds a lost and stricken baby bird. 
he began talking, keeping his eyes away from hers. 
“Phoebe, when you want to go to that aunt your father spoke 


I reckon we'll have to write first.” 


about, I'll help you. 
I hate her.” 


“Shep, I don’t want to go to her. 

“But—” 

“Couldn’t I stay around here somewhere near? I aim to work. 
I knowed all along that sometime Pap would drap off an’ then 
I’d have to do for myself.” 

“There isn’t any white family near by in this neighborhood, 
Phoebe, an’ the few that are in this end of the parish wouldn’t 
need you. ‘They’ve daughters of their own, an’ besides negroes 
do all the work they have done by outsiders. I could sell off 
your father’s wagon an’ team an’ things, an’ send you the money.” 

“Well, I reckin maybe I'll have to go to Aunt Nannie, but let’s 
not talk about hit any more tonight. My head’s all fuzzy inside, 
an’ I cain’t think. Let me go to bed, please; I’m so tired, Shep.” 

In the living-room, he pulled the huge old-fashioned horsehair 
sofa in front of the fire, supplied her with fresh blankets, closed 
all the windows but one, built up the fire, and waited at the door 
leading into the next room, looking back (Continued on page 144) 
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Tue author of “Towards Morning”—an Eng- 
lish girl who has visited the far-flung outposts 
of Empire—follows in the Egypt of today, and 
then upon the South African veldt, the outcome 
of the elemental conflict between man’s claim 
for the companionship of the girl he marries 
and the claims of their children upon her. 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


HEY had, of course, friends in common. All English-speak- 

ing people in Cairo of any standing were linked up somehow; 
but it just happened that those two had never met. Faversham 
was rarely in Cairo and still more rarely in Shepheard’s—which 
accounted for it. But it was odd and significant that when they 
did meet it was so conspicuously—they being two people who de- 
tested standing out in any way, not from shyness but from an 
intense reserve and pride. 

Faversham had just come in from a long inspection trip and 
was crossing the terrace to speak to a man he knew; and Felice 
had just left a little group of friends. In an open space between 
the tea-tables they came face to face with one another. A trifling 
incident, if they had been anything but what they were—two 
perfect examples of a type. They couldn’t help recognizing each 
other. Anybody would have recognized them: Their kind built 
Empires. They went where no one else had ever been, and 
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To escape a position which threatened to become 
absurd, Faversham bowed as though they knew 
each other, and Felice smiled. 


dressed for dinner in the jungle. They were impeccably honest, 
just and fearless. They had high, narrow and inflexible standards 
and uncomplicated thoughts inherited from generations of honest, 
just and fearless ancestors. They came from the soil of English 
shires, and in that soil they would be buried—if the jungle didn’t 
get them first, in which case a fraction of that jungle would be 
forever England. And ‘ncidentally they were good to look on, 
being tall and well-built and .clear-eyed, with that air of breeding 
which is better than perfection of feature. 

Their eyes met. It was one of those casual glances which, 
before anyone knows what has happened, tightens to a close, 
penetrating regard. It was like a net thrown over them. In order 
to escape a position that threatened to become absurd, Faversham 
bowed slightly as though they knew each other, and Felice smiled 
and flushed and passed on with a young, embarrassed dignity. 

Faversham joined his friend and sat down. 

“Who is that girl?” he asked. 

The friend had the tact to remain casual. 











Just out from home. Rather 
Not in the least the flapper type.” 
“I’m sick of them. 


“General Inley’s daughter. 
charming, don’t you think? 

“Thank God for that!” Faversham said. 
Staying here, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes. For the duration, I expect. 
mand, you know—” 

Faversham began to talk about the new dam he was building 
and which was to make a distant valley blossom into fertility. 
He had a strange dark passion for this alien country which was 
also characteristic of the conquering type which ends by giving 
love and life to the conquered. 

Felice Inley did not appear there again. She had gone to her 
room ostensibly to change for a tennis party; but for the rest of 
the afternoon she remained at her window, seeing nothing of the 
view. She did not know what had happened or was happening to 
her. She only knew that she was shaken to the heart by the 
footsteps of an impending, unescapable destiny 

Robert Faversham came to Shepheard’s that night, and they 


Her father’s in com- 


were formally introduced. They danced 
together. He had not much use for so- 
cial activities, but he danced as well as he 
did everything listed in the curriculum of 
his tribe; and evening clothes set off his 
broad shoulders and narrow flanks even 
better than the dusty riding-kit in which 
she had first seen him that afternoon. 

She was quite frankly shy, and she de- 
lighted him. Everything about her—her 
manner with its mingling of reserve and 
eagerness, her soft fair hair knotted at the 
nape of her slender touchingly innocent 
neck, and the white simple dress—was in 
delicious harmony. She refused the ciga- 
rette he punctiliously offered her. She con- 
fessed that she had never done anything 
useful in her life—not even war-work. Her 
father didn’t see the necessity, and he 
wanted her to keep out of the rough and 
tumble. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, smiling timidly 
at her little joke, “he feels that I wouldn’t 
help much. You see, I’m not good at 
things—” 

“I know you are,”—he smiled back at 
her,—“if they’re the right things. The 
question is—what are they?” 

“Oh—just silly things.” 

“I don’t believe they’re silly 
you like best? Tell me.” 

She dropped her eyes beneath his. 

“T don’t know. Playing with my broth- 
ers and sisters, I think. They’re so much 
younger than I am. It’s such fun—as 
though—” 

“As though what?” 

“Well—as though my old 
come to life.” 

“Children,” he suggested. 

She did not answer. 

“I’m glad I’ve found you,” he said. “I 
was beginning to think there weren’t any 
women left in the world—real women.” 

They saw each other every day after 
that, and a week later he motored her out 
to Mena House, and in the cool of the 
afternoon they rode away from the shad- 
ow of the Pyramids out onto the desert. 
She rode side-saddle, but courageously and 
well. 

At the end of a long gallop he dis- 
mounted to tighten the girths of her saddle, 
and they rested for a while without speak- 


What do 


dolls had 


ng. : 
Then he ‘began to talk about himself—he 
told her about his people and his work in 


the Egyptian Public Service. It wasn’t a 

job at which you could grow rich, but it 

meant a decent living and security. He 
loved the work. Cairo was all right. In the summer you could 
go down to Alexandria, and there were long leaves. At the end 
of it all was a reasonable pension and retirement in England. 
Of course, he had wanted to go to the War, but they wouldn't 
let him.. And he wasn’t sentimental about it. The thing was to 
get on with your job. 

He had removed his helmet, and while he talked, she looked 
down at the crisp black hair which was already grizzling a little 
at the temples. She had an absurd desire to lay her hand on his 
head and draw it against her breast and pet him as she did her 
smallest brother when he was being very solemn about some 
boyish enterprise. She wasn’t listening very clearly. His life 
was a thing apart, a man’s life. It did not concern her 

He knew that she wasn’t listening, and that with regard to his 
work, she didn’t understand at all. He didn’t want her to. It was 
all a clearing of the way for what was real and vital between them. 

“That’s all about myself,” he said, looking up. ‘“Now—what 
about you?” 
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“There’s nothing about me,” she protested, “that could interest 
anybody—” 

“It interests me. You must have thought about the future— 
about what you want in life.” 

He saw the color fly to her cheeks like a flag. He felt very 
gentle toward her, but he was ruthless too. The next day he 
would be gone again for a month; and this was no thing to be 
taking chances about. 

“Tell me what you want?” he said. 

Her eyes met his with a desperate courage. 

“Just—just what any girl wants.” 

“A home of your own?” 

She nodded. 

“And what else?” 

She couldn’t see him any more. Through a mist of tears she 
saw instead a bevy of faces—small angelic faces that seemed to 
plead with her. She could not have answered. 

“Children?” he murmured. 

“More—more than anything else in the world—” 

“You dear!” 

“Aren't you laughing at me?” 

“Laughing? Shall I tell you what I want?” He laid his hand 
on hers. He was dead sure of her, dead sure of her understand- 
ing him now. They had both known of this from the beginning; and 
perhaps the long reckless gallop and the sense of 
their nearness to ancient, everlasting forces made 
his simplicity possible. In effect, he had a right 
to directness. For he had lived a life as clean and 
straight as her own. 

“T want you,” he said. “I want you to be my 
home and the mother of my children, Felice.” 

She closed her eyes. He saw her sway a little, 
like a slender young tree in a sudden gust of 
storm. He lifted her clean out of the saddle and 
held her to him with protective and passionate 
tenderness. 


Memory had made him reck- 
less. His mare put her foot 
in a gopher-hole, and the two 
came down together. 


It was the next year: Felice looked down on little Christopher's 
head. She was tired but very happy. 


What You Want in Life 


It was as if she had come 





to the end of a pilgrimage—to the end of a period of preparation, 


and now real life was to begin at last. 


Everything had been fog 


this. Her playthings, her school-days, dances and parties and the 
young men at whom she had looked shyly, thinking, “Is it you? 


No, it’s not you,” and then Robert himself. All for this. She 
rested her lips on the fine, thin baby hair. 

“You’re my job,” she thought. 
had his canals and his dams, but she had her baby. It was going 


to be all right now. 


Faversham came in softly. 


the climate suits him.” 


“That’s just a fancy, pretty one. 
least in winter. He'll be perfectly well here.” 

“But in the summer—” 

“Well, you two can run dowg 
to Alexandria, and I'll join you 
when I can. And then next year 
we'll have a long leave.” 

She wasn’t satisfied. But she 
lay silent, her eyes closed again 
He thought how lovely she wasj 
and how lucky he had been. § 

She seemed to him the ems 

















“My job—my life.” Robert 


The room was in twilight. The 
pretty white bed was like a boat floating in shadow and carrying 
a cargo of frail life that was his—that was so deeply and touch 
ingly his that he felt as though some secret, aching cord knotted 
the three of them together. He sat down on the edge of the bed 
and laid his big hand over her small one. 
“What was he this time? 
“Don’t laugh. You'll wake him.” 
“I wish he would wake up sometimes; he sleeps like a little pig# 
“He doesn’t. He’s been fretful this morning. I don’t believg 


Her eyes opened. 
Prime Minister or Field Marshal?” 


It’s a grand climate—af 
















bodiment of all wom# 
anhood—at leasf 
the womanhood he 
liked, the old-fashe 
ioned womanhood 
that was eternal and 
to which humanity 
would have to return, 
if it was to - persist. 
And now through her 
child he too became 
a link in a great chain 
of life, stretching out 
of a dim past and 
lengthening into a dim 
but glowing future. 
He owed her a sort 
of earthly immortal- 
ity. 

He bent and kissed 
her. She stirred and 
sighed a little. 

“T must have fallen 
asleep.” 

“Poor darling! So 
tired, eh?” 

“A little. Going 
riding, Robert?” 

“Presently. The 
fact is, I’ve got to be 
away a day or two, 
sweetheart. There’s 
some fuss about the 
water-supply at El- 
Passon. Dams and 
canals take no stock 
of babies. I’ve got 
to go along and tidy 
them up. You wont 
be lonely, will you?” 

“Oh, no—Christo- 
pher and I—we’ll be 
all right.” 

He waited for 8 
moment, vaguely per 
plexed. There was 
more than a fuss at 
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He didn’t suppose that any man had come so near the realization of his dearest fancy. 


El-Passon. There was trouble. For months discontent had been 
brewing. The fellaheen believed that they had been done out of 
their rightful share of irrigation, and somebody would he sure to 
get a knife in the ribs before their grievances were settled. Of 
course he couldn’t tell her that—under no circumstances. Yet 
there was something ironic, a little grim, even, in her anxiety for 
the child lying so safely in the crook of her arm, while he— 

But of course she didn’t know. 

Felice’s eyes had closed again. She was really tired. And 
besides, it had been so peaceful lying alone with Christopher. 
Dams and canals and water-supplies—somehow they stirred a sort 
of resentment in her, and she mustn’t feel any strong emotion. It 
wouldn’t be good for Christopher. And Christopher was her job. 

So she pretended to fall asleep again. It was the easiest way. 
She felt Robert’s clipped military mustache brush against her 
cheek, then the soft closing of a door. She drew Christopher 
closer to her, whispering a great secret into his small ear. 


Do you 
know? You and I are everything in the world to one another. 
Everything.” 


“I’m your mother, Christopher, your own mother. 


AVERSHAM walked across the Kase-el-Nil bridge. His car 

was to pick him up at his office, and by nightfall he should 
be at his destination. He was going alone, except for his body- 
servant, who would be of no use whatever in a mix-up. But if 
he couldn’t manage his job single-handed, he wasn’t fit for it. 
He only wished he felt more inclined to tackle trouble. He was 
conscious of being below par, dissatisfied—he didn’t know what 
about. 

A carriage drove past him, stopped and waited for him to come 
up alongside. Claire Carston held out her hand to him. She was 
a woman in the early thirties, and good-looking in a lean, muscu- 
lar way that he didn’t like. She worked in the Archeological 
Department, which he didn’t like either, and was supposed to 
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know more native dialects than any man in the country. She 
smoked and swore and was everything that Faversham detested. 
Nevertheless in his present mood it was a’relief to have anyone 
to talk to. “Going my way?” she asked. 

“If your way is toward my office.” 

“Near enough. Get in. How’s the wife and brat?” 

“Splendid.” 

“That’s good. What’s this I hear about El-Passon?” 

“Oh, just the old story. They think they’ve got a grievance. 
So they have. Well, it’s all in the day’s work.” 

“White man’s burden and so forth. Just wait till the war’s 
over and they begin clamoring to run the show themselves.” 

“They wont. They’re not such fools.” 

“Aren't they? You'll see.” 

“If there’s any rot of that sort,” Faversham said, “I for one 
should clear out of the Service.” 

“My dear man, we all should. We’d have to. But it will be a 
gay prospect for some of us who aren’t keen on starting life all 
over again. I suppose you'll be off at once?” 

“Tm on my way.” 

“Who’s going with you?” 

“No one. If they don’t realize by this time that I represent 
fair play, I deserve what I get.” 

“That’s true enough. But it will be worrying for Felice.” 

“She doesn’t know.” 

There was a moment’s silence. s 

“No—I suppose she wouldn’t.” 

They talked about the state of things until they reached his 
office. He got down, and they shook hands again. For a moment 
their eyes met. He noticed for the first time that there was 
something pleasing in their straight comradely regard—and some- 
thing pitying. What the deuce was she pitying him about? And 
it was odder still that he didn’t resent it—that he felt ab- 
surdly comforted and reinforced. 


[TTILE CLIVE came in the last year of the War. He wasn’t 
so strong as Christopher, and Felice worried about him a 
good deal. But she was tremendously happy. It had been 
wonderful having Christopher, but there had been something lack- 
ing—a feeling that this couldn’t be all, that there must be some- 
thing around the corner which would fill her life and make it 
harmonious and complete. Now she knew. Clive had been 
round the corner. She was extravagant in her joy in him. 

Clive had a small, pale face and quiet ways. It was the climate. 
She longed for the time when they could go home on leave; 
and perhaps Robert would let them stay on after he came back. 
She had a vision of a pretty little cottage somewhere in Dorset, 
and of the two boys playing in the garden. Life would begin at 
last—her real life, to which all that had been was just a prepar- 
ation. 

Amidst these dreams Robert came and went like a shadow. 
When he came home at night with the perplexed and baffled lines 
between the eyes, she was gentle and kind but rather absent. 
She had a vague idea that something was happening of which he 
passionately disapproved. He said once: “If things go on like 
this, we'll have to clear out, dear.” And she had said: “Isn’t 
that too bad?” But she knew that men didn’t want to be 
bothered with silly questions. Besides, at that moment she had 
heard Clive crying. 

They didn’t ride together any more. Of course while the 
children had been coming it hadn’t been possible. Afterward 
she didn’t seem to care for it. She had Clive and Christopher. 

Faversham had argued a little. 

“But sweetheart, when they go to school—” 

He had been stopped short by the look in her eyes—an al- 
most furtive look, like that of a small frightened animal that 
might become reckless and even dangerous in its fear. But she 
had just laughed. 

“Qh, that’s years and years away. I'll be an old lady.” 

“Not so old,” said Faversham. 

They had left it at that—both instinctively drawing back 
from a suddenly revealed chasm. 

He didn’t worry her with his trouble; he knew what would be 
her inevitable reaction. She would be delighted at the idea of 
their going home. She wouldn’t understand that it meant the 
end of his career. 


LTOGETHER it wasn’t unnatural that when the end did 

come, he should go to Claire Carston’s first. They had seen 

a good deal of one another, and besides, her own career was 
affected. They could talk the situation over reasonably. 








What You Want in Life 












“My brother Geoffrey has a ranch out in South Africa,” she 
said. “I’m going out to him. I know a good deal about farm- 
ing, and I could lend a hand. But he wants a man partner who 
could put money into the place. Why don’t you come along?” 

He flushed up. 

“It’s the only sort of life I could endure—after this. 
see, we haven't saved a bean.” 

“None of us have. But the Government has promised com- 
pensation. You'll have that much to start with.” 

“And then,” he said, “there’s Felice and the kids.” 

“They could come along too. You could run a shack up for 
them in no time.” 

“Somehow I don’t see Felice in a shack. Besides, there’s the 
climate.” 

“The climate’s all right.” 

“She wouldn’t believe it. The fact is she’s pining for home, 
and she thinks Clive is too. When she hears that we’d be a 
hundred miles from a doctor—well, she wouldn’t face it. And 
besides, later on—” 

“Later on they’d be at school.” 

“You see,” he answered, “Felice is a mother—first and last. 
A born mother. She’d see me hacked into little pieces rather 
than that Clive should have a tummy-ache.” 

“I suppose that’s why you married her,” Claire suggested. 

“One of the reasons. She and I are cut out of the same wood. 
She wanted—well, a man. And I wanted a woman. I’d no use 
for this half-and-half creature monkeying my manners, playing 
at ‘my work, pretending to stand on her own feet and pay her 
own way. I'd no use—” 

“You can leave all that out,” she interrupted amiably. “I’m 
that sort myself. And believe me, when I pay my bills, there’s 
no pretense whatever.” 

He caught himself up. “I’m sorry. I’m not criticizing. I only 
mean that Felice is my ideal—to the last dot.” 

— are rather dangerous things to be married to,” she ob- 
served. 

Somehow he didn’t like that. There was an implied criticism— 
consequently an implied disloyalty on his side. And loyalty was 
the very essence of his code. 

“After all, she’s right. I’m a man. I've got to stand on my 
feet. The children are different. Her first duty is to them.” 

“Even children have to stand on their own feet. If we don’t 
realize that we’re not being fair to them.” 

“You mean,”—he hesitated, stumbling a little—“you mean— 
that if you were my wife—and had to choose—you’d leave them— 
and come with me?” 

“Tf I answered that,” she replied, smiling, “it wouldn’t help 
you much. I’m not your wife.” 


But you 


“THY were playing in the garden—the three-year-old Clive, 
and the five-year-old Christopher, and Felice. He stopped 
in the shadow of the trees to watch them. It was like the pic- 
ture of a dream. He didn’t suppose that any man had _ ever 
come so near the realization of his dearest fancy. 

They were playing trains. Felice was the conductor; Clive, be- 
ing very small, had the rear end, with evidently only the vaguest 
idea as to its responsibilities. Christopher, as engine, went “Puf- 
puff!” dutifully. He was a big child for his age, and could have 
played with older boys. But Felice liked the three of them to 
stay together. There was, Faversham suspected, a rather bored, 
resigned look in the boy’s blue eyes. 

Felice’s light dress was dust-stained. There was a button off one 
of her sleeves. The fair hair hung disheveled about her flushed 
and eager face. Faversham wondered why she didn’t cut the 
stuff off as other women were doing. It was smarter, neater. 
You would have seen the pretty shape of her head. 

Faversham called out; and Christopher, disregarding the disas- 
trous results, broke his couplings and flung himself on his father’s 
long legs with whoops of joy. ‘ Faversham held the boy close to 
him. For a minute again it seemed quite perfect—the four of 
them together. 

Felice stood up, brushing the hair from her eyes. She smiled 
faintly, but he realized that she was sorry the game had been in- 
terrupted. 

“Aren’t you home rather early, Robert?” 

“A little. I had something I wanted to talk to you about. 


Send the children to the nurse, wont you, dear?” 
“But it’s the time we always play together. Wont it wait?” 
“T think it’s waited long enough. Besides,” —he felt suddenly 
strangely ill-at-ease with her— “I’ve got myself into the mood 
to talk.” 


(Continued on page 156) 
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7 HY argue with 

me?” shrugs Bar- 
ney Cole. “It’s up to 
you to insert laughs. 
You’re the big gag and 
giggle man from Goth- 
am, aren’t you?” 

“What of it?” I yelps. “There are some things that just can’t 
be done. Spots for gags are about as thick in this sweet-scented 
Borgia mess of yours as three-legged giraffes in Iceland.” 

“Make your own spots,” suggests the director. “It’s easy. 
All you got to do is be brilliant.” 

“As for instance?” I demands. “Shall I have the dying duchess 
heave a platter of tripe at the Cardinal, or have the Marquis do 
a comedy fall on the way to his execution?” 

“There are places in the script,” points out Barney, “where 
nobody’s dying. Why—” 

“If they’re not,” I cuts in, “they’re either getting ready to or 
have just been through it. You haven’t got a picture, feller; 
you’ve got an obit.” 

“Be that as in May,” says Cole. 
laughs, and he’s going to get ’em.” 

“Quelle chance,” I growls, “in this merry mélange of murder!” 

“He'll get ’em,” insists Barney. “A bird that could work a 
Broadway night-club flash into ‘Robinson Crusoe’ isn’t going to 
let ‘Lucretia Borgia’ make a tramp out of him.” 

“Night-club in ‘Crusoe!’” I exclaims. 

“Yep,” says Cole. “There was a sequence planting His Loneli- 
ness on the island, then a sub-title—‘How Different from Life in 
the Crowded Places!’ lap dissolving into a cabaret shot. After 
about five hundred feet of dancing cuties, dressed up in cuticle, 
another title—‘But There Was Nothing Like This to While Away 
the Time on Crusoe’s Island’ brought us back to the castaway.” 

“Gosh!” I snorts. “With that system he could have worked in 
the burning down of the Schmidkoonz Brewery in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., and the laying of the Atlantic cable. That. makes it easy,” 
I continues. “All I need is a shot of a guy in a silk hat falling 
over a black cat and sitting down in a sheet of fly-paper.with the 
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“The lower the 
start, the higher the 
hat. If I'm ever 
electrocuted, I 
hope that skirt's 
sitting in my lap.” 


a itle—‘N othing Like 
his Broke into the 
loom of the Borgia 
astle.’ ” 
“T’m afraid not,” says 
arney. “The ‘Crusoe’ 
film was made about ten 
years ago when the industry was in its da-da days.” 

“And now,” I offers, “it’s gone ga-ga.” 

“Since then,” pursues the director, “Rulen has had a severe 
attack of acute realism complicated with a debt to art and a 
sense of duty to his public. Your Borgia gags’ll have to ease 
natural into the action, and they'll have to be period pieces— 
none of your Grand Rapids pie-throwing or pants-falling tableaux.” 

“Period pieces, eh?” I remarks. “What am I supposed to 
know about the good old days when the Borgia baby was cyanid- 
ing around?” 

“You’ve read Joe Taylor’s continuity, haven’t you?” inquires 
Barney. 

“I’ve thudded through it,” I returns; “and the only impression 
I gets is of a bunch of bozos dressed in Paris green and carrying 
a pint of prussic on the hip. They don’t split your sides with 
laughs—they do it with stilettos. How am I—” 

“Bench your bazoo,” cuts in Cole, peevish, “and let your brains 
bat for a while. If you haven’t any, maybe the research depart- 
ment’ll hunt some up for you. You know as well as I do that 
there’s no plot going that wont stand comedy relief; the more 
somber the layout, the easier the laugh.” 

“Well,” says I, “this Borgia yarn wont need any comedy relief 
treatment from me.” 

“Why not?” snaps Barney. 

“Because,” I comes back, “it’s already been relieved of comedy. 
Tell me,” I goes on, “how does the boss happen to be falling for 
another costume picture? I thought he was through after the 
way that French Revolution feature guillotined his bank-roll.” 

“This is a business proposition,” explains Cole. “Quintessence 
Films has just opened up an exchange in Berlin, and Borgia is 
being made as a sort of graceful gesture to Germany.” 
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_ “Graceful gesture to Germany!” I exclaimed. “Where does 
it get to be a graceful gesture to Germany to show a German 
gal poisoning all the home folks? Where does—” 
“But this Lucretia Borgia wasn’t any German,” 
Barney. 
“Wasn’t a German!” I repeats. 


interrupts 


“Then how in the—” 
“Listen,” barks 


2) Cole. “If Rulen 
) thinks she was, and 
believes her rough- 


on-rats stuff will go 
big with the Heinies, 
that’s his business. 
I’m directing his pic- 
tures, not his educa- 
tion. As far as I’m 
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concerned, he can film the 
burning of Savannah by Sher- 
man to please the Georgia 
exhibitors if he wants to.” 

“He’s just the type that 
would,” says I. “The big fat-head!” 

“Sure he’s a fat-head,” grunts Barney. 

“That’s why he’s down to his last five mil- 
lion.” 

“Money isn’t everything,” I comes back, quick as a 
flash. 

“What’s that wheeze?” inquires Cole. “A graceful ges- 
ture to your creditors? Besides his dough,” goes on Barney, 
“Rulen’s been decorated by a couple of foreign governments and 
slipped an honorary degree by a high-class diploma-mill—D.C.A., 
Doctor of Cinema Art. Laugh that off.” 

“I don’t have to,” says I. “It was laughed on him; let him 
laugh it off himself. Listen, I just thought of a great gag.” 

“You and who?” snaps Barney. f 

“Remember,” I goes on, “where Lucretia hands her sweetie 
a cup of wine?” 

“That’s been poisoned?” queries Cole. as 

“Yeh,” says I. “She’s slipped a jigger of good-by juice into 
the beaker, but the young Duke of Pimento doesn’t know that. 
He takes a sip. : 

“ ‘How do you like it?’ asks the Borgia doll. 

“ ‘Great!’ comes back the Duke. ‘It just slays me.’” 

“Me too,” snarls Barney. 

Though I’ve no doubt the Borgia wench was a tough some- 
thing who knew her sash-weights and picture wire, she couldn’t 
have been boiled as hard as Joe Taylor makes her out in his 
continuity. It’s just not believable, especially nowadays when all 
the two-story thinkers are out proving that the birds whose birth- 
days we celebrate were a lot of low-lifes, and that the Neros and 
Captain Kidds were history’s real sweethearts. Right this minute 
there’s a lad in Hollywood getting up dope to square Adam’s big 
boy Cain. According to him, Cain was reading a book or some- 
thing when Abel, for no reason at all, up and threw a rock at 
him. In self-defense Cain ducked; the Irish calling-card hit a 
rubber tree, boomeranged back and kayoed Abel. Cain kept 


silent to protect the name of a woman, God bless em! Who she 
was nobody knows, but he married her later and went into the 


ancestor business. ; 
I haven’t heard whether anybody’s mixed up a shaker of white- 
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wash for Lucretia, but it wouldn’t surprise me any to learn she 
was a perfect housewife who did everything for the husband and 
the kiddies, and what folks thought was poison was only elder- 
berry wine. If you ever drank any of that stuff, you'll under- 
stand enough of her life to explain her reputation. 

For two hours after leaving Barney, I digs through the dark 
clouds of Joe’s script, hunting for a hem on which*to hang a 
silver lining, but there’s nothing stirring. If there ever was a 
fooling-proof product it’s “Breakfast with Borgia,” the working 
title of Taylor’s mess of graveyard stew. The plot’s something 
like this: 

At the jump-off we finds Lucretia dickering with an astrologer 
or somebody for some poison with which to bump hence the 
Marquis of Spumoni, who’s offended her by refusing to buy her a 
necklace of post-holes or a couple of other gee-gaws. She gets 
a vial of vile stuff and then invites the astrologer to lunch. 


When his head’s 
turned, she pours > 
a few drops into Ng 
his consommé and .4° 

out he passes, 
proving that his 
dope was real pre- 
war. 

Lucretia orders a servant to heave the 
body into the donjon keep or the port- 
cullis, and while he’s standing on the brink 
doing same, the Borgia hussy gives him a shove, 
making her two down on the hole. Dead men sell 
no tales to the tabloids. 

That establishes the atmosphere and puts you 
into the jovial mood necessary for the enjoyment 
of a pleasant evening with rigor mortis. Murders 
follow one another so closely they kick each other in the heels; 
one death can feel the hot breath of the next one on the back 
of its neck. Folks are put away with poisoned food, poisoned 
flowers, poisoned gloves, poisoned rings and even poisoned bed- 
sheets. Lads who manage to get out of the castle are met by 
bravos—not the kind you hear at the Metropolitan—the kind that 
give you the works with dirks. 

The main story hinges on the love of Lucretia for The Duke of 
Pimento, who can’t see her for dust, he being goofy over Angela 
Pitti. You'd imagine there'd be some light, romantic sequences 
between the two sweeties, but not so, my lords and ladies! An- 
gela’s a doleful baby, who’s either crying over some member of 
the family checked out by the Borgias or talking of going into 
a nunnery. 

The big smash comes when The Duke is captured by Lucretia’s 
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hired hands after a battle in which the losses among the extra 
men is something terrible. The next morning:he is brought out 
of his cell to have breakfast with Mile. Borgia. He drinks a cup 
of wine she offers, and starts dying all over the salle @ manger. 
Just as he is about to call it a life, Lucretia leans over him for 
a final gloat. The Duke grabs her fingers and presses a ring on 
one of them against her bosom. The ring’s poisoned, of course. 
The picture fades out with Angela in a convent. 

Nice batch of dough to leaven, what? Still, Rulen wants com- 
edy relief, and it’s up to me to play Red Cross to the disaster. 
Out in Hollywood, Rulen is the man nobody noes. 

There not being a chance of gagging the continuity the way 
it stands, I beats it over to Joe Taylor’s office to see what can be 
done about taking his brain-baby out for a joy-ride. I finds him 
with Olga de Jaune, who’s slated for the Borgia rdle. 

As Frisco loves Los Angeles, so Olga loves me. And that goes 
in reverse, too. If I’m ever electrocuted, I hope that skirt’s 
sitting on my lap. I'd been on several of her pictures, and she’d 
sort of gotten the idea that I built up comedy situations just to 
rob her of close-ups. That she might have forgiven, but what 
she couldn’t forgive was the fact that I knew her when she was 
Ollie Jones and dancing for her cakes and ale in Dan Sweeney’s 
dump in Brooklyn. The lower the start, the higher the hat 

“Joe,” says I, “we got to cut some skylights in your script and 
let a bit of sun in.” 

“T don’t see,” he begins, “what—” 

“T don’t, either,” I cuts in, “but that’s because of the low risi- 
bility. As your piece is now,” I goes on, “all you'll have to do 
is spray the theater with formaldehyde and give away mauso- 
leums for souvenirs to make the audience think they’re being 
patted in the face with a spade.” 

“T’m satisfied with it,” snaps Olga. 

“You would be,” says I; “but then, you’re all wrapped up in 
art—or is that a Siberian sable?” 

“What would you suggest?” inquires Taylor. 

“Well,” I returns, “you don’t have to show a guy beating up 
his wife every day to plant the idea that he’s a wife-beater. 
Aren’t one or two poisonings enough to get over the idea that 
Lucretia knew her narcotics?” 

“You’re a gag man,” says Joe, kind of cold. “Just what have 
you to do with the dramatic structure of my scenario?” 

“Don’t get the idea 

I’m hipped on the job,” 

I snaps. “I’d just as 

- soon gag the President’s 
¢ message as that epitaph 


A pleasant evening with rigor 
mortis. One death can feel the 
hot breath of the next one on 
the back of its neck. 
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of yours, but you know me and my sense of duty—we’re prac- 
tically inseparable.” 

“Don’t you dare touch any of my scenes,” shrills Olga. 

“How would it be,” I suggests to Taylor, “to play The Duke 
as a sap lover—you know the sort of goop that moons around 
with a mandolin or a catarrh—climbs up vines that are always 
breaking—gets in Dutch with the Pitti gal’s pa—” 

“My God!” gasps Joe. “Don’t you realize The Duke is pre- 
destined for death?” 

“I didn’t write his ticket,” says I, “and I don’t know what he’s 
predestined for, but I do know this picture is predestined for the 
kitchen-mechanics of Osawatomie, Kan., and the washerwomen 
of Waycross, Ga., and they'll die on you unless they get some 
comedy relief. It’s no treat for a person who’s just eaten a meal 
out of cans to watch folks dying of poison.” 

“They find it a treat to watch me,” interjects De Jaune. 

“Die of poison?” I asks. “That might not be comedy,” I adds, 
“but it certainly would be a relief.” 

“If we must have laughs,” says Taylor, “we might introduce a 
jester—they were common in the ducal houses in those days.” 

“Fine!” I agrees. “But we got to make a fat part out of it— 
maybe the lead. Let’s swipe a page from ‘Pagliacci,’” I suggests. 
“The jester was crippled by Lucretia in one of her rages and is 
thirsting for revenge. In your breakfast scene he switches the 
wineglasses. Borgia bumps off; The Duke is saved, and marries 
the pretty Pitti. How does that hit you, Ollie?” 

Olga orders herself a huff and takes the air, allowing Taylor 
and myself to get down to a real discussion of the script. Joe’d 
been brought to the West Coast from some “eighborhood theater 
in New York and is still full of dramatic v ‘ties, symbolism and 
all the rest of the hooey that makes show-aouses out of Green- 
wich Village stables and a bum out of bank-rolls. He shudders 
delicately against practically all the laugh siggestions that I make, 
and almost collapses when I talks of introducing a comedy foot- 
man to give Lucretia “the bird” every time she seasons the soup 
with cyanide. 

“The chirp from the side-lines,” I assures him, “is always 
sure-fire.” 

“But my dear boy,” protests Taylor, “the verities—the verities.” 

“The verities, my eye!” 
says I. “There isn’t anyone 
in Hollywood who'd know a 
verity if he met it on the main 
stem with a purple ribbon in 
its hair and rouge on its knees. 
A laugh needs no alibis. It’s 
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the most independent thing going. It can eat peas with a knife, 
drink out of the finger-bowl, kick the hostess in the sHins and still 
be the most welcome guest at the best American tables. People 
who take the movies seriously write about them; those who don’t, 
pay to see ’em. Which crowd do you think—” 

“That all may be true,” cuts in Joe, “but you can’t make a 
eae comedy of ‘Lucretia Borgia.’ Do you know anything about 

er?” 

“Only twice as much as the average exhibitor,” says I, “and 
three times as much as the average picture fan, and I don’t know 
the first thing about her.” 


A WEEK or so later, when we starts shooting, I’ve got a great 
bunch of gags fixed up for “Borgia,” but the whole thing’s 
in a kind of snarl. Rulen’s ducked out of town leaving Barney 
in general charge of the plant, with instructions to rush “Lu- 
cretia” and see that it’s peppered up plenty with comedy relief. 

“That’s a regular stunt of the Old Man’s,’ complains the 
director. “Whenever it gets to the final yes or no point, off he 
goes.” 

Rulen’s got no copyright on that stunt. If picture-making is 
the second biggest industry of California, passing the buck’s the 
third. Getting anybody in Hollywood to take a hurdred-per-cent 
responsibility for anything is harder than getting a rich man on 
a camel through the eye of a needle. If a film’s a success, the 
Large Noise takes all the credit; if it flops, he opens up his col- 
lection of rare bucks and passes em around with an open hand. 

That’s what makes twenty-thousand-dollar features cost more 
than one hundred thousand dollars. Nobody ever says: “Let’s 
shoot this,” or “Let’s shoot that.” It’s always: “Let’s shoot 
‘em both and see how they turn out.” Hollywoed’s not Yes 
Man’s Land; it’s Guess Man’s Land. 

“Taylor,” I tells Barney, “is yelling murder and mayhem over 
the stuff I’ve tricked into his script.” 

“Let him yell,” snaps Cole. “Send him a megaphone with my 
compliments.” 

“And Olga,” I goes on, “threatens to break her contract over 
your head.” 

The De Jaune jane clicks about as strong with Barney as she 
does with me. He’s always figured her for a rotten actress, which 
she is, and that goes in spades, doubled and redoubled. Out in 
these wide open places, there’s no explaining how gals like Olga 
get and hold their jobs. It’s possible that she and Rulen are 
both wild about choir-singing or collecting blue Hawaiian.stamps. 
It’s possible. 

“T wish she would get out,” growls Cole. “I need her in my 
business like Lindbergh needed letters of introduction in Paris. 
I’m running this picture, and I’m going to have just what I want. 
And,” he adds, “I know what I want.” 

“Well,” says I, getting back to Borgia, “how about these gags? 
Which do you like?” 

“We'll shoot ’em all,” returns Barney, “and see how they turn 
out.” ‘ 

We goes over the revised continuity together and while the 
director likes my inserts, he ends up a little dubious. 

“T don’t know,” says he. “We mustn't forget that this is sup- 
posed to be a big sweeping tragedy. Wonder if we aren’t dumb- 
ing it up too much with gags?” 

“Some of ’em are not so forte,” I admits, “but let’s make ’em 
all and see how they show up in the projection-room.” 

Which we do. The comedy direction is put in the hands of Ben 
Jost, an old pie-and-pants man who knows his custard—a great 
lad for me to play along with. Barney looks after the straight 
stuff as well as supervising the whole mish-mash. 

Taylor and Olga are happy enough while we're shooting drama, 
and she has a chance to, wipe up the set with her wardrobe and 
roll her come-hithers; but no sooner are the tearing of tights 
and the thud of falls heard o’er the lot than they both begin 
biting their nails. It’s a snappy little sequence of the jester, 
carrying two bowls of goldfish up a flight of stairs where the 
carpet is loose, that gets the first loud yowl out of ’em. 

“You can’t do that,” protests Taylor. 

“Sure, I can,” returns Jost genially. “I pulled it with linoleum 
in ‘Wedded but no Life,’ and they picked ’em out of the aisles 
every performance.” 

“But it’s not period,” argues Joe. 
in those days. They—” 

“Why not?” I cuts in. 
goldfish in California in °49? 
didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” mumbles Taylor, “lampreys and—” 


“They didn’t have goldfish 


“You got an idea they discovered 
They had some kind of fish, 
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“Bill,” yells Jost, at one of the hands, “go up on the set there 
and tell those goldfish they’re lampreys. Now that that’s 
settled—” 

“But listen,” begs the writer, “according to the script, the only 
time the jester goes upstairs is to tell Borgia that The Cardinal 
has come for the body of his nephew. Under the circumstances 
he’d hardly be carrying bowls of goldfish.” 

“That’s all right,” I assures him. “We’ve cut The Cardinal 
out.” 

“The Cardinal out!” gasps Taylor. 
body?” 

“The body’s also out,” I returns cheerfully. 

“I suppose,” blazes Olga, “Lucretia Borgia’s out, too.” 

“No,” says I, “but she’s slipping fast, and in the wind-up we 
may just have to cover her with a sub-title.” 

“Starring the goldfish, I presume,” sneers Taylor. 

“Or the absent-minded astrologer,” says I. “Remember, the 
bird who’s always slamming his wife and kissing the door.” 

De Jaune stages a storm with Barney but it doesn’t get her 
anything. The boy’s about fed up with his Quintessence chore, 
and her threats to walk off the place don’t even make a dent in 
the director. He knows, and she’s got savvy enough to know, that 
she hasn’t a chance off the Rulen lot. Vamps with spare chins 
are a dime a dozen in Hollywood. 

It takes about six weeks to shoot the picture, and between Olga, 
Taylor and his own nervousness over the result, Cole’s a wreck, 
with the worst to come. We've got twelve thousand feet of film, 
with the job ahead of cutting it to six and saying something. 
Taylor battles for his drama, Jost for his comedy, De Jaune for 
her close-ups, and the poor story for a little coherence. As for 
me, I’m busy writing titles that’ll get laughs on the one hand 
and cover up bad breaks on the other. 

The cutting trick’s the toughest part of the game. You can’t 
see the picture for the film, and gags that stacked up like wows 
in the rushes take on the appearance of so many feet of crape 
drooping in rain, after you’ve looked at ’em for the fiftieth or 
sixty-first time. They’re just all wet. 

“What a terrible mess!” groans Barney, after a bad session 
with the shears. 

“Don’t worry,” says I. “The big scene’ll get ’em.” 

“You mean,” inquires Cole, “where Lucretia pushes off?” 

“No,” I comes back, “not the lady, the goldfish.” 


“Then, who comes for the 


’ 


W ITH “Borgia” down to seventy-five hundred feet, Barney 
decides on a preview, and without any announcement the 

feature is jammed into the regular program of a Pasadena cinema 

palace. Only eight or ten of us are there from the studio. 

If any audience ever sat on its hands and died, it did that night. 
All interest seemed to have oozed from the mob the minute it 
found out that the film had been passed by the National Board of 
Review. However, I thought I caught a few faint giggles for my 
gags. 

“Giggles, your aunt!” growls Jost, when I calls upon him for 
verification. “That was one of the ushers clearing his throat.” 

The crowd no more rises to the dramatic punches than a deaf 
Peruvian does to the Swedish national anthem. They just fall 
out of the screen, lie down and perish. There are plenty of walk- 
outs, but the cruelest wallop we get is the one large laugh we 
draw—when Lucretia and The Duke kill each other. 

“Looks like Taylor’s the gag man,” remarks Jost, sarcastic, 
“and you’re the straight.” 

“Forget it,” I growls. “The patrons of the game are just get- 
ting jerry'to my goldfish funny. How’d you like the picture?” 
I asks the house manager as he passes by. 

“T’ll have my attorney send you a statement tomorrow,” says 
he. “I’m taking no chances on slander suits.” 

“That,” opines Jost shrewdly, “is not what you could exactly 
call a rave.” 

The post-mortem is already in progress when I reaches the 
lobby, with Joe Taylor giving evidence to Coroner Cole. From 
the looks I get you’d think I was doubling for the corpus delicti. 

“Just like I told you,” says Taylor. “Gags have no more place 
in a piece like ‘Borgia’ than cows have in a kitchenette. They 
just ruined it.” 

“He certainly did,” chimes in De Jaune, slipping me the poison 
eye. “And such low, beastly gags. Imagine having a yokel fall- 
ing downstairs with bowls of goldfish right between two of my 
big scenes.” 

“How would it be,” I suggests, “hereafter to play the gold- 
fish as drama and your death-scene as comedy? It got the only 
guffaw in there.” 
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morrow.” 


I can see plainly that I’m in Dutch all around, but I comforts 
myself with the fact that I was the Columbus who sailed the 
“Borgia” blue and first discovered that there was ho place in it 


for gags. If you don’t believe 
it, turn back to the beginning 
of this story. I’m not afraid 
that Cole’ll take it out on me. 
He’s a square shooter, but I 
considers myself as good as 
washed up, just the same. 

“Taylor’s correct,” says Bar- 
ney, when I sees him in the 
morning. “ ‘Borgia’ will have 
to be recut and retitled and 
released as a straight tragedy. 
It'll probably gross about 
twenty cents Mex, but we can 
charge that off to artistic 
triumphs.” 

“It’s all right by me,” I 
shrugs, ordering my batteries 
of I-told-you-so’s off the field 
without firing a shot, “but 
didn’t Rulen insist on comedy 
relief?” 

“He wanted some,” comes 
back the director, “but he'll 
have to do without. Anyway, 
his main idea, the one he 
harped on, was to have a big 
slashing drama that’d knock 
the Germans out of their 
Bierstubes, and that he’ll 
maybe get.” 

“Then,” says I, “the 


Yep,” nods Barney, 
“together with 
the court jest- 
er, the absent- 
minded astrolo- 
ger and the rest 
of your merry 
little manni- 
kins.” 

“Life,” says 
I, then, “is like 
that.” 

During the 
week they 
spends tearing 
down and re- 
assembling 
“Breakfast with 
Borgia” I makes myself scarce, not-even going near the projection 
room to see what progress is being made with the poisonous mess. 
I’m through and hoping to stay through, but such is not my luck. 

On Friday night Barney calls me up to tell me that a second 
preview of the opera has been arranged—this time at Santa 
Monica—and asks me to be there. Seeing that I’m still on his 
pay-roll, I can’t very well refuse, though I’d just as soon take 
a good beating, so I hies me out to Iowa-in-California. I meets 
Cole at the theater just before the show starts. 

“How does it look?” I asks. 

“If it lool: to the audience like it looks to me,” returns Bar- 
ney, gloomy, “we'll be given the freedom of the city’s exits. 
ae, he adds, straining his hope, “it may not be as bad as 

think.” 

Oh, but it is—much more so and then some. Nobody could 
possibly think that anything could be as bad as the sordid, dull 
dish set before the Santa Monicans, and it sure dies the death. 
Compared to the reception Borgia gets here, the enthusiasm at 
the first preview in Pasadena was boundless. I catches glimpses 
of Olga at the other end of the row, and she looks so crushed 
and old and beaten that I’m sorry for her. That’s me—big- 
hearted Larry, the workingman’s friend. 

There’s no inquest held that night, and I rides home alone 
with Barney. 

“Well,” says I, after several blocks of silence, “what now?” 


’ 


“That'll be all,” remarks Barney, weary. “We'll talk it over to- 





The jester carrying bowls of 
goldfish up a flight of stairs 
where the carpet is loose gets 
the first yowl out of ‘em. 
“They didn’t have goldfish 
in those days,” argues Joe. 


“What could there be now,” he snaps, savagely, “but the shelf? 
Rulen’ll have to take his loss and he ought to, foisting that bar- 
room ballerina on me for a star. If she’s an actress, I’m the 
Seven Sutherland Sisters.” 

“Cheer up,” I consoles him, “—the picture may click in Ger- 
many, and after all it was made as a graceful gesture to them.” 

“Click, nothing!” growls Barney. “Germans know acting when 
they see it. ‘Borgia’s’ riot’a gesture; it’s an insult. I’m through,” 
he goes on. “I’m wiring the Old Man tonight that the film’s 
shelved and if he wants to do anything further with it to get 
himself another journeyman.” 

“Sure -you’re through?” I asks. 

“Absolutely,” barks Cole. I see he means it. That’s my chance. 

“In that case,” says I, “will you do something for me?” 

“Shoot,” he invites. 

“Let me work on the film for a week,” I returns, “without in- 
terference of any kind. In the meantime you're to stand pat 
and do’no wiring to Rulen.” 

“What’s the idea?” demands Barney. “Going to cut your gags 
in again?” 

“Don’t ask questions,” I tells him. “Leave me alone with 
Borgia for a week and fix a preview for me next Friday night. 
How about it? You've got nothing to lose, and—” 

“All right,” sighs Cole, “go ahead. What do I care what hap- 
pens to the picture?” (Continued on page 116) 






































































































| THE 
INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


By Princess. Alexandra Kropotkin 


NINE out of ten independent, unmated women are dissatisfied. 
I mean women who are earning their living. 

This statement may sound exaggerated and unfounded; but it 
is the result of careful observation over a period of years and a 
variety of countries. The chief confirmation of this statement 
has come to me from independent women themselves; particu- 
larly from those who outwardly appear the most efficient, suc- 
cessful and contented both with their lives and their success. 

Everybody in this world grumbles about something, and no 
doubt grumbling is as essential a part of success as screaming 
is to the development of a baby’s personality; but out of the 
variety of grumbles which I have heard, one outstanding factor 
emerges, and to this I can add my own experience, as an in- 
dependent woman: the more successful an independent woman 
is, the more she seems to lose in the eyes of her acquaintances, 
both men and women, the natural attributes and privileges 
of a woman. 

Moreover she does, I believe, actually lose them. For what 
woman is a woman if she has no power to attract and hold 
the opposite sex? No amount of civilization can eliminate the 
primary and fundamental reasons for the existence of women— 
childbearing. And there is no doubt that to any woman, how- 
ever successful, however honored as a human being and worker, 
the lack of male admiration and desire spells failure and dis- 
satisfaction. 

It does not follow that she will go hunting for these. On the 
contrary, her pride as a useful human unit will prevent her; 
but if male companionship does not come her way, she will 
regret and resent the fact. She will feel that she is being less 
woman than her subconscious female self tells her she is meant 
to be. 

The story of a party at a friend’s house is a vivid example. 
The majority of the women present were successful business 
women, writers and artists, many of them prominent and bril- 
liant. All were women who had gotten there by ‘their own 
efforts, except two. And these two rather colorless, fluffy little 
ladies seemed of no great account. 

Some one started a silly game to pass the time. The men 
wrote on slips of paper the name of the woman present who had 
most sex appeal. The two fluffy little fools got the majority 
of votes; and though the other women carried it off well, they 
were secretly either furious or deeply resentful. 

“Neither of those girls had any brains at all,” said a clever and 
amusing woman writer of the party to me. “Apparently men 
can’t see sex appeal through the forest of brains. Why?” 

The answer seems to me simple. A man’s pride, self-esteem, 
sometimes even conceit, is, I believe, his chief armor in the 
battle of life. Of course he has to learn to use this armor; but 
without it he is a man beaten in the tournament of life. 

Can the woman who has herself come out on top in the strug- 
gle for success help a man still striving for success, to keep his 
self-esteem bright, polished and intact? Only very rarely. For 
only very few women seem to acquire anything of the wisdom 
of Eve in their strain to master the technique of economic suc- 
cess. Perhaps it is the difference between the ways of the eagle 
and the snake. Achievement through courage unfits us for the 
wiles of wisdom. 
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Every successful independent woman is faced not once but 
a thousand times in her business career with the choice between 
asserting herself as an efficient worker, and the trick of being 
purely feminine. In the first case she has to emphasize certain 
qualities generally supposed to be more masculine than feminine, 
and in the second she has the chance of gaining her point with 
some man in business, through her sex appeal. 

The honest worker chooses the first line, since any other would 
lower her own valuation as an efficient worker. She is firm, 
dispassionate, forceful, reticent, brief in her speech, neat in her 
garb. An excellent combination—for business. But what about 
dandling the lady on your knee? Does any man hanker for her? 
Surely not, 

Of course business women, like other human beings, relax. 
They have their hours of greater softness; but something of the 
iron of discipline as we learn it in business enters into our souls. 
And it is almost impossible for the efficient business woman, 
used to practicing her powers of organizing and of issuing com- 
mands, to bolster up in her leisure hours the pride of even the 
most lovable man, if he happens to be less efficient in’ work 
than she is. The average work-weary business woman is,: more- 
over, not able at the end of a hard day’s work to concentrate 
all her faculties of observation, patience, charm, humor and 
sensitiveness on her man. Yet every woman who has kept the 
affection and interest of any man will, if she is honest enough, 
admit that when a woman makes a man really happy, it takes 
all that, and “then some,” to do it. 

Many business women say, and no doubt with great justifica- 
tion: “If I can do a man’s work as well as any man, why 
should I have to put myself to so much trouble to please some 
male or other? Why shouldn’t I get the attention?” 

Why not indeed?’ There are plenty of men around willing to 
give it. We have all of us seen that type trailing alongside of 
successful women—the modern equivalents in a new world, of 
the cook-wives of male geniuses of former generations. Gentle- 
mannered, sweet-voiced, adoringly admiring, albino-souled traves- 
ties of males. One needs expend no effort on this kind of man, 
although even they, sometimes, bolt with bits of fluff who know 
how to flatter them. 

The alternative is the cave-man. It is nearly always the suc- 
cessful woman, who is most normal as a woman in her sub- 
conscious psychology, who falls a victim to the real or imaginary 
cave-man. Being treated as a woman pure and simple restores 
to many a successful woman her woman’s pride. The sexless 
person she becomes in the eyes of others in proportion as she 
achieves success, and which she almost reconciles herself to being, 
is swept away. Her cave-man gives her the vision of that which 
she is craving to be—just a woman. And in speaking of cave- 
man, I mean the man who approaches the woman as a desirable 
mate and is not particularly interested in the development and 
extent of her mentality or business ability. 

One of the general attitudes toward the independent woman, 
which always seems to me extraordinarily unfair, is that of expect- 
ing her to help all the lame ducks of her own family. Her sacri- 
fices and generosity are accepted without anyone even realizing 
what these may mean to her. The pathos of successful, childless 
women who mother their relatives, and (Continued on page 110) 
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PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 


The Princess Kropotkin is now 
Woman from a viewpoint gained th 
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KROPOTKIN, daughter of the famous Russian 
nobleman who devoted his life to liberal and radical activities in the days of the Czars. 


@ resident of New York, and writes of the I ndependent 
rough acquaintance of a most interesting sort abroad and here. 
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WaAves thrashing the sides of the ty Par seemed to roar with laughter. Her 
. proud magnificence, overwhelming when at anchor, was shrunk to nothingness 
A New Yorker writes of peo- on that splendid sweep of sea. Yet = who sat in deck chairs gazing out —e its 
ple in her familiar paths—an sr gona _ no sense a at gonna ae in en estimate a Lig +" did 
: . 7 not realize that our individual needs, problems, tragedies, were no more than drops 
ocean liner, out of tourist sea of water dripped into eternity. 7 
son, and Europe away from the I looked the length of my row of chairs at the expressionless faces. Almost mummi- 
placarded highroad. To Rita fied, not one relaxed, not one showing lines that might have revealed thought. Yes, 
jt one. A man at the extreme end, lying supine, with no attempt to walk the deck, no 
Weiman, the veneer of man- attempt at activity. Yet his eyes were the most vital I had ever seen. As if all 
ner and aloofness becomes effort, all ambition, all energy, all hope were concentrated in them. A startling pair 
d th l of eyes, anguished as they rested on the woman at his side, until she turned her head 
transparent and the persona in his direction. Then they smiled. 
tragedy is betrayed —the Te- She spoke a few angen ae omg a phrase. “9 nodded. -% thrust —_ her 
wrappings—again that suggestion of the mummy—and came toward me, swiitly sure 
sult, a story of great power, of > despite the ship’s motion, as if she were walking in sleep. A face cenasteine, 
a story entirely unusual. her own eyes distant; one seemed to be looking at them through ice. Her figure was 
long, with brave curves, yet sheathed in tragedy. 
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“She wheeled round 
to us. ‘Why shouldn't 
you know? Why 
should I be a hypo- 
crite any longer?"” 





“Superb!” I found myself 
thinking as she passed, but did 
not realize I had spoken until the 
man in the next chair answered. 

“Yes, isn’t she?” 

An old acquaintance whom I 
had. not seen in several years, we 
had met unexpectedly at the 
purser’s office immediately after 
boarding the liner. At my re- 
quest the deck-steward had placed 
our chairs side by side. He was 
a man of unlimited and varied 
experience, one whose quiet depth 
of voice always held his listener, 
yet who respected silence with 
silence. I turned and noted a 
~ Se, queer twist of his lips as he 
\ Fi stared after the woman. 

a “Congealed, though,” I pur- 
sued as though continuing a con- 
versation. “I’ve noticed her pac- 
ing this deck as if she wanted 
to escape it. But her expression 
never changes. She seems frozen 
—like a statue that has found 
locomotion but no life.” 

“Have you noticed the man with her?” 

“Yes—splendid head and shoulders. But lazy, I take it, or he 
wouldn’t leave a woman like that so much alone.” 

Again that turn of the lips, acidly grim. 

“He has to,” shot from them. “He’s paralyzed.” 

I sat upright and wheeled about in my chair. That powerful 
form—powerless? Impossible! Yet the eyes. I realized then 
why they were so hungry, so eager, why they followed her until 
she rounded the curve of the deck, like leaping things that could 
not bear to lose her. At least I thought I realized. 

“You've probably heard their name—Spencer Poole Downing,” 
the man next to me pursued. “He was a prominent figure in 
Wall Street, in sports, in and about New York generally. Until 
this thing happened, nine years ago.” 

“How did it happen?” was my natural question. 

“Thrown from a horse at a meet on his own estate in Mary- 
land. And he was magnificent on horseback—part of his mount.” 

“Tragic!” 

“Worse than that. You see, there’s only one other—aside 
from his wife—who knows that he was injured savine her from 
a hideous fall. Downing has never wanted the réle of martyr. 
I think it would have hurt him more than the broken spine. A 
sportsman in every sense of the word. They’d been married 
just three years, and he adored her. Yet when he realized that 
his future was—this, he offered her a divorce.” 

“Which she couldn’t accept, of course.” 

She came toward us once more, a woman in full bloom. Glori- 
ous, that graceful movement of the body. The lifted head, feel- 
ing of the feminine through that ice-casing—irresistible to the 
imagination of any man, Thwarted, was the first thought that 
struck me. Thoroughbred! A gorgeous animal taking the lash 
of Fate with head high. 

“What a terrible pity!” came from me. “What a horror for 
her!” 
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“Yes, so they all say. So the world has said for years.” 

Something in the way he voiced it, a sharp crispness that 
reflected the dry twist of lip, made me try to catch his expression. 
A face of middle age with a curious cynical sensitiveness in every 
line; it had looked upon human nature—that face—at its worst, 
at its best. Just now, though the voice addressed’ me, the eyes 
were concentrated on the gray slashing sea, the sullen skies, the 
mountainous horizon. 

“Tempestuous, isn’t it?” I found myself saying suddenly. “All 
sorts of cross-currents under the surface that we know nothing 
about.” 


“Even those who try to plumb the depths often fail.” His 


Qa 


“He called my attention 
to Claire Downing. ‘One 
seldom discovers such a 
type among Americans; 
they reveal so much of 
what they think. Mrs. 
Downing is—different.’” 


eyes came my way, passed me to meet those of the woman who 
kept up her intense pace, a solitary figure on the promenade. 
She seemed at first not to see him, then nodded a faint, “Good 
morning.” 

“Tied to an invalid,” was my thought. 
for man’s love.” 

“Yes,” he answered as though I had spoken, “the world agrees 
with you. She’s the martyr! Nothing more important than 
human passions. And she’s defeated—young, lovely creature 
whose beauty is wasted. A brutal condition! There are prob- 
ab:y those on this ship who believe he should somehow manage 
to chuck himself overboard. Yet if I were to tell you why he’s 
going abroad and where they’re bound for, you’d probably think 


“That woman-—made 









When the Gods Smile 





it a pretty piece of fiction. This is his first trip to Europe since 
the accident. She’s gone over for a few months each year.” 

He stopped abruptly, lips compressed for a brief, searching 
moment. Then his voice came, brittle-hard. 

-“Natural that she should take such a yearly holiday. From 
the beginning, her devotion to him has been a matter of comment. 
She’s made it almost a fetish. You'll find them together, he in 
his wheel-chair, she at his side, everywhere, he looking at her as 
you see him now. And she—it’s tragedy, all right,” he broke off. 

I know he would have stopped there. Frankly, I am convinced 
he had not the slightest intention of uncovering one word further, 
had I not deliberately made a remark calculated to spur him to 
a swift defense. 

“And you really be- 
lieve such a hulk of a 
man has the right to 
hold that woman, no 
matter what the cir- 
cumstances? A wreck, 
not a human being! 
Why, her soul is as 
paralyzed as his body. 
Anybody can see that 
—just to look at her.” 

His eyes turned up- 
on me—cold, deep as 
the gray sea. 

“Surface values— 
you estimate, like the 
rest of them! Judg- 
ment according to what 
you see. I thought 
you writers reasoned 
differently; I thought 
you had a way of div- 
ing down for motives. 
You believe, with what 
we call society, that he 
should have found 
some way to make her 
accept her freedom. 
Do you think he could 
ever have done it? 
Not much! But he’s 
given her more than 
freedom; he’s made 
her the central figure 
of a sensational hero- 
ism. He’s glorified— 
sanctified her. And 
meanwhile he’s been—” 
Crisply he. cut off, 
then as suddenly 
turned so that we faced 
each other, and with a 
brief, “Well, why not?” 
the rest- of his story 
swept on unrestrained. 

“Tt must be five 
years since I first saw 
her with the young 
Spaniard at Cannes. 
He was in the tennis 
tournament. One of 
those dark figures of 
perfect symmetry 
whose playing-muscles 
caught the sunlight like 
something cast in 
bronze. To watch him 
leap through the air 
was to sense a sympho- 
ny of perfect rhythm. 
Sheer sensuous 
delight to the feminine 
quota of the spectators, 
I take it. Claire Down- 
ing introduced us after 
the game. Both were 
guests at the villa of a 
French family I hap- 









“She said, desperately, ‘I am his model and his beloved 


pened to know well, and their hosts insisted upon making me 
one of the house-party as soon as they discovered I was in 


Cannes. Against my will, I moved from my hotel. I don’t like 
house-parties. Only a man who lacks observation and a good 
memory should accept such an invitation. In short, the man 
who deals in surface values,” he added succinctly. 

“Had I been such a one, the mere unaware expression of a 
woman’s eyes that first day on the courts would have passed 
completely unnoted. The others were watching the game. I had 
just turned to speak to Mrs. Downing, who sat at my left. She 
was watching the Spaniard; and the look in her eyes sent a 
shock through me as if I had seized on a charged wire. Naked. 
The dense veil I had grown accustomed to, torn sharply aside. 
Passion leaping to him, as vigorous as his own leaping body. A 
woman revealed. I felt somehow ashamed, caught gazing through 
open blinds that should have been tight-shut. 

“T turned instantly to the game with an absorbed attention; 


What am I to do without him?’” 


but not one move on the courts registered. The shock had left 
me numb to everything going on around me; when it was over 
and the Spaniard joined us, Mrs. Downing’s eyes were as liquid 
cold as they had ever been. Not even the potentialities of the 
stark, primal woman I had trapped. 

“During the few days of my visit, actually I might have 
doubted myself. I saw those two together much as any other 
two people, pleasant, friendly, more or less casual. All the 
women made a great fuss over him—naturally. In addition to 
being a crack tennis-player, he was an artist with a studio in 
Paris, where he made his home, and he had taken a cottage 
hidden in the hills back of Cannes and rigged it up as a tempo- 
rary workshop. He drove us there for tea one day. From the 
incandescent blue of the Mediterranean, the sun-drenched, daz- 
zling sweep of walk and cliffs and water, I had a feeling of sliding 
into shadow as the hills closed in on us. A discomforting sense 
—clandestine, somehow. (Continued on page 119) 
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when not putting a 
play on Broadway, 
—Octavus Roy 
Cohen has a world 
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which to write of 
the fascinating 
life of today. 





DDIE PARIS, the 

Czar of Syncopation; 
Eddie Paris, tall and 
lithe and uncouth, a 
product of the gutters 
and an artist at heart; 
Eddie Paris of the soft, 
resonant, sympathetic 
voice, the wistful brown 
eyes, the twitching feet; 
Eddie Paris, who could 
captivate the most hard- 
boiled audience in five 
minutes with his magic 
and who therefore owned 
and headed one of the 
most expensive acts in 
vaudeville: “Eppir 
PARIS, THE CZAR OF SYN- 
COPATION — AND His 
Jazz-Hounps, wiTH BIL- 
LIE NOBLE.” 

It hadn’t always been 
“With Billie Noble.” She 
had joined the act after 
it became one of vaude- 
ville’s most riotous at- 
tractions, and Eddie’s 
natural showmanship had 
recognized the desire of 
the average audience to 
gaze occasionally upon 
the lissome, curvy form 
of a beautiful young 
woman. 

Where he got Billie, nobody knew. Her origin was hidden be- 
hind a veil of mystery. She was as wise as Eddie himself, and 
as uncultivated; but she had the slim beauty of the valley lily. 
She was gloriously blonde and maddeningly young. She was light 
as a bit of thistledown, and something of Eddie’s spirit seemed 
to enter her soul after she joined the act. 

He’s an egotist, Eddie is; but a great one. There is the mark 
of genius in the man—but no ‘great intellect. In the world of 
grease-paint and make-believe he does the right thing because 
instinct drives him to it, rather than because he thinks things out. 
He has said himself that he signed Billie Noble before he knew 
what he was doing. Just had a hunch the act needed her. And 
there she was. 

Technically, Billie’s job was to dress the act, to relieve the 
masculine monotony. At first she did two numbers—a strutting 
number with Eddie, and a solo dance. She was a graceful, im- 
pertinent little minx whom the spectators loved. As a solo dancer 
she atoned in sheer youth and grace for what she may have lacked 
in technique. She was the caviar of the act—the personification 
of exquisite modern youth. 

She was shy at first, bewildered by her sudden rise from cheap 
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theatrical obscurity to a featured position with one of vaudeville’s 
greatest acts. She looked upon Eddie Paris as a demigod. She 
hung around the musicians and drank from their wells of wisdom. 
They loved her, every last man of ’em, and swore that she was 
the sweetest, prettiest, most unspoiled little girl they had ever 
met. 

At first! 

She was bright, keen and vivacious; Eddie Paris was all slow 
rhythm and tremolo drawl. Billie roused one to alertness where 
Eddie twanged the heartstrings of those who find it easier to feel 
than to think; but because they had first seen the light of day in 
noxious tenement districts, because each had attended the school 
of bitter experience and desperate struggle, and because each 
responded whole-heartedly and instinctively to the twitchy, bar- 
baric music of the day, they found themselves facing one another 
on familiar ground. 

Mutual attraction was as instant as it was inevitable. 

Billie stayed with the act all one season. Then there was an 
eight-week lay-off and they got together in New York for the 
rehearsal of new numbers. Lots of rehearsal in a jazz orchestra 
act; new songs coming along all the time, Eddie Paris himself 
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writing some of them. And ofcourse he drove his men hard in 
the effort to concoct new jazz effects. 

Billie looked like the real stuff on a hot day to Eddie after 
his lay-off. There she was, all pink and white and fluffy, with 
her wide-open blue eyes sparkling; and the summer sun had put 
just the least little trace of tan on her cheeks and arms. Eddie 
took her out that night after the rehearsal and they walked 
through Central Park; they sat down on a bench, and the moon- 
light got to them—or maybe it was the couples they had seen on 
other benches. Anyway, Eddie Paris made love just as he natu- 
rally would—voice husky and the tremolo stop pulled way out. 

“Sugar-baby,” he said, “you’re there nine ways.” 

“So’s my old man,” she came back. 

“T mean it, kid. You’d cure anybody’s cataract.” 

“When did you feel the first symptom?” 

“Of what?” 

“Softening of the brain.” 

He held her hand and choked a bit: “I’m talking on the level, 
Sugarfoots. I’m for you a thousand per cent. I’ve got an awful 
yen to drink coffee with you every morning. Honest 


| You've got me trotting around in circles. When I give you the 


“Boys,” he said, “here’s how 
I'm gonna handle my wile, 
Treat ‘er rough—see!” 


double-O I don’t know where I am, or why—and I don’t seem 
to care. You rate about seventy-seven above par with me. Now, 
how about it, Billie?” 

She sat staring off through the trees. The moonlight filtered 
through the branches, sending little shadows across her face, so 
Eddie couldn’t see that there was something in her eyes besides 
love. A sort of speculative light—a kind of triumph, as though 
she had realized a great ambition. But the little touch of hard- 
ness was gone when she faced him. 

“Well,” she demanded, “aint a guy supposed to kiss the girl 
he’s gonna marry?” 

Eddie broke it to the boys casually. They were rehearsing a 
little dance, and when it was over, he flung her up on his shoulder 
and faced the orchestra. 

“Boys,” he said, “here’s how I’m gonna handle my wife. Treat 
’er rough—see! Throw her around a bit.” 

There was a wild howl of congratulations. Eddie Paris was 
happy. An emotional chap he was: ballads flowed right out of 
his inkwell because he really believed that there was a broken 
heart for every light on Broadway, and that each was deserving 
of a waltz-time song. 
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That’s the way with these hard-boiled people; they’re all mushy 
sentiment. They’re always either in the clouds or the depths. 
No thinking—just emotions. And that’s why Eddie Paris, sup- 
posed to be the wisest baby that ever took a curtain-call, started 
acting like a jeily-bean who has just kissedehis first flapper and 
believes love is the grandest thing in the world. 

Eddie Paris, in love, was hit two ways: he loved Billie, and 
he loved love. He looked at the whole world through rose- 
colored specs; and when the act took the road, Eddie could be 
found in the wings during Billie’s solo number staring at her 
with wide, prideful eyes, as if she were the greatest little thing 
that ever spun on her toes and imitated an ill swan. 

For the first six weeks or so after the engagement was an- 
nounced, everything was fine. The whole act pepped up under the 
tonic influence of the love idyl. Eddie Paris was happy as a 
lark, and Billie— 

After all, Billie wasn’t the deep sort. Eddie was. He could 
feel way down inside. Nothing but emotions. Billie was differ- 
ent. Shrewd—maybe that’s the best word. The boys in the 
orchestra could see more clearly than Eddie, and they didn’t like 
Billie nearly as much as they had the season before; they saw 
the shrewdness, the stratum of granite beneath that peaches-and- 
cream exterior. 

After all, it wasn’t Billie’s fault. She admitted having first 
danced in the gutters to the wail of a grind-organ. Six in the 
family, and all housed in two tenement rooms. She was hard- 
muscled—and she could be hard-eyed too. 

Say this much for Billie—that it wasn’t unnatural she should 
become high-hat. Eddie Paris had lifted her from 
three-a-day vaudeville into the biggest of big time. 

He featured her on the billing of one of the most 
expensive acts in the country, where her beauty and 
freshness and that very pertness which the orchestra 
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boys didn’t like put her across the footlights like ten million 
gold dollars. 

And then he became engaged to her. It was like a dream 
come true. Everything which meant most in life to her had 
been handed her on one big silver platter. She had that elusive 
social position of the vaudeville world—than which there is noth- 
ing more difficult to attain nor harder to keep. She was engaged 
to a star. Small wonder that she should look down upon the 
boys who played in Eddie Paris’ orchestra. 

Trouble with her was, she had no discrimination. The orches- 
tra boys were socially infinitely above either Eddie or Billie. 
College lads, some of them. They worshiped Eddie because they 
recognized his genius; but Billie they recognized eventually as a 
beautiful guttersnipe. 

That was after she assumed her grande dame manner! 

The change came gradually, of course. There was one night 
when they were playing Newark, and Billie turned the full blaze 
of her eyes upon the man who loved her. 

“T seem to be getting across all right, don’t I, Eddie?” 

“Gosh, honey-baby! There never was anybody like you.” He 
was that way, then. “You're a wow!” 

“That’s sweet of you, dearie, to say it. 

“What?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“C’mon, kid. What was you thinking?” 

“T’d rather not say, Eddie.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, you’d hand me the razz. 


I was just thinking—” 


You’d ask who am I— 
and all such as that.” 

“Hmph! I guess the 
future Mrs. Eddie Paris 
can speak any thoughts 
she happens to have 
What’s eating on you, 
Sugarfoots?” 

“Well—I was wonder- 
ing—just sort of thinking, 
Eddie—that if I had a 
song number by myself— 
one of your own songs, of 
course—one that you had 
written—” 

It was magnificent to be 
in a position to give un- 
stintedly—and so _ senti- 
mental Eddie Paris gave 
Billie the greatest of all 
vaudeville gifts, another 
spotlight number. 

That marked the begin- 
aing of the end. The new 
solo was as wine in her 
veins. With it she lost 
some of her freshness. The 
orchestra boys saw pretty 
quick that she wasn't 
good enough for that 
much calcium. After all, 
the box-office reflected the 
Eddie Paris draw. The 
customers were glad 
enough for a pretty girl 
to break in briefly on the 
act; but only briefly. What 
they wanted was to see 
Eddie’s lithe, graceful figure swaying about the stage—every tini- 
est muscle oozing rhythm. They wanted to see that and to hear 
his rich, quavery voice with its near-East-Side twang and its nat- 
ural heart-throb quality. Too much of Billie was more than a 
plenty. 

The act went through that year, but by the end of this forty 
weeks it wasn’t the same act. Little by little, almost impercep- 
tibly, Billie had worked her way into the foreground until now 
she played a part almost as prominent as Eddie’s. House man- 
agers and bookers were afraid to say anything to him because 
they knew he was crazy about the girl; and the boys in the act 
didn’t dare. They did hold a conference once. 

“She’s ruining the act,” wailed one. “She aint bad as a filler, 
but nobody deserves as much spot as she gets. Except Eddie, 
of course.” 

“He’s blind,” observed another. 





“"Fraid to let me have 
the spot a minute or 
two, aint you? Scared 
I'm getting too good?” 


“So nuts about her he’s lost 
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Myrtle tried to smooth things over. “I'm awful glad to meet you, Miss Noble. I've seen you on the stage—and I just love you.” 


his showman instinct. Sits back and gapes when the house gives 
her a hand. And she—” 

“Fooey! Don’t talk that woman to me! 
more crazy about Eddie than—” 

“Aw, say now—” 

“I mean it! She likes him well enough, but it aint the man 
she likes—it’s what he’s doing for her, and is going to keep on 
doing. She’s crazy about being featured in his act and being 
engaged to him, and high-hatting the other women on the bill. 
Why, say—give that dame a chance to better herself at his ex- 
pense, and she’d leave him higher than Mars and dryer than 
Kansas.” 

“At that, she would... . . I guess she’s had a tough row to 
hoe; but she doesn’t neglect Number One any. Oh, Lord, if we 
could only say something to Eddie—just to let him know he’s alive!” 

“Sure! And get the gate for our trouble. When a fish gets 
hooked, there aint a thing to do but let him sizzle in the skillet 
awhile.” 

The cornetist, a fat fellow of serious mien, gave voice to a 
prophecy: 


Listen, she aint any 


“And don’t forget, fellows, that Eddie Paris is nobody’s fool. 
He’ll be blind just so long—and not one minute longer. And 
when he wakes up—sweet Mamma, hand Papa the dynamite!” 


[t did seem, though, as if Eddie took an unconscionable time 

to get the low-down on himself and the girl. Just what it was 
that finally caused him to take stock isn’t easy to say. Perhaps 
it was that every time he’d mention marriage, she’d put him off. 
Wise woman, that Billie! She knew how to keep a man inter- 
ested. Let him wonder a bit. Trouble was, she overplayed her 
hand. Like a lot of good gamblers she pyramided once too many. 
And she changed. 

It is difficult to imagine a woman putting on more airs than 
Billie. Her own car and a colored maid... And with the other 
acts she was insufferable. She never played the bill with a woman 
who wouldn’t have murdered her for two cents and called it a 
bargain. 

It had come upon Billie too suddenly. Perhaps she had been 
high-hatted in her day and was just getting even. But most 
likely it was the innate lack of back- (Centimued on page 106) 
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Who was one of the 
Americans to serve as 29 
officer and pilot with the 
Royal Air Force, and 
one of the very few to fly 
in the Polish and Amer- 


‘Il Ely 


. Wk i generous of you, Mike; but we’re 
\ |) waiting for a new shipment of 
\\ caskets, and we never teach no 
‘, one to fly until we’ve got the 
caskets on hand. The next train 
out of here goes at three-ten, 
and if I’m not mistaken, you'll 
find it at the railroad station, 
allowing, of course, for the ele- 
ment of chance.” 
“Look here,” he says, “if you 
think you can scare me, you're 


: ‘ . — “ZA wrong. I know I look funny, 

en air-services dur- - but that’s my mother’s fault. 

ing the war—and who is She wanted a girl, ~ ven I 
: a * t t 

still living and flying. Illustrated by Charles Sarka gs I Snow I heck funny, bet 


A? the time, (said Hells-Bells O'Neil) I had a slight attack of 

riga mortis from the night before. That’s the only excuse 
I can think of. This little boob blows into my office at the air- 
drome, and says: “I wanta learn to fly!” 

Now, I've seen all kinds, from blonde women to quartermaster 
majors, who wanted to learn to fly, but I never saw anything 
like this before. It had on blimp trousers and a pink necktie. 
It had a wrist-watch and a purple handkerchief up its sleeve. 
It wasn’t a man, and it wasn’t a woman. 

“You wanta learn to fly?” I says sarcastic-like. ‘“What’s your 
name, and why?” 

“My name,” it says, “is on that card.” 

I don’t blame him for not telling me, either. The card reads: 
“Bertram Aloysius 
Van A. Fitz-Cadwal- —~ 
lader.” a 

I stared at it. 

“T know,” I says; 
“but this looks just 
like Bertram Aloy- 
sius Van A. Fitz-Cad- 
wallader to me. What 
do they call you?” 

He fidgets a bit 
and blushes. Then he 
says: “Well, they call 
me Mike.” 

“Good for them!” 
I says. “Well, Mike, 
I think you better go 
back to roller skates. 
The wind-resistance 
on that name of 
yours would need 
three motors to pull 
it, and we got noth- 
ing but single-engine 
ships on this ’drome.” 

His face fell thirty- 
five hundred feet. 
“T’ve made models,” 
he says, “and I’ve 
read books, and— 
and I got the prize 
last year in Minne- 
apolis for writing an 
essay on the Future of 
Commercial Aviation. 
And I’m willing to 
pay for my lessons.” 

“Well, of course,” 
I says, “that’s very 
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‘A, the line of hangars. No one’s gonna kiss 


so would you.” 

“Well,” I says, “I never wrote 
any essays on the Future of Commercial Aviation, but maybe 
you're right. I’d teach you to fly in a minute, but first we’d have 
to have a letter from this mother of yours saying it’s all right.” 

“No, you don’t,” he yells. “I thought you'd say that. I’m 
twenty-one today.” Whereupon he pulls out his birth-certificate, 
and very much against my will, he is twenty-one. 

“Well,” I says, “you’re right, Mike. But you got the wrong 
dope on this flying stuff. Hadn’t you better take dancing lessons 
instead?” 

“I been to dancing-school all my life,” he yelps, “and I’ve had 
governesses and tutors and nurses and special schools and hot- 
water bags and patent foods and tonics and health shoes!” There 
was tears in his eyes. “And now, gosh darn it, I just gotta be a 

man, and flying’s the best way to do it 
quick!” 
“Steady, son,” I says. “If you go 
your manhood.” 

“I don’t give a-a hot, h-hoot, if I don’t,” 
he yells. “My girl wont look at me any 
more—but if I learn to fly, I guess I’d be 
sitting pretty with her, huh?” he says, hope- 
ful-like. 

“Tt’s been known to happen,” I says, 
thinking about my last month’s pay. “So 
it’s a girl, is it?” 

“Yes,” he says. “The finest girl in the 
world.” 

“Yes,” I says, thinking about my last 
month’s pay. “So was mine. Turn around 
and leave us look at your face sideways.” 
He does. It’s a soft face, but there was a 
bottom to his mouth that stuck out far 
enough to keep the food in, anyway. It’s 
usually a good sign. 

I scratched my chin and squinted at him. 
In all my life I never saw anything that 
looked Jess like a flyer. Something tells me 
to call Casey to take him away, but I feel 
kinda sorry for him, and my big-heartedness 
gets the better of me. “Well,” I says, “I'll 
teach you. It'll cost you one grand, plus 
breakages; but if it’s in you and you live, 
you'll fly. Come on.” 

Well, he liked to of kissed me, but I 
double-shuffled and got out the door with 
him at my heels, and headed him down to 





me again, after the time I had getting away 
from a couple of Frog generals who tried to 
give me the Croix de Guerre or something 


“You ought to have a walking-stick and a boiled shirt,” I says. once 


through with this, you may not live to enjoy, 
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I threw three loops, fi ve T, GF 
and asked the y - ary rth 
boob how he liked ’ . 


it. He yells back: 
“Hot stuff—do 
some stunts!” 


Well, we arrive 
at the hangars, 
and I have Casey 
wheel out the " 
instruction bus | 
and start reviv-| ° 
ing her up. \ 
“Now,” I says, 
“Mike, you just 
sign this little 
paper about not 
whimpering if 
you wake up 
with daisy roots 
in your mouth, 
and we'll get you a 
coat, and start in on 
this little problem.” 

“Oh, that’s quite all 
right,” he says. “I’ve 
got an aviator’s coat 


and all that. Here in , Tatas ae 
my suitcase.” "ea, 

I hadn’t seen the (st 
suitcase before. He as A 


takes it and disappears 
into the Flight Office. Meanwhile, Casey spreads me some 
shanty Irish wit about sky-hooks and flangerators, which I pass 
off lightly with a clout on his ugly ear. 

The instruction bus looks O. K., after we warm the motor, 
but just for safe-keeping, I unhook the dual control; and as 


the boob shows no 
signs of coming 
out of the Flight 
Office, I decide 
that he’s run 
home, and I light 
a cigarette. I was 
half through the 
first puff when I 
liked to of 
dropped dead. 
There he was, 
looking like a 
French Ace on a visit to America. He had on the nastiest flying 
clothes you ever seen. It’s easy to see some tailor did the job. 
It’s all leather and fitted in like it was made for a front-row doll 
to get a publicity picture taken in. Furthermore it’s yellow, 
trimmed with black and has patch pockets, shoulder straps, ear- 
gadgets, boots, breeches and a plug to snap in an electric heating 


“You shall de- 
liver us the per- 
son of Mr. Fitz- 
Cadwallader at 
once,” says the 
lawyer. 


outfit. Casey fainted and missed falling into the pro- 
peller by half an inch. 
“Well,” says the boob brightly, “here I am.” 

~ “Yes,” I agrees. “Here you are, but you'll have to wait 
a minute till I get me my opera hat. I can’t go into the 
air looking this way. We might meet some ladies, you 
know, and they’d think I was a tramp or a major gen- 
eral or something.” 

“Why?” he asks. “Aint this outfit all right?” 

“T think you ought to have a walking stick and a boiled 
shirt,” I says, nasty. “Now, this here is the throttle, see? 
Forward, and she’s on. Back, and she’s off. Get me? 
No gears. Nothing fancy. Off-—on, see?” 

“Yes,” he says. 

“All right. Now climb in, and I'll show you how the 
joy-stick works. Put your fee. on the rudder-bar and re- 
member this aint a Flexible Flyer. Easy on. everything.” 

He climbs in, and I lean over the cowl and show him 
what the joy-stick produces 
under deft manipulation. 
He brightens perceptibly. 
“Why,” he says, “that’s easy 
—you just wait here and see if J 
can. do it.” 

“I like your talk,” I says, “but if 
you don’t mind, [ll take you up 
once or twice first, 





\ 
just to sort of show Y \\\. \ 
you the ropes, as we ‘Se AW 
say at sea.” me. Ny Wy, 
SAWY 


“But,” he says, 
“Sf you're in it too, 
how can you tell 
whether J can fly?” 

“Tl try to guess,” 
I says hopefully. 

“No fooling,” he 
says. “You stay 
here and watch me. 
I'll just go up over 
those trees and 
come right back.” 

“Mike,” I says, 
“the ground over 
there is pretty hard 
for this part of the 
country; and be- 
sides, those caskets 
haven’t come yet, 
so if you'll allow 
me, I'll just come along 
once or twice for luck.” 

“All right,” he sighs. 
“I suppose you know 
best.” 

“It’s on that theory 
that the company pays 
me,” I says. And I 
hops in and calls to 
Casey to pull the 
chocks. Casey does and 
tosses me a good-by kiss. 
I give him some terse information on, his ancestor’s private 
character and morals in exchange, and then start to taxi out into 
the wind. 

Now, this aint a fake school the company runs. We don’t go 
in for framed diplomas and prize goggles, but we take our 
time, and when we get through, our pupils either aint, or else 
they can do the Elko to Salt Lake mail hop at midnight, riding 
a Jenny with three missing cylinders through a December bliz- 
zard on a gallon of gas. First we give ‘em an air-test which 
usually takes the heart out of most of the boys. Then if they 
still like the idea of learning to fly, we teach ’em. 

On the afternoon in question, I threw three loops and asked 
the boob how he liked it, or would he rather write another essay. 

He yells back: “Het stuff—do some stunts.” 

Well, I have my reputation to sustain, I have, so I promptly 
Immelman him both ways in quick succession, climb into a whip- 
stall and tail-spin out for a cool three thousand feet. “How’s that?” 
I yell, pulling out of the tail-spin. 

“Hot stuff,” he says. “Do a tail- (Continued on page 104) 
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“He's payin’ the Typhoon back 
for all his governesses.” 
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GEGAR was a round, bland, gentle and complacent little man. 
His body was round, and his bald head was round, and the 
curve of his rather full mustache seemed to accentuate this 
globular effect. 

He looked like a phlegmatic man, but on this particular day, 
while he sat talking with Ham and Joe Fair, anc two or three 
other casual visitors, the fingers of his left hand drummed now 
and then upon the desk before him. It was possible to guess 
that Segar was a little excited, that there was something on his 
mind ; and in the end he confessed this to the men who were 
with him. Smiling, he at length sent them away. 

“You boys go along 
now,” he said paternally. 
“I’m expecting a telephone 
call. A confidential matter. 
You come back tomorrow 
morning.” His tone was 
at once mild and authorita- 
tive, and they obeyed him 
without question. Segar, 
for all his soft 
and round ap- 
pearance, was a 
man to be 
obeyed. 

When they 
were gone, he 
sat without 
moving, except 
to draw the 
telephone near- 
er to his hand. 
Now and then, 
as though at his 
own thoughts, 
he smiled a lit- 
tle while he 
waited. And now and then 
he glanced at his watch 
with an increasing impa- 
tience. 

This day was for Segar 
the culminating point of a 
project which had engaged 
him for many days—for 
days scattered at regular 
intervals over a period of 
months. And this hour—it 
was past midafternoon— 
was the climax, while he 
waited alone in his office 
for Graff to call him from the race-track! 

Segar’s office, located in one of the older 
buildings in the theatrical belt along Broad- 
way, had its curious features. The room in 
which he now sat was in an angle of the 
building, so placed that he could look down- 
town, or across-town toward the river. Se- 
gar used to like to stand and look out of 
these windows, and watch the endless pro- 
cession passing by below. But he seemed 
content to sit by his broad desk now. 

The office was attractively furnished. Segar was a man of 
some sensibility. He was a regular subscriber to the opera, and 
what does not always follow, a regular attendant too. He pat- 
ronized concerts. He had now and then paid an astonishing 
price for a painting which appealed to his eye, and experts who 
examined these works of art conceded that Segar’s eye was good. 
He knew rugs, and there were on the floor of this office of his 
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three or four worthy of attention. There was even a canvas 
upon the wall. His desk was black walnut, designed and built 
by craftsmen. The office had in many ways more the aspect 
of a studio than a place of business. 

The place was quiet, too. There was no clatter of typewriters 
from the adjoining room. Segar had little correspondence, and 
those letters he wrote by hand, his round and stubby fingers 
manipulating the pen with slow and awkward strokes. 

There was a room adjoining his office, but its furniture con- 
sisted simply of a plain kitchen table, with a chair on either 
side, and of a nickel-steel safe, shaped like a globe—shaped, in 
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fact, like Segar himself, and built to resist the most persistent 
assaults. Segar lacked its appearance of invulnerability; it was 
perhaps his roundness which suggested that he might in fact 
be a very vulnerable man. 

The door between this room, where was the safe, and Segar’s 
office, was closed. The door into the hall was closed. Segar sat 
alone at his desk, waiting by the telephone; and in the end, of 
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‘Williams 


W HO sees the story of 
the man on the street 
whom others pass, won- 
dering, “What happened 
to him?” Mr. Williams 
well knows men in te- 
lation to each other— 
and particularly with a 
man’s most implacable 
enemy, his conscience. 


course, the bell rang. At the sound he made a quick movement, 
almost of alarm; and for a moment he hesitated, his eyes darting 
nervously, 

Then he lifted the receiver from the hook, and Graff spoke 
at the other end of the wire: 

“Segar?” 

“Yes. Graff?” ‘ 

“Yes. They’re at the post now.” 

“Business good?” 

“Floods of it.” 

“Can you see?” 

“Yes. Hold the line.” 

So Segar held the line, and his fingers clicked upon the table- 
top; and he felt a pulse drumming in his throat as he waited. 
And he licked his lips, and found them hot and dry. His eyes 
flicked about the room. 

These next seconds were of some importance to Segar. There 
was always the possibility that his plan might go wrong, and if 
that happened, there would remain to him only two alternatives. 
He might slip quietly out of town and seek to lose himself 
forever, or—these rugs, and the things they represented, all 
would have to go. 

He licked at his lips again, and brushed his mustache with the 
knuckles of his hand, and once he spoke into the telephone: 

“Are you there, Graff?” 

“Yes. They’re having trouble.” Then in a quick excited voice 
he added: “There they go!” 

Segar waited for his next word, and after a moment Graff 
said: “By God, Segar! Blue Star’s left at the post! How did 
you know?” 
























Segar smiled a little in his chair, as though he took a deep, 
soundless breath. ‘“You’d better come in, Graff,” he said. 

“All right,” Graff agreed, and Segar heard the click of 
the instrument at the other end of the wire. 

He replaced the receiver on the hook and sat back in 
his chair. And he smiled to himself, sitting there alone, 
with a great relief, a pleasant good humor. By and by 
he rose and crossed to the windows, and stood looking 
down. And once he rubbed together, as though with 
uncontrollable satisfaction, his fat round 


Graff did not appear as soon’as Segar ex- 
pected him. In fact, at about the time when 
oa Segar was beginning to listen for Graff’s step 
i outside the door, the man telephoned to say 
that he had been delayed at the track. 

“The judges sent for me,” he explained in 
a low voice. “There’s the devil to pay, 
Segar.” 

“Come in,” said Segar in an irritated tone. 
“Don’t talk over the wire.” 

“It’s going to take two cops to get me out 
of here,” Graff explained with a laugh in which 
there was a tremor of alarm. “I'll be in in 
an hour.” 

So Segar had to wait a long time. 


At first there had been a flood of telephone calls. Voice after 
voice came over the wire, each with the same inquiry. How had 
Segar known that Blue Star would be left at the post? Segar, 
there alone, said to each one the same thing: 

“Blue Star is just a horse. And I thought something might 
happen to him. I played a hunch, that’s all.” 

And when they were persistent, when they urged that Blue 
Star was justifiably a four-to-five favorite in the race, when 
they pointed out that no mere guess was enough to justify Segar’s 
offering eight to five, the fat little man in his pleasant office 
hung up the receiver. Also he locked his office door. And when 
he had answered a dozen telephone calls, he grew weary of this 
triumph of his and muffled the bell, ignoring thereafter its per- 
sistent buzzing. He was nervous, waiting for Graff to come. 

The afternoon faded into dusk. The sun dropped out of sight 
behind the buildings across Broadway, and Segar turned on the 
electric lights. He was impatient for Graff; and when in the 
early evening Graff knocked at last upon the door, Segar went 
hurrying to open it for him and to admit this man of his. 

Graff, who now came in, was a tall, thin individual, with a 
curiously soft and pulpy countenance. He showed the faintly 
offensive evidences of too much barbering, and it was possible 
to guess that he was by habit a careful dresser. The light suit 
which he wore must have been, not so long ago, a thing of 
beauty; and his somewhat battered hat still shaped itself in 
jaunty lines. But it was apparent that Graff had been tousled 
and disordered by the boisterous attentions of the crowd, and 
Segar was a little startled at his aspect. 

Graff, usually the most assured of men, calm and low-voiced 
and serene, now showed traces of nerves. His step was uneven; 
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“I don't know what you 
did, you fat snake! But I 
know you did something!” 


his voice, when he spoke, was shrill; and between words, in a 
stammering fashion, he seemed to chew at his tongue. 

Segar locked the door behind him, and Graff took off his hat 
and freed himself of a small leather handbag like a brief-case, 
which he carried with a strap across his shoulders, and sat down 
abruptly in the chair by Segar’s desk. He whistled with a deep 
relief. 

Segar, who had felt a quick leap of alarm at Graff’s appear- 
ance, asked him: ‘“What’s the matter, my boy?” 

Graff grinned ruefully, and chewed his tongue. “Say!” he 
exclaimed. “That was pretty tough out there for a while. I 
haven’t had a chance to see the other boys. I hope they got 
out all right. The crowd was wild!” 

Segar inquired calmly: “Did you do a big business?” 

Graff threw up his hands. “We were mobbed,” he declared. 
“They couldn’t get enough of it. I scaled it down after a while. 
Made it seven to five. I didn’t have the nerve to go on with 
it, Segar.” 

Segar smiled. “You should have trusted me, Graff,” he said. 
“But we'll overlook that now. You brought back your mem- 
oranda?” 

“Everything right there,” said Graff, and nodded toward the bag. 

Segar had an impulse to open it, to begin at once the delightful 
task of computing his profits, but he restrained himself. 

“Why did the judges send for you?” he asked. 

Graff leaned forward in his chair and spoke swiftly. “Why 
wouldn’t they?” he demanded. “Here was Blue Star a fair four- 
to-five shot. Pretty near the best horse of the year, in a big 
stake against a bunch of turtles. And you laying eight to five! 
Everybody knew it. The judges knew it. It looked like you 
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must know something. 
And when Blue Star was 
left at the post—oh, 
boy!” 

“There’s no horse 
good enough to be four- 
to-five against seven 
other horses,” said Segar 
blandly. “That was all 
I knew.” 

Graff looked at him 
sidewise, with a curious 
intentness, and then nod- 


ded. “I’m not asking 
you,” he told the round 
little man. “But the 


judges asked me,” he 
added. “I tell you, it’s 
the biggest scandal in 
years.” 

“Did you name me?” 
Segar demanded, faintly 
fearful. 

Graff shook his head. 
“No, I just told ’em I 
took a chance on it.” 
He spoke again, more 
quickly. “They had 
Weed up, and Dickey 
too,” he _ continued. 
“They got Weed.” 

Segar seemed _indif- 
ferent. “Blamed him?” 


; fy he asked. 

4 vy “He’s from  Louisi- 
; ana,’ Graff explained. 
“You never saw him. 
Kind of a slow-talking 
man, about fifty, with a 
big hat and a long-tailed 
coat, and a head full of 
gold teeth and acts like 
you were’ the governor 
of South Carolina when 
he talks to you. He told 
them he didn’t know 
anything, and the judges 
asked if he had bet on 
his horse, and he told 
them he hadn’t. And that 
finished him with them. They ruled him off for life, and 
Dickey too. 

“Weed didn’t say anything. He just took it, standing there 
with his hat in his hand. I kind of like Weed, but he didn’t 
belong in this game. He was an accident, anyway. Blue Star 
was the only horse he had. 

“But Dickey was crazy.” Graff shivered at the memory. “He’s 
one of the yellow-headed, blue-eyed kind. And when they get 
mad, they’re bad medicine. They get over it quick, though. 

“But he laid into the judges. He didn’t have anything to say 
except that he didn’t know anything, and that Weed didn’t know 
anything. So they ruled him off too. And I kind of gathered 
that they don’t want to see me around any more out there. 
Dickey and Weed went off together, and the jockey was hanging 
onto the old man and giving him a great line when they left. 
You might have thought Weed was his son.” 

Segar said slowly: “These little tragedies are most painful. 
It isn’t a business for sensitive men.” He added reflectively: 
“You know, Graff, I’ve never seen a horse-race. Perhaps that is 
why I’m able to appraise the abilities of the horse more accu- 
rately. Those who go too close to them are misled by their 
affection for the beasts.” 

Graff made no comment on this, and Segar added: “Well, it 
is too bad. But after all, it’s no business of ours. Let us see 
what you have.” 

The two men went into the other office, where the safe was; 
and they were still occupied with the task of assorting Graff's 
records of the day’s business when, about an hour later, some 
one banged at the door. 

Segar went to open and to admit Ham, and it was thus they 
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got the word that Weed, the owner of Blue Star, an hour after 
the race had shot himself. 

The news struck Segar with a shocking force. He drove Ham 
away, with outcries almost angry, protesting that what Weed 
chose to do did not concern him. But when Ham was gone, 
Segar took particular care to lock the door; and his eyes were 
shot with sudden fear 

Segar’s misgivings assumed next morning more definite and 
concrete form, for Dickey, the jockey who had ridden Blue 
Star, came to see him. 

Dickey was, as his profession demanded, a small man, little 
more than a boy in stature; and he had a round unformed 
countenance, and the gentle blue eye of a boy. But this morning 
he wore a garment of furious and unreasoning rage, which made 
him a figure not to be laughed at. Segar guessed who he was 


“Oh,” he cried. “You did something to Blue Star! 
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before the other spoke, and he thought that Graff had been 
wrong in suggesting that such fair-haired, blue-eyed men, though 
they were quick to anger, got over it quickly too. But he had 
not much time for thinking, for Dickey unloosed his still virulent 
rage against Segar in a torrent of denunciation. 

Fie accused Segar flatly of some contriving which had been 
responsible for Blue Star’s lamentable failure. And when Segar, 
round and fat and suddenly grown timorous, asked a protesting 
question, Dickey cried: 

“T don’t know what you did, you fat snake! I don’t even 
know you did anything. I can’t prove you did anything, but I 
know you did something. I’ve ridden Blue Star. There never 
was a horse better schooled. Blue Star never got left at the 
post in his life till yesterday. All I ever had to do was lift 
him, and he’d go, but I had to take a bat yesterday, and then 


we OP 


Is that what you're trying to say?” 
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he didn’t like it. 
beforehand! 

“I’m going to find out what it was, too. I’m telling you that 
now. And if you had anything to” do with it, big boy, I’m 
coming after you, and I’m going to get you! You put that away 
in your book and lay on it! It’s a hundred to one, and after 
I get through with you, you wont be making books any more 
for a while!” 

There was much more than this. The scene was, from Segar’s 
point of view, almost unbearably protracted. He was glad that 
he was alone when Dickey came to him. At least there were 
none to hear the little man’s threats, none to perceive that Segar 
was unable to muster a proper courage with which to meet them. 


Something happened, and you knew about it 





HEN the jockey at last took himself away, Segar was per- 

spiring, and dabbed his forehead with his handkerchief again 
and again. He sought to comfort himself by telephoning to 
discover whether the wagers of the day before were being well 
and duly paid. His agents assured him that the mails were full 
of checks, and he smiled a little at this. 

Let them say what they chose. Hard words, after all, were 
of small account and left no wounds—at least none which money 
would not heal. 

But the impression which Dickey made upon him persisted, so 
that about noon he decided to send for Skinner and for Dyer. 
He had instructed them not to come near him, nor to communi- 
cate with him in any way. But the situation was more serious 
than he had expected it to be, and prudence suggested that it 
would be wise if Dyer and Skinner went away for a while. 

Dyer was a stableman, a groom who had been in Weed’s em- 
ploy. Skinner was an assistant starter at the track. It was 
Dyer who had taught Blue Star to heed the signal of a little 
clicking tin cricket; and it was Skinner who had concealed that 
cricket in his hand at the start the day before. They had thus 
played the parts of cogs in Segar’s machine. 

In order to reach them now, Segar left his office and went to 
a telephone pay station, so that the call might not be traced. 
But he directed them to come to his office late that night. It was 
unlikely, he thought, that there were spies upon his movements. 

And that night, first Dyer, and later Skinner, came. 

Segar was brief with Dyer. “You did a good job,” he told 
the stableman. “I’m grateful. I promised you a_ thousand 
dollars, but you’ve earned more.” 

Dyer was a young man whose value lay in the fact that he 
loved horses and had a certain skill with them. He sat with 
eyes downcast, vaguely ill at ease. “Oh, that’s all right!” he 
said uncomfortably. 

“T appreciate what you did,” Segar insisted. 
it possible you might not want to stay here.” 

Dyer nodded. “I kind of liked Mr. Weed,” he confessed. 
treated me pretty good.” 

Segar licked his lips fearfully. 


“But I thought 
“He 


“Well,” he suggested, “suppose 
I send you out to California. I have connections there, and a 
man with your abilities needs no more than a start. Like that?” 

“T never been to the coast,’ Dyer conceded, apparently not 
greatly interested. 

Segar saw that the other man was regretful, harassed by vague 
remorse; and he thought with a sudden dread that if Dickey 
should get in touch with him, Dyer would be very likely to con- 
fess his share in the enterprise. He must, therefore, be got out 
of the way. So the fat little man assumed a-confident and ap- 
proving tone. He filled Dyer’s pockets with money and arranged 
for his immediate departure. 


AFTER Dyer was gone, Segar had a few moments to consider 
the dreadful possibilities inherent in the other’s regrets. He 
heartened himself at last with the thought that Dyer’s guilt, 
after all, was greater than his own. Dyer must suffer more than 
he himself was likely to suffer, should the truth be brought 
to light. He was not so much concerned about Skinner, who 
was an older man, a more hardened one and would feel no com- 
punctions for what had happened. Segar had dealt with him 
before, and he knew that the other’s professional honor had never 
been above reproach. But he was not prepared for the fact that 
when Skinner appeared, the starter’s attitude was almost patron- 
izing. 
ioe said to him, as he had said to Dyer, that he was pleased 
with the outcome of their mutual enterprise, and that he intended 
to make an appropriate gesture of appreciation. 

But Skinner only said: “Yes. I guess you will.” And his 
tone was minatory. 
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“There may be,” 


Segar felt faint discomfort, but he hid it. 
It occurred 


he said, “some unpleasantness at the local tracks. 
to me that you might care to go south.” 

“T’m satisfied here,” said Skinner. 

“I’ve been talking to Dyer,” Segar told him, and immediately 
regretted having spoken, for he had taken care thus far to be 
sure that Skinner knew nothing but his own part in the play. 
However, the harm was done. 

“I know him,” Skinner replied, grinning in comprehension. 
“That was it, eh?” 

“He’s going to California,” Segar said, ignoring the question. 
“T thought I’d give you an extra thousand for expenses, say, and 
I can get you in at any one of three or four tracks you choose.”’ 

“T can get along,” Skinner assured him. “I’d just as soon 
stay here.” 

“You may encounter some embarrassment here,” Segar urged. 

Skinner looked at him directly. “If I’m embarrassed,” he 
retorted, “you’ll be embarrassed too. And if I stay here, I can 
come to you any time I need help—or anything. I'll stay here.” 

Segar perceived the menace in this, and for a further time he 
sought in one fashion and another to change the other’s resolution, 
but without success. In the end he had to let Skinner stay. 

For a few days thereafter, the fat little man was harassed by 
his continuing fears, but nothing happened. He had word of 
Dyer’s safe arrival in California, and he heard no more from 
Dickey, the jockey. 

So his tremors grew less and less. His business went on as 
usual. Blue Star’s failure, from a sensation, became a memory 
already fading. The world forgot, and Segar began to forget. 
He even began to forget Dickey, and to forget Weed, whom 
Dickey had loved. 


[* was about ten weeks later that Dyer was killed; and it was 

a week after that before Segar heard about it. Graff told 
him. It was Segar’s practice to keep from his right hand the 
knowledge of what his left hand did, but Graff may have guessed 
that there was a connection between Segar and Dyer, for he said 
to Segar one day, watching the fat little man attentively: 

“Did you see about Dyer?” 

Segar’s quick attention was like a confession. “What about 
him?” he asked. And then remembering the part he had to play, 
he asked: “Who is he? I don’t remember anyone named Dyer.” 

“Thought you might have known him,” Graff retorted. “He 
used to work in Weed’s stable, and then after Weed shot himself, 
Dyer went out to California. He got smashed up in an auto- 
mobile there, a week or so ago. He’s dead.” 

Segar’s almost forgotten fears sprang into life again. 
did it happen?” he demanded. 

“Why, he was driving along one of the roads up in the hills,” 
Graff explained. ‘And the car went off the road and came down 
on top of him.” 

“Was there anyone with him?” Segar persisted. 

“They don’t know,” Graff told him. “I had a letter from a 
fellow out there that I used to know, and he said Dyer had been 
out with some chap, a stranger. Looked like he might be a 
jockey. They thought Dyer and this fellow started to drive back 
to town together, but there wasn’t any sign of the other fellow 
around when they found Dyer. And Dyer was dead.” 

Segar digested this, and he was full of consternation and 
alarm. Dickey must have traced Dyer and followed him. Segar 
could find no loophole through which he might escape this con- 
clusion. Dickey must have talked with Dyer; and Dyer, Segar 
knew, was likely to talk freely. And now Dyer was dead. 

That, somehow, Segar felt sure, was Dickey’s doing. And the 
fat little man felt fear play with little cold scampering feet up 
and down his spine. 

During the days that followed, Segar momentarily expected 
Dickey to reappear, informed now of the truth, and consequently 
dangerous; and he walked with a picture always before his eyes 
of the blue-eyed little man, transformed and magnified by the 
dignity of his just wrath. 

And this time Segar’s fears grew by what they fed on, increased 
rather than abated, quickened rather than became dormant. 
When his telephone rang, when the handle of his door turned to 
admit a visitor, the fat man’s heart leaped and bounded with 
a fearful anticipation. And this continual fear began to devour 
his life. The little jockey’s blazing countenance came between 
him and his thoughts, distorted his calculations, disturbed his 
judgment. , 

It was not surprising that under these circumstances his af- 
fairs began to suffer. (Continued on page 137) 
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By 


Arthur K. i 
Akers 


Where the sons and 
daughters of the 
plantation cabins 
and “the cotton and 
the con” are at- 
tempting to adjust 
themselves to the 
1927 vicissitudes of 
an industrial city, 
Arthur Akers is 
posted; and there, 


fora few minutes, % PP 


you stand with him. ae = 


ANDAGED and _ court-plastered, 


Illustrated by 






In swift sequence 
came a blinding 
light, a terrifying re- 
port, a soaring over 


the fence by Ocie. 


Me, I aint sca’cely quit limpin’ good from de 


Ocie Lee, colored, sat on the curb H. Westo n las’ time I wuz ma’ied. Mighty nigh ruint. 
and observed passing events. The . Nex’ gal ma’ies me got to overtake me firs’. 
most passing thing at the moment was Ta y lor Look all dese heah stickin’-plaster an’ wrop- 


a fellow-citizen, “Half-po’tion” Wil- 

liams. Half-portion was an appar- 

ently insufficient distance in advance of a large and infuri- 
ated husband known locally as “Big Shorty.” 

“Dat li'l front nigger need mo’ room ‘tween him an’ Big 
Shawty,” remarked Ocie judicially to his adjacent lounger 
“Smoke” Smith. 

“Half-po’tion tryin’ to ‘tend to dat now,” grunted Smoke. 
“Aint never seed a boy put fo’th de mileage mo’ better’n him. 
An’ room aint all he need—he like you, he need mo’ sense.” 

“Big Shawty bein’ ma’ied mus’ be whut got Half-po’tion in 
sich a hurry,” speculated Ocie, ignoring the thrust. “Half- potion 
all time hangin’ round Big Shawty’s house an’ fo’gittin’ "bout 
dat fat gal Ann’ belle whut he done ma’ied to hisse’f. Dat bound 
to bring on runnin’ sooner or later. Look like dat li’l runt done 
read de signals wrong dis time. Sho i is got agitation of de feet!” 

“Aint but two feet ‘tween him an’ big ‘xpense to de buryin’ 
society now.” Smoke unconsciously perpetrated a double mean- 
ing. 

“Keeps me single after dis my own se’f,” ruminated Ocie. 
“Dese heah ma’ied men got too much rush business come up. 


pin’s on me: cain’t he’p de women fallin’ fo’ 
me, but sho kin he’p standin’ still round ’em.” 
“Women looks at you an’ gits foolish too,” concurred Smoke. 
“How "bout payin’ me dat two dollars you been owin’ me so long?” 

“Two dollars! Boy, huccome? Wuz I got two bits, hit’d look 
so big to me I be gwine ‘bout tryin’ to buy steamboats wid hit. 
Aint got no two dollars. White folks aint puttin’ out nothin’. 
Times gittin’ so tight dey wants you work fo’ ev’ything dey 
gives you. Cain’t even borrer nothin’ widout dey ’spects you 
to pay hit back. Vittles gittin’ sca’ce. I been thipkin’ some 
‘bout gittin’ me job of work twel things gits better.’ 

“T needs de money fo’ eatin’. You best gimme dem two dol- 
lars widout no mo’ foolin’ round. I aint never seed you work, 
but I could stand hit. Aint care whether you gits a job or 
ma'ies a widder wid money, jes’ so I gits me my deuce-spot.” 

“Ruther work dan git worked,” retorted Ocie uneasily. “Aint 
marryin’ no-body—specially widders. Widder gits you s’rounded 
befo’ you knows anybody dar.” 

Over two Coney Islands in Eckie Ewing’s barbecue stand some- 
time later, the pair beheld the first unfolding of further develop- 
ments. Big Shorty was returning—in triumph and alone. More, 
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he was restoring to its case an old-fashioned razor, and was 
public in his regrets that he had merely “done run dat Half- 
po’tion nigger into de Tawmbigbee Riwer an’ drowneded him. 
I waits round, but he aint come up no mo’.” 

North Strawberry Street became a-buzz. Consensus was that 
Half-portion could be spared—especially by his wife Annabelle. 
Soon there arrived at her house a delegation from the Lodge— 
proudly led by Big Shorty himself, in a purple sash and ex- 
cellent humor—to inform Sister Annabelle Williams that she was 
the latest thing in widows. 

Admiringly thereafter the delegation saw and heard her “take 
on.” While as a husband Mr. Williams had been a total loss, 
a liability, a Lothario in the lowest sense, still, North Strawberry 
Street expected certain things of a widow. Annabelle disap- 
pointed no one. She mourned fortissimo; was still so engaged 
when matters took a sudden commercial turn in the arrival of 
Samson G. Bates with a flower in his buttonhole, documents in 
either hand, and stupendous news in his mouth. 

Samson was a large, black, short-winded man of business, ad- 
dicted to parsimony and profits. Few things transpired in the 
river streets of Demopolis that did not carry with them an incre- 
ment—earned or otherwise—for him. Now word of recent events 
had just reached him in his eyrie on Baptist Hill. Frock-coated 
and financial, he had wheezily and hastily descended to comfort 
a good-looking if oversized widow with marked attractions—at- 
tractions which he himself, as agent, had supplied some months 
previously. 

To be explicit, Half-portion had been insured! Nor was it a 
‘mere burying-society membership. In the hands of Mr. Bates 
were proofs: Half-portion had policies! 

North Strawberry Street grew pop-eyed em masse as Samson 
produced his records—two policies of two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, paid up and incontestable, in favor of Annabelle 
Williams. Also the checks with which to pay them. Not only 
was Sister Williams a widow, but a widow with 
five hundred dollars cash money—which was dif- 
ferent. 

North Strawberry Street had never heard ary 
buzzing until now! 
It was distinctly, 
somebody’s move— 
Ocie’s for instance. 
Ocie was handsome, 
worthless—and 
“dumb.” Smoke was 
tired of waiting for 
two dollars owing 
from Ocie. Smoke 
scratched his head 
and considered ap- 
proaching hard times 
—also Ocie. A vague 
linking of various 
sets of circumstances 
began to take form in 
his mind. Once more 
the end was being 
called upon to justify 
the means. When 
Smoke’s better nature 
stirred faintly in pro- 
test, he reminded it 
that beggars—and 
debtors—could not be 
choosers. Especially 
with keen competi- 
tion already in evi- 
dence: Samson Bates 
was already camping 
around Sister Anna- 
belle with a flower in 
his buttonhole, a poli- 
cy in each hand, and =. 
a platform that woo- ) Ss ; 
ing a wealthy widow nee G 
was something that 7aylo en 
couldn’t be overdone. 

Not to speak of 
Demopolis being full 
of darkies that were 
tired of working. 





moth-holes,” he averred weakly. 







Ocie perceived a fresh emergency. “‘Dem’s li'l 


Women Can’t Ax No Mo’ 





The more Smoke regarded his scheme, the cleverer it looked 
and the clearer it became that two things were needful—haste 
and a few moments’ persuasive conversation with the newly 
celibate Ocie Lee. After that Cupid, the clergy and the con- 
currence of Annabelle, under the supervision of Smoke, would 
transform Ocie into something solvent to the extent of two dol- 
lars—Smoke’s two dollars. 

Locating Ocie was easy. If a fish were being fried anywhere 
down by the river, Ocie would be near by. Smoke consulted 
the atmosphere rather than the city directory. Instantly his 
nose knew. Riverward he took his way, paging Ocie loudly as 
he neared the seductive aroma. 

“Li’ble git wind-colic, gwine round wid yo’ mouth open dat 
way,” Ocie hailed him from beside a sputtering skillet. “Wrop 
yo’se’f round some dis heah catfish an’ give de air a res’.” 

“Aint got time. You aint neither. Dat big Ann’belle gal done 
had five hund’ed dollars most a’ houah—an’ you aint up dar yit.” 

“Aint care if dat big-eatin’ gal trim’ wid dollar bills—I stays 
single an’ ’joys good sense.” 

“You aint got no sense. You’s so ign’ant you thinks you’s 
smaht.” 

Ocie displayed immunity to insults or the tender passion. And 
even a foreign ministry would have envied his attitude toward 
debt-payments. 

Smoke thought about his two dollars and grew vocal again: 
“Samson G. Bates up dar now, makin’ de fur fly,” he con- 
cluded a further demand for action, “an’ you bes’ make haste. 
He done fotch de five hund’ed dollars insu’ance money wid him.” 

“Huh! Dat why he dar. He jes’ tryin’ marry back all dat 
money. Dat nigger so skinflint he cain’t stand to see hit git 
out de fam’ly. He gwine reach too fur fo’ a nickel some day 
an’ bust a gallus.” 

“IT says: whut you gwine do "bout de widder?” persisted Smoke. 

“Aint gwine do nothin’. I jes’ quit limpin’ from las’ time I’s 

ma’ied. Look dis heah wroppin’ on me! 

Stays single now an’ keeps me my 

health. ‘Sides dat, ‘taint ’spectful, 
rushin’ in like dat Samson doin’. I 
aint co’t mo widder twel 
after her husband’s fun- 
‘ral done over.” 

“Aint li’ble be widder 
dat long—wid all dat 
cash money,” retorted 
Smoke gloomily. “Craves 
action an’ two dollars 
out of you, an’ craves 
hit quick.” 

In the continued ab- 
sence of Half-portion 
Williams somewhere in 
the Tombigbee River, 
two lodges and a bury- 
ing society got along 
without him. So did 
Sister Annabelle Wil- 
liams. Investigation was 
abandoned as fruitless 
and in favor of obse- 
quies. His funeral was 
Half-portion’s nearest 
approach to respectabil- 
ity. Despite his past 
recklessness with the 
Commandments, his rel- 
ict now drew heavily 
upon the five hundred 
for veils, flowers, bands 
and a posthumous mem- 
bership in a lodge whose 
uniforms glittered noble 
in a procession. All at 
an expense so harrowing 
to the soul of the avari- 
cious Mr. Bates that he 
had no difficulty in look- 
ing prostrated with grief 
the following day as he 
marched behind the 
hearse in his long-tailed 
coat. 
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And humbly in the dust at the rear of 
the same procession, under the watchful 
eye of his creditor Smoke Smith, shuffled 
Ocie, in a pair of bright blue pants and an 
uncertain frame of mind, munching mod- 
estly upon a fried chicken-back. 

Thus the widow Williams could not help 
but notice, despite grief and two veils, that 
Ocie was a fine figure of a man..... Similarity of tastes was 
part of a dim nebulous notion that immediately began to form 
and float in the back of Sister Annabelle’s mind. The widow 
cared for chicken. Craftily, psychically, Smoke fanned the flame 
from afar. 

That night he again sought out Ocie. The time for foolishness, 
he stated, had passed. The cotton market had dropped ten points 
since morning; so had Ocie’s chances for continued celibacy. 
Smoke didn’t need to read the financial page; he caught its 
reflection in what wasn’t on his plate when he stopped by the 
white folks’ where his wife cooked. White folks weren’t putting 
out free, which fact renewed his forebodings and strengthened 
his determination. He was going to collect his two dollars— 
even if it necessitated Ocie’s reopening under new management. 

“Whar at us gwine git breakfas’?” was Smoke’s sole and lead- 
ing question when Ocie was found. 

“Always has e’t,” returned Ocie largely. “You aint never heah 
of no nigger starvin’ to death in Alabama yit, is you?” 

“ ‘Has’ aint ‘gwine to.’ Look like us done been to some dese 
heah white folks’ back do’s too reg’lar. Dey talkin’ "bout ha’d 
times twel word gits clean back to my plate in de kitchen. I 
craves dem two dollars you owes me.” 

“Aint got no two dollars.” 

“Den times gwine change. I been axin’ you whut you gwine 
do. Now I #ells you: You gwine git maied.” 

“Huh?” 

“Says you gwine git ma’ied. When nigger so sorry he cain’t 
make no money, dat’s kind has de leastest trouble marryin’ hit.” 

“Ruther go to de jail-house—” 

“Jail-house aint git me my two dollars. You gwine git ma’ied 
—an’ marry rich. Name’s Ann’belle—” 

“Do she know hit?” 

“You de boy whut gwine tell her—” 










“Tells eve'ybody 
I aint stole no 
chick'’n! I'sa 
bus’ness man!" 


roared Mr. Bates. 







A groan interrupted Smoke. “I borrers two dollars from de 
white folks an’ pays you tomorrer,”’ asserted Ocie desperately. 
“All crippled up now, from bein’ ma’ied.” 

“Aint no white folks whut you aint owe now. Says yo’se’f dey 
aint puttin’ out nothin’.” 

“T gits me job of work—” 

“Tell me somep’n I kin believe. Aint nothin’ doin’. Dat Sam- 
son up dar now, in he long-tail coat wid flower in hit, watchin’ 
de nickels an’ dishin’ out de honey. Dat big tightwad sho kin 
talk sweet fo’ five hund’ed dollars: you got to co’t strong an’ 
co’t fas’ to beat him. You gits yo’se’f rich wife an’ I gits me 
my two dollars right afterward.” 

“You de best off!” mourned Ocie. “Craves to stay. single.” 

“Git lovin’! You’s dumb an’ good-lookin’ an’ no-’count— 
women can’t ax no mo’. Widder already been axin’ bout you 
anyhow. He’p yo’se’f to de fish in passin’ out. Boy co’ts best 
on a full stomach. An’ if dat Samson nigger beats yo’ time, you 
gwine need mighty good ’xcuse keep me from tellin’ po-lice "bout 
whut in dat lard-can in yo’ back shed.” 

Ocie flinched and grew more wretched. He felt himself too 
attractive to be safe. He knew his fatal—to him—way, with 
women! Once let him get inside Sister Annabelle’s gate and 
really turn himself loose, and it was but a question of time until 
Smoke had two dollars and Ocie a life sentence. Stand aggman 
up in front of a preacher that way, and he always promised “too 
much and for too long a time. Ocie knew. Therefore he dragged 
one foot and shuffled the other. Yet in spite of all that he could 
do to retard himself, he still made progress. North Strawberry 
Street grew nearer at every lagging step; and just now that was a 
street which a boy was liable to go up single and come back 
married. Widow sounded too willing already. 

The more Ocie thought of his predicament, the slower grew 
his rate of speed. Just as it had (Continued on page 112) 
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Photo from American Museum of Natural History. 
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OSWALD SPENGLER, by uncommon con- 
sent, a German giant of the mind. From a 
study of past civilizations, he makes a prophecy 
of the future development and decline of the 
cultures of Europe and America which has 
aroused the keenest interest abroad, and is 
now stirring those who are reading, in trans- 
lation, “The Decline of the West.” It has 
been hailed abroad as the book of the century. 


When a woman carries 
on, after her 
death, the work to which 
he consecrated his life, she 
seldom has as hazardous 
and difficult a task as 
African exploration. 
Akeley has so “carried on” 
Belgians have 
decorated her with the 
Cross of the Knight of the 
Order of the Crown; and 
in recognition of her ex- 
Northwest 
Canada, the Canadian gov- 
ernment has named one 
of the highest peaks Mt. 
Jobe—Mary L. Jobe hav- 
ing been her maiden name. 
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EMIL LUDWIG, another German, turns to 
biography to present the two great enemies 
of the German people—Napoleon of Paris and 
Wilhelm of Prussia. His portrayal of corrupt 
court life and intrigue in Germany, prior to 
the great war, is one of the important docu- 
ments of the moment, and it has an especial 
answer for all those who are in doubt whether 
or not monarchy is worse than democracy. 
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Quite a step—or a 
flight—from the first 
conservative wom- 
an’s club discussing 
household affairs, is 
this flying club or- 
ganized in Chicago 
to give group in- 
struction in aviation 

to women. 


As a= motoring 
parent permits his 
child to drive beside 
him on the _ seat, 
E. B. Heath, of Chi- 
cago, flies with his 
ten-year-old daugh- 
ter’s hands upon the 
“dual controls” pre- 
paring her for solo 
flights a little later. 








































BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER, who 
made fun of the war. In those days 
of staggering casualties, his pen made 
more tor morale than any other—ex- 
cept that which wrote, at last, “America 
declares war!” Now “The Better ’Ole” 
with “Old Bill” and “Alf” amuse the 
millions in the motion-picture theaters. 











































SSF, 


Tue stress of modern 
city life upon the in- 
significant individ- 
ual appeals to Viola 
Shore, out of her wide 
acquaintance with 
those who make that 
marvelous composite, 
a metropolis: out of 
that appeal 
springs this re- 
markable story. 


“Folks,” he said in a 
dry, choked voice, 
“Mr. King has been 


—shot.” 
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Illustrated by Dudley Gioyne Summers 


AS Peggy stepped into the clear, crisp February night, her foot 

slipped on the hard snow and she caught at the coupé to 
steady herself. On the floor of the car lay his rubbers. She 
reached for them, careful not to let her eyes rest on what lay 
huddled over the wheel. The car had rolled into a snowbank 
before stopping. Mechanically she had reached over and turned 
off the switch; as mechanically she had opened the door and 
stepped out. She did not really think of escape—only of getting 
away. 

Roderick King’s rubbers were not much too big for her. At 
first she only walked away from the car.- But as she increased 
the distance between herself and it, for some reason she began 
to run as best she could without losing the shuffling rubbers. She 
did not think of what she had left behind, but only of what lay 
before her: Her father—and how furious he would be. He 
would not believe it was the first time she had slipped out that 
way. She could visualize the scene. Ludwig Bauer, his fat face 
grown redder, his watery eyes black with anger, his arm raised 
threateningly. “Bum!” he would call her—and “street-walker”— 
and ask of Heaven whether that was what you got for bringing 
up daughters. 

It would come out, too, about the times when she had phoned 
she was detained at the office doing extra work for Mr. King, 
whereas in reality she had been out with him in his car. Only 
three times in all, and nothing in the least compromising had 
happened. But who would believe that now? 

She did not know where she was. She only knew that she 
must go on, because it was so cold; soon they would find that 
Roderick King had been shot; and then, of course, they would 
come after her. 

It was not until she came quite unexpectedly upon two rows 
of street-lights growing closer together and fainter with the dis- 
tance, that the thought of escape occurred to her. And even as 
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she thought of it, she saw a small light steadily advancing. She 
had no idea what street-car it was, nor where it went; but she 
stood close to the track and hailed it... .. 

One of the rubbers remained in the snow. After she had seated 
herself in the practically deserted trolley, she pushed off the mate 
with the toe of the other shoe, and let it drop under the seat. 
Then she turned her attention to the window, trying to get some 
inkling as to where she was, 

Occasionally the conductor mumbled the meaningless name of 
a cross-street; then suddenly she started to her feet. She almost 
fell over herself getting to the door. The conductor held the car 
for her—smiling a little as she stepped down. He thought she 
had fallen asleep. The smile was lost on the other three passen- 
gers, who were actually asleep. 

Peggy Bauer was not the type of girl to attract attention. Her 
brown coat with a square raccoon collar was like hundreds of other 
department-store brown coats. Her brown felt hat almost en- 
tirely covered her blonde hair. She was neither tall nor short, 
neither stout nor thin, although her face was inclined toward 
thinness. Her eyes were deep blue and shadowy, but even people 
who saw them every day described them as brown. 

She still did not think of what she had left behind on the dark, 
nameless stretch of road. There was a narrow alley which led 
from the delivery entrance to the rear courtyard. She must 
creep through this entrance and down this alley, hugging closely 
the shadow of the wall, because the janitor’s mother, who had 
insomnia, often sat the whole night through at the basement win- 
dow. Peggy’s own bedroom window opened directly on the rear 
court. She had stepped through it to go out and meet Roderick 
King some hours earlier. And here she had her first chill sensa- 
tion of fear. Supposing she found it closed? 

But it was open, and she crept in quietly. Strangely, she had 
met nobody. More strangely still, when she had removed the 
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blanket, arranged to resemble her sleeping form (to deceive her 
father in case he should look in on her) she had no trouble in 
falling at once into a deep sleep. She had shuffled a long stretch 
over snow-covered road before her blind path cut across the 
trolley-line. 

She did not sleep long. It seemed to her at first that she must 
have dreamed the whole thing, dreamed that Roderick King had 
phoned her at just the moment when her father had left the 
store to deliver a barrel to the stationer, and that, thrilled to 
giddiness at the idea that Roderick King should have called her, 
and afraid her father would return and catch her talking, she 
had promised to go out. A moment later, she would have given 
up the thrill of one of the rare evenings with Roderick King, 
rather than face what she had to go through to get to him. 

However, it had been quite simple. After bidding her father 
a yawning good-night,—supplemented by the hope that the people 
upstairs wouldn’t be having one of their periodic brawls, because 
tomorrow was to be a big day at the office,—she had gone to the 
apartment in back of the store and drawn the shadé in her room, 
watching with amusement her silhouette upon it, and wondering 
if old Kriegesmann, who watched into people’s apartments with 
opera glasses, was getting a thrill out of her occasional shadow. 
Wouldn’t it add to his thrill to know that she was not undressing 
but getting into her black Canton crépe for a clandestine meeting 
with the notorious Roderick King—known to be maintaining two 
establishments! Even when she had turned off her light and 
stepped through her window into the court, she had encountered 
no one, and everything had gone quite smoothly. So smoothly 
that now, when she thought of it, it seemed it must have been 
a dream. 

But no, there were her pumps, wet from the snow of city 
crossings—and the hem of her dress rumpled and soggy. Her 


Mrs. Meyer said: “You 
could be glad your father 
makes you go to bed 
early. Nebody could 
think your Henrietta had 
nothing to do with this 
King—huh, Mr. Bauer?” 


father was still asleep. She tiptoed into the kitchen and lighted 
the gas range. She set her shoes in the oven and put on an iron. 
When she had finished dressing, she pressed her Canton crépe. 

It was remarkable how calm she felt, although deep within her 
a growing nervousness sought an outlet. She knew there was 
something terrific behind a door in her -brain; but she did not 
feel frightened. She was buoyed up by the knowledge that the 
thing had not been her fault. Anybody, under the circumstances, 
would have done the same. 

Suddenly she thought of the newspaper. With the first nerv- 
ousness she had betrayed, she fumbled the paper from the floor 
of the hall and spreading it hastily, turned searching eyes down 
the meaningless columns. It seemed to her it was there and she 
was overlooking it. She went through it sagain—more carefully. 
Her sense of unreality increased. It did not occur to her that 
the paper had been printed before she stepped from King’s car 
into the night... .. 

She went down to the office as usual. She appeared to be 
deeply preoccupied in making a needless copy of a meaningless 
report. 

She could not rid herself of the impression that at any moment 
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he must open the door and walk in, breezily, as always. She 
avoided meeting the eye of any of the others. 

At any moment something was going to happen... . . 

As soon as the telephone rang, she knew. Perhaps she had 
had the same feeling every time it rang. Her heart almost 
stopped beating, but she kept on typing. .... Suddenly she 
knew that MacGrath, at the phone, was looking at her. Her 
flesh crawled. MacGrath was a little pepper-and-salt sort of man. 
When Peggy had succeeded in looking up from her machine, his 
face told her. 

“Folks,” he said in a dry, choked voice that seemed unable to 
filter through his scrubby, pepper-and-salt mustache, “Mr. King 
has been—shot.” 

A motor policeman, riding along an unfrequented stretch of 
road, had passed a car in which a man lay huddled over the 
wheel. The officer, thinking the man had fallen asleep, had tried 
to wake him. He had discovered then that the man was dead, a 
pistol beside him. 

It was not thought that he had killed himself, because the car 
was still in gear. Marks in the snow showed how the car had 
first made a sharp turn to the right and then skidded before 
stopping. If he had shot himself, he would probably have stopped 
the car first. Besides, there were tracks in the snow leading away. 


Y afternoon all the papers were full of it. There were pic- 

tures of the car with the dead man sketched in—of the stretch 
of road, with a dark line to indicate how the car had traveled 
when the dead man’s foot, relaxing, had cut off the gas. There 
were pictures of the way the assassin had gone—it being deduced 
from the footprints that a man had done the shooting. The gen- 
eral opinion, in the first flush of speculation, was that the shooting 
had had something to do with a woman. Roderick King’s weak- 
ness was known. 

Detectives and reporters questioned the office force. Satisfied 
that none of them could throw any real light on the affair, the 
authorities turned their searchlight elsewhere. In his private life 
the gleanings were sufficient to keep the sensational press in 
front-page material for a week. 

Only at first had Peggy been nervous. She was at pains to 
establish her alibi securely at home. Fate seemed to have played 
into her hand. The following night the man with the opera 
glasses, who had been watching her shadow on the shade, came 
into the store. She was serving behind the counter, as usual. 
Peggy seldom went out. Her father was strict, and the men 
who ordinarily asked her out did not appeal to her. She con- 
sidered herself above them. 

“I bet I know when you went to bed last night,” began old 
Kriegesmann. 

Instead of silencing him with her scorn, Peggy drew into the 
conversation one Mrs. Meyer, a stout, inquisitive neighbor, for 
whom Ludwig Bauer was slicing leberwurst. 

“Listen to him,” said Peggy, jerking her head in the direction 
of Kriegesmann, as she wrapped for him the Liederkranz cheese 
he had requested. “He keeps track of the time I go to bed.” 

“You bet I do. She went to bed before ten o’clock.” 

They had been talking, of course, of the King murder. And 
now Mrs. Meyer said to Ludwig Bauer’s daughter: “Well, you 
could be glad your father makes you should go to bed early 
every night. At least nobody could think your Henrietta had 
nothing to do with this King—huh, Mr. Bauer?” 

“Huh!’? Old man Bauer had snorted unpleasantly. “I know 
how I bring up my daughter. Keep them home nights and you 
know where you got them.” And then he went on to tell Peggy 
that her cousin Louis Reinherz had dropped by after ten. The 
Reinherzes were having a party and thought Henrietta (she could 
not get the family to say Peggy) might like to join them. 

Ludwig Bauer, who did not approve of parties, had glanced 
into his daughter’s room, and seeing her apparently asleep, had 
told his nephew that Henrietta was already in bed and didn’t 
want to go—the inference being, of course, that he had asked her. 

Later the janitor’s mother, who had sat at the window from 
midnight to dawn on the night of the murder, told Peggy that 
everybody was in the house before one except that painted Horo- 
witz girl, who didn’t get in until nearly three! 

And now Peggy was so sure she could prove she had been at 
home in bed all evening that she almost wished they would ques- 
tion her further, so she could test a little the rope of her alibi; 
she had always been fond of acting. But her personal relations 
with the murdered man were quite unsuspected; her few stolen 
evenings with him had been successfully stolen. 

The mystery of the shooting deepened with investigation. The 
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rubbers, which at first had seemed so damning a clue, were found 
to have belonged to the victim. There were no fingerprints on the 
pistol. The murderer was given credit for having been a very 
shrewd criminal. 

The first indication that there had been a woman with Roderick 
King the night he was murdered came when somebody volun- 
teered the information that King’s coupé had been parked in the 
yard of Pitch Inn, a little-frequented tavern along the road where 
the car was found. The witness had noticed the number of the 
coupé because it had been parked so close to his that, turning 
in a very small space, he had cursed it. Detectives and reporters 
flocked to Pitch Inn, only to learn that the one waiter had gone 
home ill with influenza, the night of the shooting. 

Albert, the sick waiter, questioned with the’ grudging consent 
of his doctor, remembered that Mr. King had been there with a 
blonde woman—one whom he had brought there on one or two 
previous occasions. 

The mystery seemed to be clearing. Roderick King was known 
to have been involved with many women; one of them, pre- 
sumably actuated by jealousy, had shot him. It only remained 
to find the woman. 

The conductor of the car in which had been found the second 
rubber now recollected a solitary woman who had boarded his 
car at a lonely stretch of road. He remembered she had been 
asleep and had jumped up when the car was about to start. She 
was wearing a dark coat with a fur collar—although it might not 
have been very dark—gray perhaps. He could not remember 
what she looked like, but he thought she was tall, although per- 
haps not very. And her hair was blonde—he thought. 

When the search had narrowed down to a blonde woman, Peggy 
began to lose interest in her meals. And instead of piling her 
hair low on her neck, she succumbed to an old yearning to see 
how it would look bobbed. 
formerly worn only for working, she now kept on all day. That 
was how the car conductor failed to identify her. But without 
his uniform, she did not recognize him, either. 

One paper brought out the fact that there had been practically 
no ‘blondes in Roderick King’s life. His affairs seemed to have 
been exclusively with dark women. The waiter Albert, however 
(now so ill that the doctors would only permit him to be ques- 
tioned very briefly), on being shown a snapshot album belonging 
to the dead man, had pointed out, on a group picture of the 
office force, Henrietta Bauer, King’s secretary, as the mysterious 
blonde. But the same edition which printed this thunderbolt 
carried the results of investigations on the part of the authorities 
which at once branded it as a figment of the man’s imagination. 

Henrietta Bauer was found to be a quiet girl who never went 
out with men, and whose father had spoken to her, in her bed, 
before eleven o’clock that night. The shrewd detective assigned 
to run down this clue had also unearthed the other fragments of 
Peggy’s alibi. She was questioned once more by the police; but 
she had been completely exonerated before she even knew she 
was under suspicion. The waiter was suffering from a high fever, 
and not too much importance could be attached to his identification. 


S° in spite of the dying waiter’s insistence on a blonde girl, and 
the conductor’s statement that the woman who boarded his car 
was, to the best of his recollection, blonde, the authorities did not 
let themselves be limited in their investigation. In fact, the State 
was steadily building up a case against Paolina Perini, the dancer, 
a big, flashy, hundred-vampere brunette, with whom Roderick 
King had been living for about three years. It was shown that 
she had been insanely jealous of King’s attentions to other wom- 
en—particulazly of his friendly relations with Mrs. King, from 
whom he had never been divorced. And many witnesses were 
ready to swear they had heard her threaten to kill him. About 
her movements and antecedents most of the activities of the dis- 
trict attorney’s office centered. Her alibi was wholly inadequate; 
and although the waiter and conductor had both failed positively 
to identify her, things began to look increasingly serious for the 
dancer. 

There were unearthed rumors of a contemplated reconciliation 
between King and his wife. Mrs. King admitted that her hus- 
band had told her he was tired of the stormy Paolina—who was, 
in addition, hampering his growth in a business way—and had 
offered to begin over again and keep straight, if his wife would 
take him back. In short, Roderick King and his wife had planned 
to run off somewhere together for a second honeymoon—secretly, 
because Paolina had threatened to kill him if he ever left her; 
but he had thought that she would soon find another lover and 
forget about him, and then he could return and resume his life. 
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He ranted that the best thing would be to leave them. He had money salted away—could strike out for South America. 


He had drawn from his business and secreted somewhere a large 
sum of money to carry out his plan. Mrs. King admitted that 
she no longer loved her husband—but she was a God-fearing 
woman and had felt it her duty to help him lead a new life. 

Albert, the waiter, died of pneumonia and the case against the 
unfortunate dancer tightened. The district attorney had caused 
her to be held under bail of twenty-five thousand dollars as a 
material witness, and in the absence of that much bail, she had 
been put in jail. When two days had elapsed with no new clues, 
the public began to lose interest. It was assumed that Perini had 
shot her lover. 

It was at this time—when they had locked Perini in jail and 
the people in the office began to announce positively that she was 
guilty—that Peggy’s attitude underwent a change. She was safe, 
she felt, from the law. But was she safe from the Judgment of 
God? Until now she had been justified in protecting herself. 
But if an innocent woman was to be made to suffer— Was 


God taking this one way to make her see the light—to wring a 
confession from her? 

It did not seem at all a roundabout way for Omniscient Jus- 
tice—first covering her tracks so successfully and then forcing her 
hand. Nor did it seem incongruous that she should be important 


enough, Up Above, for so much manipulation. In fact, this 
feeling of importance in a measure counteracted her fear. More 
and more the idea of the Finger Pointing the Way seemed reason- 
able and finally obsessed her utterly 

Roderick King’s executor decided to shut down the business. 
Peggy was glad; her nerves were beginning to fail under the 
strain of continuously watching her appearance—forever keeping 
an eye and an ear open. 

The King case was gradually losing its prominence in the 
papers. Women who had played minor parts in the life of 
Roderick King were flashed into the headlines for a brief moment 
—then eliminated. It made Peggy feel (Continued on page 164) 
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The Story So Far: 


BECAUSE of various failures to turn my talents to account, 
I was desperate—so desperate that I’d crazily attempted to 
hold up the jeweler Mannheim in his own store, had been 
captured on the spot, and now stood convicted before Judge 
Mantolini, awaiting sentence. It came—ten years in Sing Sing! 
And then into my dark despair came the voice of Judge Manto- 
lini again: a brother-officer, he averred, had recognized me and 
pleaded my service overseas in extenuation of my crime; and— 
“Sentence suspended,” the Judge announced. I walked forth 
on the streets of New York a free man, but vastly puzzled. True, 
I had been decorated for service overseas, but of course under 
my own name, Rance Rogers, and equally of course I had given 
a false one when arrested. 

Soon, moreover, I realized that I was being followed; protest- 
ing to my shadower, I was taken to a restaurant, well fed—and 
an amazing proposal was laid before me by this hard-eyed fat 
man who gave his name as Johnson. 

In brief, my suspension of sentence and release had been pro- 
cured because Johnson wished to use a man of my sort. I was 
to go through a marriage ceremony with a certain young woman, 
was to receive ten thousand dollars and was then to get out—to 
the place farthest possible from New York. If I refused, the 
ten years in Sing Sing were mine. If I attempted any evasion 
or escape, I would be killed. 

And of necessity I accepted—was driven to a house in Stuy- 
vesant Terrace and on the way was given ten one-thousand-dollar 
bills. There I succeeded in winning my stipulation that I must 
speak with my strange bride alone before the ceremony, and 
receive her assurance that she was not being coerced. I was intro- 
duced to a girl of a singular and serene beauty—and her name 
was that of Ruth Van Leyden, heiress of an old and wealthy 
family! 

As agreed, I was allowed to speak with her alone—and dis- 
covered with horror and amazement. that she was, mentally, no 
more than a child. Nevertheless, I decided to go through with 
the marriage: if I was to help her escape, I must be alive to 
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give the needed aid. The marriage was performed, by a clergy- 
man also under some compulsion; there was the mockery of a 
wedding supper, during which Ruth conducted herself like a ten- 
year-old child at a party, calling me “Jim” and the man Johnson 
“Uncle Ted.” Afterward, determined to escape and somehow 
bring aid, though I knew the door was guarded, I sought a trap- 
door to the roof. I was met by Ruth in the upper hall. She 
raised her voice as though she did not see me. 

“Don’t touch me! You mustn’t! Uncle Ted! Oh! The roof! 
Uncle Ted, he’s going to the roof!” 

In amazement I stared at her. From below came cries of rage. 

“Kid,” she whispered to me then, “for the love of God make 
your get-away!” 

And into my astounded hand she thrust an automatic pistol. 

“T nailed this when I hugged my dear uncle a minute ago,” 
she said. “Use it, kid, if they try to stop you, for they’re all 
ribbed up to send you out in the smoke.” 

I heard Johnson on the stairs. “But you—” I protested. 

“They think I’m goofy,” she answered. “And you’re too white 
a lad for me to let them bump you off. On your way!” 

She pushed me into the automatic elevator, and I began de- 
scending as my enemies reached the top landing. And the front 
door below having now been left unguarded, I made my way to 
the street and to temporary safety. 

As I sat in the hotel room where I sought refuge, I decided 
that I could not flee the town and leave this girl to her fate, but 
must somehow learn the truth of the situation, somehow rescue 
her. With this purpose I sought the jeweler Mannheim in his 
own home; but I wrung from him only one name, “John Little,” 
before he called the police and I was forced again to make a 
hurried get-away. But that name later proved illuminating when, 
late that night—conveyed by a taxi-man whose friendship I had 
won by a kindness—I was following Johnson from the Stuyvesant 
Terrace house, he stopped at a notorious night club known as 
“Little Jack’s.” 

When Johnson left, I sent the taxi-man to continue the shadow- 
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His second blow demolished the center panel, and I pushed through it, 


ing, entered the place and sat down at a table. In one of the 
entertainers I recognized Julia, a girl who had been a childhood 
friend. It was while she sat at the table talking with me that I 
glanced up and saw standing not far away—my wife, the man 
Johnson and a fellow-scoundrel named Criney. 

They recognized me, and I knew I should be shot if I at- 
tempted to leave. And that I likewise would be shot if I stayed, 
I learned a few minutes later from Julia: the lights were to go out, 
and then the guns of my enemies would roar. Sure enough, pres- 


Tue final and most 
exciting climax in 
this powerful novel 
of New York's over- 
world and under- 
world flames up 
vividly in the follow- 
ing pages—and brings 
to its dramatic conclu- 
sion the most thrill- 
filled novel ever 
written even by the 
distinguished author 
of “Loot,” “The Pleas- 
ure-Buyers’ and 


“Devil-May-Care.”’ 


ently the lights winked 
out, and pistols flashed— 
but I as swiftly had 
thrown myself flat on the 
floor, crawled thus through 
a rear door, and as in- 
structed by Julia, took 
refuge in a dressing-room 
which she shared with a 
chorus-girl named Sally 
Dunning. 
Sally hid me behind the 
curtains of her shower- 
bath when Little Jack and 
his henchmen burst in 
searching for me; after- 
ward I knocked out a 
waiter she summoned, ex- 
changed my dripping 
clothes for his and made 
my escape from the place 
But I was now doubly in 
peril; for a man had been 
killed when the pistols 
blazed on the dance-floor 
that night, and the police 
were searching for me as 
his murderer: the neat 
plan of Johnson and Little 
Jack to kill two enemies 
at once, and make it ap- 
pear that each had killed 
the other, had only so far 
miscarried. Next day Lit- 
tle Jack sought me out, 
told of his break with 
Johnson and sought my 
aid—which I perforce 
promised. Later I strove 
to get help to rescue my 
wife by appealing to one 
A bullet seared my cheek. of Ruth Oran Leyden’s 

guardians, the lawyer Da- 
monier. But as I left his house in Tim’s car, I saw another drive 
up—saw Criney and Johnson admitted to the lawyer’s house— 
knew him in league with the enemy. I seized advantage of their 
absence to attempt my wife’s deliverance from the Stuyvesant 
Terrace house. (The story continues in detail: ) 


ROM Damonier’s house to Stuyvesant Terrace was only a 

matter of a five minutes’ ride; but few journeys have ever 

seemed as long to me. Every slight delay increased Pat’s danger. 
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Perhaps, and I groaned aloud as I contemplated the possibility, 
Pat was beyond all earthly danger now. Why should any mercy 
have been shown her? That strange and unaccountable tender- 
ness of Johnson would be a slight bulwark against the rage of his 
associates at discovery of the fact that they had been duped. 

And that discovery had been made by them already. I, in my 
clumsiness, had betrayed her imposture to Damonier, and Damon- 
ier was one of the gang. I could follow his actions from the 
moment I left his library as easily as though I had stood at his 
elbow. He had put through a call to Rye, and while he waited 
for Central to connect him with the Van Leyden house, he had 
used another telephone—I had seen two instruments in his library 
—to call up Johnson. Long before Johnson had arrived at Da- 
monier’s house, the lawyer had learned that the real Ruth Van 
Leyden was safe, and my tale of impersonation had been verified. 
It was possible, even probable, that Pat had been killed before 
Johnson started for the lawyer’s house. 

Many puzzles were solved, now that I understood that the 
trustee was involved. If the trustee was in the plot, he would 
gladly accede to demands made by the heiress for her estate. 
Then he, and the other conspirators, would rob her at their 
leisure. How could a poor half-witted girl protect herself? 

I didn’t know whether the other trustees were in it or not. 
Probably not; it didn’t seem reasonable to me that all of the Van 
Leyden trustees were crooked. But one would be enough for the 
purposes of the conspiracy. The girl would be married; Damon- 
ier would make no protest; the necessary formalities of turning 
over her fortune to her would be complied with; and then the 
great estate would be looted. If the other trustees offered any 
objection, Damonier would know how to meet them, I supposed. 

Now I could see why they had wanted a husband for Ruth 
Van Leyden. I could see why a scheme that didn’t seem feasible 
with Johnson and Little Jack directing it, became quite reasonable 
when Damonier was exposed as one of the parties to it. 

But still I couldn’t see exactly why they chose a man like me, 
and why they wanted me put out of the way immediately after 
the marriage. Little Jack had said that it was his idea to let the 
husband live, and that Johnson had wanted the husband killed. 
I gathered, from Little Jack’s failure to mention Damonier, that 
the cabaret-owner was unaware of the trustee’s part in the con- 
spiracy. For Little Jack had shown no reticence in his talk with 
me in my bedroom at the Fredonia. But that was not very 
mysterious; Johnson, needing Little Jack’s assistance in the pro- 
curing of a prisoner and the application of pressure to Mantolini 
and Mannheim, would tell the restaurant man no more than he 
felt compelled to tell him. 


ULLING the matter over, I began to understand. A living 
husband would complicate matters. He might stand on his 
rights. The sort of man who would marry an imbecile girl, for 
the access it afforded him to her fortune, would be more likely 
than not to turn against his confederates and refuse to divide. 

The girl, widowed, would be entitled to her fortune. The death 
of her husband would be readily explained. A tragic accident 
could easily be arranged by men able to reacha judge. It would 
be harder to explain, though, why Ruth Van Leyden had married 
a criminal, Still, it would be easy enough to build up a tale of 
a long courtship that had been in process before her husband was 
arrested for crime, and to make it appear that the marriage was 
hastened by the girl’s loving pity for the sweetheart who had 
stolen that he might buy gifts for her. There would be scandal, 
yes. But the girl would be the possessor of her fortune. 

While Damonier remained a trustee, he dared not loot the 
estate. Accounts had to be rendered to the courts each year, and 
any defalcation would be instantly discovered. But once the girl 
was married, no court had supervision over her estate. Yes, I 
could understand why I, or a man like me, had been decided upon. 

Damonier, like other men in positions of trust, had not been 
content with a huge income. Perhaps he had lost fortunes in the 
stock-market. But speculation as to why a man turns crooked is 
usually futile. Damonier, for all his respectability and public 
esteem, had a rotten spot in his make-up, just as I had had. I 
say “had had,” because I knew that the rotten spot in me had 
been cut out. I knew that I would never do a dishonest thing 
again. 

But some puzzles I could not solve. How had Pat taken the 
place of Ruth Van Leyden? And why was it that Damonier had 
not at once discovered the impersonation? I could understand 
that he would keep away from her place of confinement on Stuy- 
vesant Terrace, but there were other things that seemed incom- 
prehensible. 















Ruth Van Leyden had been kidnaped, apparently from her 
home at Rye. But one would have thought that the aunts with 
whom she was supposed to be living, or some of the servants, 
would have instantly communicated with Damonier and informed 
him of the kidnaping. I mean that they would have done so, 
had the girl been kidnaped. If they had failed to do so, that 
very failure would unquestionably have aroused the trustee’s quick 
suspicion. 

Well, I told myself, if Fate was good to me, I’d have. the 
answer to these questions very shortly. And if Faté chose to be 
unkind, if my Pat was dead, then I could await the answers in 
that other world where soon I would join the girl I loved. 


HE interminable ride ended at last. Tim brought the car to 

a noisy stop before the house on Stuyvesant Terrace. He had 
not spoken since his assurance that he would be with me in 
whatever I did. Now he spoke. 

“Less than five minutes to do a couple of miles through 
traffic. Thank God we aint pinched.” He was out of the driver’s 
seat and on the sidewalk. “If your wife’s here, we gotta get her 
out quick. Damonier might outthink us. He might suspect the 
very thing we’re doing. It aint likely, but we can’t hang around. 
Come on, let’s bust the door down.” 

Now, even with my wife’s life at stake, I could not let Tim 
take the chances I proposed to take, without warning him. 

“Tim, you’re the gamest man I ever met. But if you go in 
there with me, you may never come out. You have a wife and 
children, and—” 

“And I wouldn’t want the baby that’s coming ever to look at 
a father that ratted,” he interrupted me. 

“You’re not armed, either,” I feebly protested. For without 
him my cause seemed hopeless. 

“You mean,” he grinned, “that I aint got a gun. I wouldn’t 
know what to do with one if I had it. I'd probably blow my 
own foot off. But heft this,’ he chuckled. “This balky old 
bus don’t always work, so I have this.” 

He showed me the crank with which, when the starter failed 
to respond, he set his engine in motion. In his capable fist it 
looked like a weapon that, properly applied, would end any 
combat. 

I argued with him no further. My need was too desperate. 
So together we crossed the sidewalk, descended the steps, and 
were before the door. I reached for the -bell, but Tim pushed 
my hand aside. 

“You don’t think they’d answer it, without taking a look out 
through the window to see who was here?” he objected. 

As he spoke, he lifted the crank. It was my turn to object. 

“You'll arouse the house,” I told him. 

“No more than a ring of the bell will. And this way we'll 
get in.” 

He glanced up and down the street. The square, ordinarily 
quiet, was unusually so this evening. Anyway, there’d be enough 
noise inside the house in a second or so; anticipation of the 
sounds that were inevitable didn’t matter much. I stood back 
as Tim brought the crank, with all his force, against the door. 

There was muscle in the arm of Tim Malloy. The lock was 
shattered as though a small shell had been exploded against it. 
A second blow, and we were in the hall. 


CRY of alarm came from the floor above, to be answered by 

a deeper voice from the end of the hall in which we stood. 
Through a doorway came one of those men who, yesterday, had 
stood guard here. He didn’t hesitate a second, but dashed at us, 
tugging at a pocket as he ran. 

“T’ll take him,” cried Tim. He pushed me toward the stairs; 
and before, reluctant to leave him facing a man who was un- 
doubtedly armed, I could lift and aim the pistol in my hand, 
Tim had made use of his crank in a manner that I had not 
anticipated. He threw it; it struck the onrushing henchman of 
Johnson on the knees. He shrieked, staggered, and as I bounded 
up the stairs, I saw Tim leap upon him. There was the sound 
of a blow, and then Tim’s voice called reassurance to me. 

’ I needed it, for on the first landing stood yesterday’s other 
guardian of the door, and the butler. And already, as careless 
of noise as Tim had been when he crashed through the door, 
they were opening fire on me. Luckily, surprise shook their 
hands. But even so I will never understand how they managed 
to miss me. All they had to do, it seemed to me, was point 
down the narrow stairway. But perhaps, when we are trying to 
make amends for a wrong, something other than our 6wn minds 
and muscles intervenes in our behalf. I’m not, and never have 
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Little Jack fell on his face, Came the headlights of approaching cars. I bent over Julia in a hope that she still lived. 


been, a deeply religious man, but I like to believe that neither 
what courage I possessed nor the cowardice of the defenders of 
the stairway had entirely to do with my coming unscathed through 
their hail of bullets. 

Perhaps even when the magazines of their pistols were emptied, 
their cowardice would not have been great enough to make them 
run from one man. But Tim appeared beside me, and they fled 
along the upper landing. 

We were after them immediately, in time to see them dash 
into a room, the very room in which I had been married. The 
door slammed, and we heard the lock turn as we reached it 
From behind it came a snarling voice, that I recognized to be 
that of the butler. ; 

“We'll kill her if you come in,” he threatened. 

I think that I would have temporized, would have entered into 
a parley, so great were my fears for Pat, if Tim had not elbowed 
me aside. 

“They'll kill her anyway unless we put the fear of God into 
them,” he whispered. “They’ll stall us and ‘phone Johnson at Da- 
monier’s house. The others will be here in three or four minutes.” 


His reasoning, so frantic with fear for Pat was I, might not 
have influenced me. But he waited for no reply. The crank that 
had smashed the street door and rendered hors de combat the 
man downstairs, crashed now upon this barrier between Pat 
and me. 

His second blow almost completely demolished the center panel, 
and I pushed through it, careless of splinters that tore my flesh. 
A bullet seared my cheek. The brief respite had given them 
time to reload, and now desperation had conquered cowardice, 
and their aim was more accurate. 

At either side of the room they stood, and between them, tied 
in a chair placed against the far wall, sat Pat, her jaws distended 
by a gag. 

Now, though I did not realize it until afterwards, I had not 
fired a single shot during the skirmish on the stairs. Perhaps I 
had realized that, bending over the banister, they had given me 
as targets only, after my first recognition of them, their wrists 
and hands. Or perhaps, never having fired, save in the war, a 
shot against a human being, I had not been able to overcome an 
instinctive repugnance against killing. 
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Even now, for some strange reason, 
I didn’t use my pistol. I reverted to 
the primitive type, forgot that I was 
armed, and leaped at the butler. Once 
again some outside influence inter- 
vened and made his shots go wild. 
For beyond the first graze, he didn’t 
touch me. 

He was big enough, ordinarily, to 
have given me a battle. But not to- 
night when, to my fears, not yet dis- 
sipated, for my wife, was added an 
almost maniacal rage at the pain and 
indignity which she was now suffering. 

I don’t know how many times I hit 
him before he went down, but when 
he did crumple, I knew that he would 
give me no further trouble. I didn’t 
think I had killed him, but I rather 
hoped I had. 

I turned to the struggle going on 
between’ Tim and his opponent. But 
I was too late to lend a hand. As I 
reached them, Tim arose from the 
prostrate body of his foe. 

“And he wont manhandle a lady 
for a while to come,” grunted Tim. 
“Hurt?” 

I shook my head, and started for Pat. 

“Nor I,” said Tim. “Them lads 


handle pistols like they didn’t know 
which end was dangerous.” 

I looked into the eyes of Pat. They 
were deepest violet now, and I read 
something in them that I hope will 


never leave them while we live. 

Tim for the third time pushed me 
aside. He possessed a. pocketknife, 
and with it he slashed the cord that 
bound her to the chair.and cut the 
rolled ends of the towel that had 
gagged her. 

I helped her to her feet, and her 
bruised mouth rested lightly upon my 
own. Then she touched the broken 
skin upon my cheek, and her first 
word was a coo of sympathy. 

Tim shook my arm. “There'll be 
time for that later,” he said. “In 
God’s name liet’s make a get-away 
while we can.” 

Painfully, Pat spoke. The gag, I 
soon learned, had not been in her 
mouth long, but her lips were bleed- 
ing, and her throat, I. guessed, must 
ache. 

She pointed to the telephone; the 
receiver was off the hook. 

“They had time to ask for a num- 
ber, when they heard the noise down- 
stairs,” she said. “Whoever answered 
the call must have heard.” 

I needed no further argument. I seized her hand and started 
out of the room and down the stairs, with Tim following close 
behind. In the hall, which was slightly below the level of the 
street, I hesitated. Through the open smashed door I could see 
the feet and legs of many people. The crowd that may always 
be relied upon to gather in New York, had assembled before this 
house now. 

I think I must have become a trifle mad at sight of those 
people. For I relinquished my grip of Pat’s hand, and turned 
to Tim. 

“T haven’t fired a shot yet,” I told him, “but by God, I’m going 
to shoot my way through this crowd.” 

The thought that curious bystanders would wreck my hopes 
just in the moment of their fulfillment was too much for me to 
endure. But my taxi-man, who had shown himself so direct of 
action, proved once again that his mind worked as fast as his 
hand. 

“Here, help me carry her,” he ordered. 
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She made him sit down before a desk and 


He half lifted Pat from the ground as he spoke. 

“There’s been a row in this house,” he went on. “The girl’s 
been hurt. We're taking her to a hospital. If a cop hasn’t 
shown up, we’re all right. And if a bull’s there, we'll have to 
fight it out.” 

I saw the sanity of his suggestion. There are always reckless 
men in any crowd, and some of these might try to detain us 
now. And they might succeed against any force we could use, 
whereas stratagem might well win through for us. 

Tim shifted his grasp to Pat’s feet. I held her shoulders, and 
he led the way up the steps. 

“Out of the way, you dummies,” he blustered. “Sure, the 
lady’ll die if we don’t get her to the doctor in three minutes.” 

Those nearest gave way. Those on the outside, not hearing 
Tim’s words, fought for a closer view of what was happening, 
but I joined my threats to Tim’s curses, and between us we 
managed to clear a way to the waiting taxicab. No policeman 
had as yet appeared upon the scene when Tim, having helped 











took the gun from me while I dictated the words which he wrote down. 


me place Pat inside, and having slammed the door upon us, 
leaped into the driver’s seat and threw in the clutch. 

We started with a jerk that threw my head against the rear 
of the car, doing me more damage than I had suffered in my 
struggle with the butler. But I ignored the hurt, so wild with 
delight was I. 

The bench, the bar, the ministry, crooked politicians, vicious 
gangsters: I had met them all, and with every handicap against 
me, had won the unequal struggle. Once around the next corner, 
and I defied all the forces of the law, and of those oppesed to 
the law, ever to recapture me. I placed an arm about Pat and 
“wy her to me. In a few moments she and I would begin to 
ive. 

Tim took that first corner, the corner that meant freedom, on 
two wheels. Over his shoulder he called to me: 

“Why in hell didn’t we use some of your jack to buy a fast 
car?” he cried. “They'll be alongside us in a minute.” 

Then I looked back to see the big automobile which had 


carried Johnson last night and again this evening, taking the 


turn which we had just rounded. I’d been counting chickens 


before the eggs were laid. 


HERE could be no question as to the intention of Johnson. 
He was in the big car that followed us. I could be sure of 
that, although in the darkness I could not discern the features of 
those who rode in the pursuing motor. But a blur against the 
windows behind the driver could only mean the presence of 
occupants in the rear of the car, whose excitement was so intense 
that they leaned forward in their seats, almost pressed their faces 
against the glass that separated them from the chauffeur 
We had a lead of thirty or forty yards, but that would be cut 
down to nothing in another minute; and when they came along- 
side I knew what would happen. Hardly a day goes by without 
bullets flying in the streets of New York. Murder has become a 
minor incident in the practice of blackmail, robbery, and other 
illegal arts that flourish so luxuriantly. (Continued on page 124) 
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(Divorce 


Se tampede 
&yMrs. J. Borden Harriman 


This thoughtful, sympathetic and authoritative apprais- 
al of the recent great changes in certain of our codes 
and customs is by a woman notably qualified for the 
task by birth, education, social and public experience. 





GHEILA was so pretty, so engaging in manner, that I used to 
look at her in a ballroom and think that if I had a son I 
“could ask for no lovelier wife for him. With a surface charm she 
seemed to have a divine disposition, and almost anyone would 
have expected her to make an ideal wife and mother. She had 
innumerable suitors, and when she did make her choice, everyone 
felt it was a love-match par excellence. 

Malcolm was an average New York young man of means, no 
better and no worse than many excellent if intellectually mediocre 
young men. He had been graduated from Groton and Harvard 
and was a good sport. He had no outstanding vices, and if not 
brilliant was deferential and kindly, and was devoted to Sheila. 
To an outsider the marriage appeared altogether auspicious. 

Demure and quiet, Sheila was a type one would have pictured 
as fitting into a happy home and settling down to genial domes- 
ticity. But after her marriage, with her husband’s money at her 
disposal, the reverse happened. It might have been different a 
generation before, when the social atmosphere and attitude were 
quite otherwise. Sheila might have been influenced by the cur- 
rent of the time; but in the dawning of a new age of hectic ex- 
citement, she seemed to find no rest in the sedate and imposing 
ancestral home on Fifth Avenue to which Malcolm took her. So, 
leading her acquiescent husband along with her, she went chasing 
pleasure—Palm Beach for part of the winter, Newport in August, 
springtime trips to Europe, and some months in England for the 
hunting. This for three years. 

Then Sheila was seen everywhere in New York with another 
man—dining in restaurants, at the theater and at the cabarets 
which preceded the night-clubs. Through her friends came rumors 
of her unhappiness with Malcolm, of his neglect and infidelities. 
Credence was given these reports when Sheila wa. allowed to 
bring suit for divorce, naming a chorus-girl as co-respondent. It 
was apparently not generally understood at the time that the 
divorce was “arranged,” that the finding of Malcolm with the 
chorus-girl was a “plant” graciously agreed upon by him rather 
than put the onus upon a woman of whom he was really still 
fond. At the time he appeared in a bad light, although he gave 
Sheila a large settlement, and sympathy was generally for her. 
She was one of those women with whom one would usually side, 
against a man, whose marital unhappiness would be attributed to 
the husband, whose testimony any judge would believe, and 
against whom the male partner always would be at a disadvantage. 

Shortly after her divorce she matried again. Bob was of a 
type similar to Malcolm, a sportsman and rich. Sheila admitted 
she fell in love with him before her divorce—he was “so different 
from Malcolm.” She “loved him violently; the other was a girl- 
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hood infatuation; this was real.” For a few years they traveled 
most of the time. There was a long trip into Africa after big 
game, when Sheila’s photographs with her trophies appeared in 
Sunday newspapers. During her leisurely journey through the 
Far East, in Indo-China, Siam, India, she kept in touch with her 
friends at home only through occasional postcards. 

One day she appeared suddenly among us in New York. “I’m 
through,” she announced with considerable bitterness. “Bob is 
just impossible. If it isn’t one woman, it’s another! But I told 
him at last that one must draw the line somewhere.” _ And there 
were many details—gentle, soft-voiced confidences of her miser- 
able existence with a philanderer who left her alone in strange 
cities and far places to pursue his pleasures, a sort of “Decam- 
eron” of masculine infidelities of which she had been a patient 
victim. In a small group there was again a good deal of sym- 
pathy for Sheila, at least for a time. She had warm friends who 
felt that after all she had given up for Bob, he had treated her 
shamefully. She was one of those women who fit into the 
“martyr” réle, and as I have said, the type to whom even hard- 
boiled judges give alimony decrees. 

It wasn’t long, though, before stories began to drift home of 
her own escapades in the East—in Shanghai, in Singapore—and 
especially of a liaison with one man in particular, the son of an 
English merchant who trafficked in the riches of the Orient. Her 
husband came back to New York, and a few mutual friends made 
unavailing efforts to patch things up. Bob, silent about his own 
alleged wrongdoings, admitted he still loved Sheila and wanted to 
try to make her happy. But in the midst of her friends’ efforts 
she, declaring she, had ceased to love Bob, sailed for Paris. There 
—one of the pioneer American women of wealth to secure an 
easy French divorce—she got rid of Bob, and again with financial 
advantages to herself. Caring for her as he did, Bob chivalrously 
codperated in the formalities of the Paris courts, taking the bur- 
den of blame upon himself, and like Malcolm gave her a sub- 
stantial settlement. 

She has since lived much abroad and drifted entirely out of the 
lives of her group. The friends who were loyal to her to the 
extent of arbitrarily condemning Malcolm and Bob had quite a 
jolt, though, when reports reached them that after a hectic holi- 
day along the Riviera in the company of the Englishman with 
whom she left the Orient, Sheila had become almost promiscuous 
in her affairs. 

There is nearly always something to be said on both sides 
which is hard to remember in the first flush of sympathetic indig- 
nation. Perhaps in Sheila’s case there was never much stability 
back of all the loveliness of appearance and disposition. Perhaps, 
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A country-house scene in 1889. In the foreground appear the author of 


these articles and J]. Borden Harriman, a short time before their marriage. 


when her character was still formative, there was in the first 
marriage too much frivolity and a lack of anything substantial 
to cling to. Had there been children, no doubt it would have 
been different.. One wonders, in considering such cases, why 
marriage—and sometimes marriage after marriage—proves a fail- 
ure. And one asks, too, if divorce generally does any good if it 
is simply to get rid of one man to marry another? Does divorce 
—increasing at so appalling a rate—offer any definite panacea for 
marital unhappiness? What solution does it afford to the mar- 
riage problem? 

Sheila claimed, in each instance, that she was the wronged 
party in a union which had become distasteful. In this she was 
like many women who apply to the courts for a dissolution of 
marriage but who, with dissolution, wish to attach part of a 
man’s property. Like many men, among whom as a rule there is 
greater sportsmanship than among women, her two husbands, de- 
clining to contest her charges, gave her every opportunity for 
freedom with an unblemished name—and paid her in the bargain. 

One cannot help asking how much truth there is in the con- 
tention of Judge Selah B. Strong, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, that the alimony or settlement of small fortunes upon 
women in separation and divorce contests is largely at the root 
of the evil. According to Judge Strong, men are practically pow- 
erless in the courts against gold-digging women who seek freedom 
from men of whom they have tired. Judges, at least in New 
York State, he says, are obliged by law to grant alimony in 
eighty per cent of the cases, whereas alimony is not justified in 
even ten per cent. Women, he says, generally have all the sym- 
pathy on their side. In the case of Sheila, as with thousands of 
others, she claimed she had been neglected and had found refuge 
in falling in love with another man. Should she, she asked, have 
continued to live with a man who was unfaithful and whom she 
had ceased to love? Would that not have been immoral? Was 
she not justified in separating from a man with whom she was 
unhappy and seeking happiness with the one she loved? Shouldn’t 
marriage end when love ceases? Thus ran the trite arguments. 
But on the other hand, one is inclined to ask: could Sheila have 


become so promiscuous after her second marriage if she had 
deeply loved the man for whom she deserted Malcolm? Could 
she have loved Bob so passionately as she proclaimed, after her 
second divorce, if she sincerely loved the man for whom she de- 
serted Bob and if she drifted from him so easily? Had she ever 
really cared for Malcolm? How real or how deep was her affec- 
tion for either one of her two husbands? Yet this excuse of love 
being killed by a man’s infidelities, and of finding marriage im- 
moral when love has ceased, is what is often given by women 
who seek a separation from one man only to attach another. Is 
it ever love? And what kind of love? There is all the difference 
in the world between seeking separation on valid grounds—and 
there are definitely valid grounds—and the discarding of one hus- 
band merely to legalize another affair. 

It is a question in how many cases a woman, divorcing one 
man of whom she has tired, simply to marry another for whom 
she has developed an infatuation, has found true happiness in 
her second marriage. There are many women who are not entire- 
ly happy but who would not think of securing a divorce, and 
others who, having obtained a separation, would not consider re- 
marriage. They consider marriage holy. They have rigid stand- 
ards. Back of the wholesale stampede into divorce is a break- 
ing-down of obligations and standards. How often, actually, does 
divorce result in permanent good? 

On our daily walks as children we often passed a lady who 
aroused my interest and I never failed to be caught by the sad- 
ness of her face. A rare transfiguring smile would flit across it 
only when she exchanged greetings with my aunt, who was our 
occasional companion. Always clinging to one arm was a boy 
whose dusky beauty, so like his mother’s, was a fine foil for the 
golden curls and fair complexion of his sister on the other side. 

We came to speak of her as “the pretty, sad lady,” although 
why she was sad I didn’t then understand. It was only when I 
was grown up that I heard her story. After marriage there had 
been a few years of apparent happiness, and then her husband 
became conspicuous in his devotion to Lillian, one of his wife’s 
girlhood friends. Rumors of the birth of a child which died in 
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infancy seemed confirmed by the sudden action for divorce 
brought by Lillian’s husband and the separation of “the pretty, 
sad lady” from the idol of her youth. As a stanch Episcopalian 
not believing in divorce, and with the shrinking from publicity 
common to the gentle people of her time, the woman resigned 
herself to bearing her cross in silence. There were no recrimina- 
tions, no fault-finding. From then on she lived her life solely 
and completely with and for her children. Her creed was that 
two wrongs never made for right, that because one party to the 
bargain had broken faith was no reason for her not holding sacred 
her marriage vows. 

Later I came to appreciate the loveliness and loftiness of her 
soul as reflected in the characters of her children. To them she 
gave her own splendid ideals, her exalted faith. Through associ- 
ation with her they came to love what was noblest in literature 
and art and what was beautiful in nature—the flowers and sing- 
ing birds became their familiar companions. And in this new 
day of discontent and shiftings, that boy and girl have stuck 
by their old moorings. As one of them expressed it, when the 
mother’s work was done and she fell gently asleep—‘“There is 
nothing noble in life 
that doesn’t recall our 
blessed mother. She 
opened our eyes to 
beauty. She taught us 
to love truth.” Was 
not that worth while? 
Could she, one ques- 
tions, have been happi- 
er had she adopted the 
modern expedient of 
divorcing her husband 
and marrying another 
man? 

Some one once re- 
marked that it was a 
pity Thomas Carlyle 
and his wife, being 
both so difficult, had 
ever married each oth- 
er. Mr. Gilbert Ches- 
terton jokingly ob- 
served that it may 
have been the best 
thing that could have 
happened, as otherwise, 
if each of those trying 
people had married 
some one else rather 
than each other, there 
would have been four 
unhappy people in the 
world instead of two! 

Perhaps one need not 
go so far as Mr. Ches- 
terton. Perhaps one 
need not go so far as 
the teachings of the 
Roman Catholic and 
Episcopalian churches 
in regard to the indis- 
solubility of marriage. 
There are circum- 
stances where people, 
for the sake of: their 
own souls’ peace, 
should, I believe, sep- 
arate. But, there is a 
vast gulf between 
authentic reasons for 
breaking a contract and 
the frivolous, superfi- 
cial, makeshift pretexts 
advanced by some who 
are rushing into the 
courts—if not here, in 
Paris and Yucatan—to- 
day. 














The Divorce Stampede 








number of divorces in ratio to the population as there is at pres- 
ent. And year by year, within the past decade, there has been 
an increase out of all proportion to that of marriages. Figures 
themselves are dull reading, but they are significant. They tell 
the story of divorce as I could not. 

In the days of “the pretty, sad lady”—to be exact, about 1880 
—there were recorded in the United States only 19,143 divorces. 
In the year when I was a débutante there were 504,540 marriages 
and 28,669 divorces. In 1925, according to the latest report 
issued by the Department of Commerce, there were 1,181,838 
marriages and 175,495 divorces. You say this may be accounted 
for by the increase in population and in marriages. But in fact 
it is out of all proportion. 

One may gauge this by the number of marriages and divorces 
in relation to the population. In 1880 the number of divorces, 
per one thousand population, was 38-100 per cent. In 1925 the 
number of divorces had risen, per one thousand population, to 
1.52 per cent. 

From 1870 until 1906 there may be said to have been a thirty- 
six-year period of consistent conservatism. With only 11,207 
divorces in 1870, the 
number rose to 72,062 
in 1906. This was an 
increase from 0.28 per 
cent per 1,000 popula- 
tion to 0.84. In ten 
years, from 1906 to 
1916, the percentage of 
divorces rose from 0.84 
to 1.13 per cent. The 
increase in divorces be- 
gan with the year 1916, 
mounting as it has up 
to the year 1925. 

And the significance 
of this? Back of this 
appalling magnitude in 
the breaking of the 
marriage bonds there 
must be certain rea- 
sons. Has human na- 
ture changed? Are we 
undergoing processes in 
which the institution 
upon which civilization 
mainly depends is be- 
coming less durable? 
Or is it the result of 
artificial conditions, 
economic or otherwise, 
which have been forced 
upon us? Or perhaps 
the collapse of old 
ideals in the debacle of 
the world war and for 
which the period of re- 
construction has found 
no substitute? 

Mainly there seem 
to be four general 
causes for this undeni- 
ably increasing imper- 
manence of the 
marriage bond— 

First: The unre- 
stricted ease _ with 
which divorces may be 
obtained on the flimsi- 
est and most shallow 
pretexts. A lack of 
uniformity in State 
divorce laws and the 
possibility of securing 
divorce on merely 
nominal grounds in va- 
rious States and for- 
eign countries. A total 
lack of uniform legis- 











Never in the history 
of the world has there 
been such an enormous 


The world does move—as witness this example of fashionable 
dress in the late eighties. Mrs. Harriman is at the right. 


lation which would 
make divorce difficult 
except on strictly valid 
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Above, a house-party 
on the Hudson in 
1887, two years be- 
fore Mrs. Harri- 
man's marriage. She 
may be seen seated 
at extreme right of 
center row. 


At right is Mrs. 
Harriman's friend 
Mrs. John Jacob 

Astor. 
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grounds and only after several retrials had proven living to- 
gether impossible. 

Second: The breaking-down of old standards which imposed 
upon people a deeper sense of obligation to their plighted con- 
tract, with a passing of the old inhibitions against divorce and 
the social odium attached to it. 

Third: A too great heedlessness and indiscrimination in rush- 
ing into wedlock after too brief acquaintanceship. A mere 
following of headstrong impulses based upon transient physical 
attraction, with too little sense of the sacredness of the marriage 
relation. 

Fourth: The pace of modern life, a pursuit of pleasure instead 
of a sense of individual obligation; a greater selfishness on the 
part of both, a lack of mutual consideration and team-work, and 
a waning of the home-building instinct. 

Marriage in haste to repent at leisure is not a new condition, 
by any means. But there is a widespread leaping into marriage 
on the part of the young that is altogether without precedent. 





VERY modern marriage was that of an Englishman, a well- 
known writer of books on sociology based on the material- 
istic interpretation of history, who was a goodish bit younger 
than the woman he wooed. Alice did not love the man with the 
hectic passion of early youth, but she rightly believed him a 
genius, admired him deeply and felt for him a profound sense of 
companionship and affection. If she had passed the period of 
“the raptures and roses” of youthful passion, her maternal in- 
stinct was enormous. She adored and wanted children. She had 
an urge to mother them. The man told her that as his father 
and mother had suffered from peculiar nervous disorders, he 
would not consent to having any children. He professed a 
eugenic point of view. Alice held off, but after he had pursued 
her for a long time, she finally relented and consented to marry 
him. 

She deeply regretted the absence of little ones, but for seven 
years sacrificed herself and lived only to help her husband to 
become famous. She immolated her own life absolutely for him. 
She helped him gather material for his books, typed his manu- 
scripts, and labored over his proofs. Much of what he became 
—world-famous among sociologists, in fact—he owed to her. 
Then, after seven years, he told her frankly he had tired of her 
Being a prominent exponent of modern theories, he too believed 
that when attraction ceased there was no excuse for marriage 
“Off with the old love and on with the new” was, reduced to the 
terms of his philosophy, a scientific course of conduct. 

Alice, concealing her heartbreak and disappointment, finally 
consented to a divorce, but begged him to wait and keep up 
appearances until her mother, who was very old and feeble, had 
died. The mother, not being at all modern, would have suffered 
by the shock and scandal making for her daughter’s unhappiness 
The man agreed. At last the old lady died. Directly after that, 
the man went off with a little college girl who had attended his 
classes, leaving his wife to arrange the legal end. In his infatua- 
tion for the younger girl this modernist (Continued on page 160) 
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§ pe big in soul ever to become cynical, Mary 
Synon has looked on life as it is to be seen only 
by the girl and woman reporting for a metropolitan 
newspaper. Hertranscripts of today in story form are 
literature—of which the following is a fine example. 


Illustrated by R. F. James 


F you are old enough and wise enough and brave enough to 

recall Bloomburg’s, that potpourri of restaurant and theater 
and dance-hall which used to outpost the old Twenty-second 
Street district of Chicago, you’ll remember Mabel Hurd. 

She was the dark girl of high-colored cheeks and hard blue eyes 
who came from English Jane’s to sell cigarettes between the 
tawdry acts of Bloomburg’s show. Drifted from God knew where, 
destined God knew whither, she symbolized that acreage of 
flaunted vice more vividly than did any of the other women of 
the Terrible Tract. 

Lower-stage than the Everleighs, not bold as Lilly Snow, not 
beautiful as Katie Gresham, who was to kill herself one night 
on the dance-hall floor, but easier to see than Stella Van Alden, 
who now signs her name—changed, of course—under a coronet, 
Mabel Hurd personified, as no other of them quite could, the 
district which then was famed from Bangor to Bombay, from 
Syracuse to Singapore. The blatant vice, the pinchbeck elegance, 
the avid greed, the sinister menace, the evil mysteries of Federal 
Street stalked with her over the floor of Bloomburg’s; but there 
was in her a frontier honesty which stripped the gilt from the 
gingerbread, and which gave her the courage to look at herself 
and the district and life in an unflawed mirror. 

She was bad, and she knew it, just as Twenty-second Street 
knew what it was. Like the district, she remained static, letting 
the world come to her as it would. Men who frequented Bloom- 
burg’s were grist to her mill; men who didn’t enter its portals 
were nothing in her life. Suspicious and a little cruel, she had 
streaks of sentimental good nature which sometimes involved her 
in events beyond her immediate ken. It was not until years after 
most of them had occurred that I saw how these involvements 
had been based upon a definite code, although it was through one 
of them that I first saw the girl. 

There had been a sensational kidnaping case come to climax 
in the Harrison Street Station, that ancient red-brick clearing 
house of crime; and three or four of us, reporters for morning 
newspapers, were awaiting its principals in the police inspector’s 
office when a blazing-eyed girl in red chiffon, her evening cape of 
black velvet slipping from bare shoulders, rushed into the room, 
flinging out complaint at him with the spurt of a Yellowstone 
geyser and the range of a Whitechapel coster. If she had learned 
the gentle art of vituperation from English Jane, she was excelling 
her tutor, and we harkened with the interest of recording angels. 

“What do you know about this?” she shouted, her voice raucous 
with rage. “Your men took in Katie Gresham again, What right 
have they got, I ask you, to hound a girl who aint doing nothing 
to hurt them?” With the ease of long and intensive practice 
she dived back into profanity which would have swamped a tug- 
boat captain on his own deck. 
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“What do you know 
about this?” she shouted. 
“Your men took in Katie 
Gresham again! Why 
can’t they let Katie alone?” 


“Why the hell can’t they let Katie alone?” she rose 
to the surface of her sea of cursing to sob. 

“Easy, easy, Mabel,” John Wheeler counseled her 
from his official altitude, his wise, shrewd eyes focus- 
ing on her in the wearied sadness of a philosophy in which the 
soiled white of the upper world and the dirty black of the under- 
world fused into dull and dismal gray. 

“What’s Katie been doing?” he asked. 

“Nothing that a lady had ought to be jugged for.” 

She launched into a tale of apparent persecution by the police, to 
which the inspector listened with patience before he gave her the 
order to see Katie Gresham. ‘“Mabel’s a stormy petrel,” he said 
as she flounced out of the office. “If she isn’t in trouble herself, 
she’s looking after some one who is, and that’s enough to keep 
anyone busy in Twenty-second Street. I wonder sometimes,” 
he mused, “what those girls would have made of themselves if—” 

He halted his speculation upon the arrival of the actors of the 
news story which had brought us there, and in the stress of it 
Mabel Hurd and her mission of friendship slid into the limbo of 
half-forgotten things. It was months before I saw her again, 
but in the meantime I ran across rumors of her trail. Esther 
Ellis, who preached with old Doctor Ramsey in the streets of the 
district, named her the most hopeless sinner there: but Violet 
Stannard, held for the murder of young Wareham, begged to be 
allowed to see her; and it was Mabel Hurd who fcught her way 
before dawn through the icy rage of a January blizzard to bring 
a priest from St. John’s to Amy Carmond. It was not, however 
till Katie Gresham shot herself during a-midnight revel at Bloom- 
burg’s that Mabel came under the calciums of newspaper notice. 
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She might have avoided the front pages and the inquest that 
presaged the later closing of the district had she slunk with the 
crowd into the shadows at the first drum of doom; but when 
the police rushed into the cleared space of the dance-hall, they 
found Mabel Hurd holding Katie Gresham’s dead body in her 
arms and shrieking hatred of everything and everyone within 
range of her vision. 

She was immediately arrested as a material witness, but she 
couldn’t or wouldn’t tell anything, and the story guttered out 
after its one flame. There was more, far more in motive for the 
Gresham girl’s suicide than had bubbled to the surface. We 
reporters knew it; but we knew, too, the futility of seeking news 
antagonistic to the policy of our papers. The fires of Twenty- 
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second Street might, once blown upon by the bellows of pub- 
licity, start holocausts in marts of trade. After a day or two of 
intimation and innuendo the story died as surely as had Katie, 
and Mabel Hurd walked out of the coroner’s office with sorrow 
written in her eyes and scorn upon her lips. 

“She’s the worst of them all over there,” a big Headquarters 
man said after her; but Gertrude Finley, who taught the tuber- 
cular children at the Moseley School just around the corner from 
Twenty-second Street, gave me another slant on the girl after 
she saw her name in print. 

“T don’t care what they say about her,” the little teacher de- 
clared with the indignation she always had against half-baked 
denunciations of the denizens of the neighborhood. “She may be 
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“You lie!” she said— 
and with the words 
Mabe! Hurd had come 
back to life. “You 
know me now, don’t 
you?” she asked. 


a wild woman, but she’s 
kind, and loyal to her 
friends, and she’s good 
to children. Did yor 
ever notice that little 
brown-eyed girl with 
tight curls who’s in my 
room?” 

“Elsie?” I asked, for 
the child was notice- 
able even in a company 
of sad children for a 
poignant quality of 
wistful pathos. 

“She’s the one. Well, 
you know her father is 
Garvin, the _ cobbler 
who has that little shop 
on Wabash just off 
Twenty-second. His 
wife’s dead, and he’s 
poor as an alley cat, 
and he really can’t 
take care of the young- 
ster. Dr. Myers of 
Immanuel offered to 
have her put in a good 
home where her father 
might even see her 
once in a while, but 
Garvin wont give her 
up. Mabel Hurd said 
he was right. She said, 
with a string of oaths, 
that she couldn’t sée 
any reason why people 
who had nothing but 
their children should have to give them up 
to people who had everything else, and so 
she gives Garvin five dollars every week 
= that he can manage to keep Elsie with 

im.” 

“This neighborhood’s no place for a 
child.” 

“Of course not; but they get born here. 
And what can you do about Elsie? Gar- 
vin owns that little hole-in-the-wall where he works and they live. 
He can’t sell it. What little trade he has is there.” 

“But Twenty-second Street is—” 

“Yes, I know what it is; but after all, it’s not a dead level of 
wickedness. It’s cross-section. There’s bad in it, and good in it, 
just as there’s bad and good in every mother’s son and daughter 
of us all. I can name you good people like Garvin who have to 
live on the edge of the district because they are too poor, too 
discouraged by circumstance, to get out. Do you think that the 
mothers of all these youngsters are vicious? Some of them may 
not be saints, but most of them watch their children the way 
Garvin watches Elsie; and all of them, like her, will pull through 
if only we can make them strong and well.” 

“But with Mabel Hurd—” 

“She wont hurt her,” Gertrude Finley said. “It’s not the Mabel 
Hurds who lead youth astray. It’s love—and life.” 





HE Mabel Hurds continued, however, to ply their ancient 

profession in the Terrible Tract while Chicago crawled from 
self-conscious bigness to self-forgetting greatness. Through those 
years the district stood out upon the civic map as vividly as its 
symbolizing red lamps. Man or woman, you could not live in 
the town without being acutely aware of the area set in between 
the crumbling fashionableness of Calumet Avenue to the east- 
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ward, and the webbed network of railroad tracks to the westward. 
Every once in a while a news story of sinister import broke from 
its confines. Once in other whiles a story of greater magnitude 
did not reach publication but traveled wide roads of rumor until 
the city pictured the place slaughtering men’s bodies as well as 
murdering men’s souls. 

The southward push of the town merged with public opinion 
to demand the closing of the houses which reared their plate- 
glass fronts in the narrow streets off Twenty-second. The State’s 
attorney took action, and the levee took leave. Lost leaves of 
yesterday, the Everleighs, Lilly Snow, English Jane, Stella Van 
Alden and a hundred others of fame less spectacular but quite 
as unsavory whirled down the winds of change, most of them 
into fence-corners of benevolent obscurity. Mabel Hurd dropped 
into one of them. She might have remained there all the rest of 
her life had it not been for the failure, thirteen years afterward, 
of the Wabash Bank. 

In its way the Wabash stood monument to the old days of the 
district. David Crandall had started it when Federal Street was 
running on all eight cylinders, and had garnered his larger de- 
posits from the shrewd, unscrupulous proprietors of its bagnios. 
Because he could put through checks with a celerity which cashed 
them before the maker’s bank received stop notice, he found a 
land-office business. The Monday morning line at the depositors’ 




































































window looked like the besieging mob at a pari-mutuel window 
after a favorite’s winning. Crandall, poker-faced, lynx-eyed, came 
to know the affairs of the tract better than did the police. 

Out of his knowledge he made money and power. When the 
district closed, he was ready to go into the bigger game of La 
Salle Street. He was shrewd enough to see, though, that the 
Wabash would stay a gold-mine, even though its original lode was 
exhausted, since the smaller trade of the neighborhood would carry 
it until the sweep of the city again enriched it; and when he 
moved into the marble-and-gold magnificence of the president’s 
room of the Tyler National, he left his eldest son in the Wabash. 
The training proved so good for Ethan that Crandall put Francis 
and Elmer in it before taking them down to the Tyler. After 
them he made Lawrence, his youngest son, its cashier. 

Larry Crandall, big, bluff, looking more like a hunting squire 
than a banker, took the Wabash at a time when the southward 
surging commerce of the city brought business through the doors 
of the bank. Although he seemed no more than casually com- 
petent in the job, the bank prospered so notably that old man 
Crandall, who secretly liked Larry’s buccaneering bluster better 
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than the caution he had imposed upon the three elder sons, made 


him its president. For more than two years the Wabash seemed 
a thriving, stable institution, clearing-house for big and little 
trade. Then, without even rumor of warning, one morning it 
failed to open. 

By eleven o’clock Twenty-second Street, changed now from the 
hectic. thoroughfare of other days to a busy street of trade, with 
a denatured Bloomburg’s its only remaining tradition of a vivid 
past, was in uproar. Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
doctor, lawyer, dentist, tradesman, the neighborhood banked at 
the Wabash. The closing of the bank was inconvenience to all, 
trouble to many; but to some it meant utter disaster. Like all 
banks, it had its group of depositors whose little savings stood 
between them and destitution. By noon the sidewalk outside was 
thronged by a crowd threatening to break the door. A frightened 
clerk put in the window a sign announcing a meeting of depositors 
at eight o’clock that night in the parlor of Immanuel Church, a block 
up the avenue. The crowd, breaking into groups, talked for a little 
while, then dispersed. All through the afternoon men and women 
came, read the notice, and turned away. (Continued on page 138) 
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“TF it wasn’t that he’d be hard to replace, I’d 

fire that man, and mighty quick—” The 
words came to the chore-man’s ears one eve- 
ning as that feller was busy pumping the milch 
cows under the big shelter shed. 

The San Jacinto ranch foreman was peeved; 
but there was more than that—he was aggra- 
vated by the fact that he couldn’t do nothing 
to ease them peeved feelings.of his. Here he was 
foreman over twenty men and more, had the 
privilege of firing any of ’em as he seen fit, but 
he was satisfied with his men, all excepting one, 
and that one sure made up for the others. He 
was aching to send him down the road a-talking 
to himself, but, as he’d said, it’d be hard to re- 
place him, not only hard but near impossible. 

The foreman started to walk away from under the big shed, on 
towards the cook-house, but he stood in his tracks as he seen the 
cause of his trouble come into sight and heading for the corrals. 
At a distanct. he sized him up with a long look—he took in the 
curved brim of the big hat, the tall straight slim build of the man 
on down the neat fitting high heeled boots. Then he turned and 
walked away talking. 

“You'd think he was a king or something the way he acts.” 

But if the foreman could of glimpsed into Todd Lander’s heart 
as that cowboy went on towards the corrals, he’d found there 
just the opposite from high elevating kingly throbs. The cowboy 
was lonesome, more lonesome than he’d been for many a day, and 
all because he was by himself and the only one of his kind left 
on the old San Jacinto holdings. 

He’d went to the corrals to see the ponies there and for the 
company they’d give. He was greeted by snorts as he climbed 
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Written and Illustrated by Will James 


The writer and illustrator 
of this story is a self-taught 
cowboy, who achieved recog- 
nition first with “Cowboys 
North and South” and 
“The Drifting Cowboy,” 
and who has just won, 
by his book, “Smoky,” the 
American Library Asso- 
ciation “Newberry” medal. 





the corral poles and he watched ’em for quite 
a spell, and his cigarette was over half smoked 
when the colors of the setting sun on the hills 
caught his attention, and then he found him- 
self looking at the big range called the San 
Jacinto. 

As his eyes left the mountains and far away 
hills to roam over the big fields and meadows 
that now strung out many miles both sides of 
the San Jacinto ranch, the cowboy remembered 
when his dad was cow foreman of the San 
Jacinto; the fields he was now looking at was 
open range land then, and as a kid, by his dad’s 
side, he’d chased his first steer right on that 
same land where now tall stems of grain was 
waving to the breeze. 

After his dad had gone, the San Jacinto changed hands, and 
with the new owners coming, there begin the disfiggering of the 
big range; the river that run through the land was headed off by 
a big dam in a tall narrow canyon and the water was divided 
into irrigating canals. Cowboys drifted away as grain fields took 
the place of range land; the big herds of the San Jacinto was 
gradually sold till there was only a few hundred left. Ranch hands 
with hob-nailed shoes had took the place of the cowboy with his 
stirrup-fitting boots, and the cow foreman was replaced by a ranch 
foreman who was a farming expert and imported from somewheres. 

Todd had been the only cowboy to stay and maybe for no 
reason much only that this was the only country he knowed; he 
wasn’t the kind that cared to drift much, and when the superin- 
tendent, a man who seemed to savvy cowboys, told him that the 
job of taking charge of the few cattle that was left was his as 
long as he wanted it, Todd had been pleased. 
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He ranged the cattle along the foothills of the San Jacinto 
Mountains above where irrigation could reach. There was only 
around eight hundred head left and sometimes the herd would 
accumulate up to a thousand, a nice one-man job if all went well; 
but sometimes Todd had found himself wishing he was three men 
instead of one. 

There was many a raw cold day with a stiff wind blowing when 
he had to be in the saddle for eighteen and twenty hours at the 
time. The worse the weather was the more he had to be out in it, 
but it was all in the day’s riding and with no certain hours nor 
time to do it in. Then there was times along in the summer in 
good weather he only rode two days out of three and very short 
hours even during the days he worked. 

Them short days of work come to be the cause of that rumpus 
between Todd and the ranch foreman, or the farm boss, as the 
cowboy called him. The foreman had seen the cowboy ride in 
early in afternoons day after day and he’d-catch him in the black- 
smith shop trying to forge out spurs and bits, and to the foreman 
that sure seemed a waste of company time. 

He never stopped to think of the times when the bad weather 
kept the cowboy in the saddle, from early in the morning, with 
nothing to eat through the day, and riding a tired horse till away 
after the foreman had hit his bed and went to sleep. He never 
thought how, when 
the cowboy rode in on ; 
the short day’s rides, ee 
he’d had no lunch 
hour and no lunch, 
and that he’d have to 
wait till night before 
he had anything to 
eat; that was a cow- 
boy custom, and a 
custom that the fore- 
man would of most 
likely disagreed with 
mighty strong. 

The day of the 
clash between the two 
came when the fore- 
man met the cowboy 
heading back to the 
ranch early one after- 
noon. The rush of 
the haying season was 
on—ranch hands was 
scarce and the fore- 
man was short hand- 
ed. When he seen the 
cowboy that day it 
came o him to break 
the news to the rider 
that, after he was 
done with his work 
from now on, he was 
to hitch up a team to 
a hay mower and fin- 
ish up the day in the 
hay field. 

The foreman broke 
the news all right, but 
it didn’t seem to 
break well. The cow- 
boy never looked at 
him and went to roll- 
ing a smoke as the 
foreman talked; his 
hat brim covered 
most of his face, and 
the foreman talked on 
about making use of 
his time and so on 
till finally the cowboy 
looked at him from 
under his hat brim, 
his lips near white as 
he held a match up to 
his cigarette and lit it. 

He eyed the fore- 
man for a spell, then, 
as though he’d only 


There was times on account of the snow 
being too deep that the cattle wouldn't 
follow them tails. Then the cowboy 
would have to make another trail. 





stopped to roll a smoke, the cowboy rode away. Somehow the 
foreman felt glad to see him go. 

But as the afternoon wore on towards quitting time the foreman 
gradually begin to get peeved; the cowboy and the mowing ma- 
chine wasn’t showing up very fast. Quitting time came and still 
no sign of the cowboy; then the foreman was for firing that man 
right away if. it wasn’t that he’d be hard to replace. 

As far as Todd was concerned, things was pretty well the same 
as before between him and the foreman because to begin with the 
cowboy had never noticed the foreman not any to speak of; it 
was the same way with the ranch hands. It wasn’t that he didn’t 
like em; it was just that they was of different: breed and couldn’t 
talk his language nor of the things he knowed. 

To him, they was just a happy-go-lucky crowd. One well 
meaning ranch-hand suggested one night, as Todd came in late, 
that cowboys should form a union and work regular hours same as 
anybody. Todd smiled at him and said, “There can’t be no regu- 
lar hours for us—a cowboy can’t quit snowbound or bogged cattle 
on account of a meal or because it’s quitting time.” 

Todd would lay in his bunk at night and sometimes compare 
the talk of the men with the cowboys’ talk and subjects and 
found it a lot different. The ranch hands seldom ever talked of 
their work of the day; they’d drift into politics or argue about 










































































































There was a crash; Todd, seeing no timbers left to knock him off the saddle, stuck to his seat. 


new mechanical inventions and predict things about this or that. 
With the cowboys, the work of the day was pretty well gone over 
by the evening fire, and the talk seldom went away from horses, 
cattle, ropes, and saddles. There was pride in the work and how 
each cowboy done it, and where there’s pride there’s always a 
little jealousy. Each man was contesting against the other—each 
tried to be a better rider, roper, or cowman, and none was of the 
same standing. . 
Then there’d be songs, old trail-herd songs that some used to 
‘ sing—there was even poetry at times, made right there at the cow 
camp; it’d always be about some cowboy and some bad horse, 
and the whole outfit chipped in or suggested a word to make it 
up; then sometimes that poetry would be illustrated too, for it 
seemed like there’d always been some cowboy around that could 
draw pretty well. Todd missed that talk and them songs, and 
sometimes he felt a whole lot like hitting for some cow outfit. 
The one-sided rumpus he’d had with the foreman didn’t bother 
him none at all; he hadn’t expected him to understand range 
work, and he’d been looking for a break to come sooner or later. 
Todd had forgot all about that when a month later, riding through 
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a big pasture, the cowboy seen 
the foreman driving towards 
him. Todd noticed that there 
was more of a pleasant look 
on his face, as he stopped his 
team and pointed to a fence 
with his whip. 

“That fence there,” says the 
foreman, “has been tore down 
by your cattle, and I wish 
you'd find time to fix it before 
they get into the grain.” 

“Not my cattle,” says Todd 
also looking pleasant. “You 
mean the company’s cattle, the 
same company you're working 
for, and as for fixing the fence, 
my dad left Texas on account 
he was asked to do that once.” 

The foreman drove away, 
peeved a second time. Todd 
sat on his horse, rolled a smoke 
and smiled. The foreman 
didn’t see that the cattle had 
broke in from the outside 
fence, which he was _responsi- 
ble for; he didn’t see that the 
cowboy would be busy riding 
till away after dark to get the 
cattle out of the big field and 
back on the range. 

As it was, he drove away 
with intentions to get another 
man to put in the place of 
Todd soon as he could. And 
as time went on another thing 
happened which made the fore- 
man want to fire Todd on the 
spot and without even consid- 
ering. 

The cowboy was at the 
ranch that day and topping off 
a bronc he'd started to break 
that summer. That pony had 
been loose for a Jong time and 
with the fat he was packing, 
he’d got ornery and wild. 
Todd had to start breaking 
him pretty well all over again, 
and it was just as that cowboy 
was bringing that pony to 
time, that it happened. 

The bronc’s orneriness had 
come to the top, and that 
pony, disappointed that he 
couldn’t buck out from under 
the leather and cowboy that 
was on his back, begin to get 
sort of desperate and to look- 
ing for a way out. There was 
only one and that was the way 
he came in, through the gate. Of course the gate was closed, but 
that didn’t seem to matter much right then. Head down and 
bucking in grand style, the horse Leaded straight for it. There 
was a crash of timber as the eleven hundred pounds of wiry 
horseflesh hit it, and Todd seeing that no timbers was left to 
knock him off the saddle, stuck to his seat and fanned his pony 
on out to the open. 

It was an hour or so later when he rode back, unsaddled his 
bronc and turned him loose in the pasture. The foreman noticed 
by his watch that it was still an hour before quitting time, and 
seeing that Todd never even seemed to see the gate his horse had 
tore down, he thought he’d tell him about it. 

Todd took on all the foreman had to say and then walked on to 
where he’d first been headed. Two days went by and the gate 
was still scattered splinters with no sign of a new one taking its 
place. Then the foreman caught up with the cowboy once more. 

“When are you going to fix the gate?” he asks sort of peeved. 

“When I hire out as a ranch hand,” answers Todd. 

For some reason or other the foreman had nothing to say to 
that—the answer had sort of crippled his tongue and he was so mad 
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Hearty delicious Vegetable Soup 
for the one hot dish of the meal ! 



























32 
different ingredients 


Summer, with all its cold meats, salads and iced 
beverages! How welcome and how stimulating it 
is, both to your appetite and your digestion, to 
include also a hot dish in the meal! 

An ideal choice is Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
—the main luncheon and supper dish in millions 
of homes. It’s splendidly hearty and substantial; 
yet tempting to the warm weather appetite, which 
often needs coaxing. 


Are you frequently puzzled, as so many are, to 
know what to provide for the children these warm 
days? They eat Campbell's Vegetable Soup eagerly 
— it is both filling and beneficial. 


And it’s so convenient! 
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A different soup for 
every day. See list 
of 21 kinds on label 
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that he couldn't say, “You're fired,” not as 
much as he wanted to. 

He glared at the cowboy for a spell and 
walked away. He’d just make out a check 
for his time and get rid of him, like he’d 
so often threatened to. He, started to open 
the door of his office when the big car of 
the superintendent came around the corner 
of the building. 

The foreman was glad to see the superin- 
tendent at such a good time to tell him all 
about that cowboy who wouldn’t.do nothing 
but ride. 

The superintendent listened for a spell and 
a grin begin to spread on his features. Then 
he held up a hand the same as to say he'd 
heard enough. 

“All the good cowboys that I know are 
that way,” he says. “If they wasn’t, they 
wouldn’t be cowboys, for that’s a big, deep 
game all by itself.” He kept quiet for a 
spell and then went on. “I’m afraid it’s my 
fault that you two have tangled and come 
to disagree, and I am sorry because you're 
both mighty fine men and I know youd 
both get along fine under ordinary circum- 
stances. What I should of told you before is 
this, that Todd Lander is not working under 
your orders. I couldn’t expect you, being 
you're such a good ranch foreman, to also 
be a good cow foreman, so I'd kind of fig- 
gered for Todd to be his own boss. 

“I hope you haven’t done anything that 
would cause him to quit?” sort of asked 
the superintendent. 

“Well, if I have,” says the foreman, “he 
sure don’t seem to worry about it.” 

“Good, because I’m so satisfied with him 
that I am now buying three thousand head 
more cattle for him to take charge of. We’ve 
got the range and we’d just as well use it. 
Todd will be our cow foreman and, with the 
riders he'll be needing, I thought of making 
the Upper Creek ranch his headquarters. 
This is what I came to see you about and I 
wish you’d send a few men up there to fix 
the corrals and things that needs fixing. Of 
course there’s no rush about that, because 
the cattle I’m buying wont be delivered for 
some months but do that whenever you can; 
in the meantime don’t tell Todd anything 
about this, because I want to surprise’ him. 
I know it’ll be some surprise.” 

Well, that sure put a different light on the 
subject, and as the superintendent drove 
away there seemed to be a big aggravating 
load drop off the foreman’s shoulders. There 
was a pleasant change on his face as he 
looked around a-trying to get sight of the 
man he’d once been so peeved at, but that 
man wasn’t to be seen nowheres. He was 
just about to give up the hunt when he 
heard a crash of timbers come from the 
corrals. 

That sounded l'ke Todd sure enough. When 
the foreman got there he seem where a whole 
side of the corral had been tore down and 
he spotted the cowboy a straddle the same 
brenc that’d made. splinters of the gate a 
few days before. The pony was tearing the 
earth and wiping things up in long, high, 
and crooked jumps towards the open and 
unfenced. 

The foreman stood in his tracks and 
watched the great and graceful ride that 
cowboy was putting up. He'd forgot about 
the corral and instead he was finding himself 
wondering how any man could stay on the 
back of a horse like that, let alone pulling 
off any fancy didos like that cowboy was 
doing. He stood still, watching every move 
of the man and horse, and for the first 
time, he really admired. 

“You’d think he was a king or some- 
thing!” And this time there was no slur at- 
tached as the foreman passed the remark. 


N hour or so later, when Todd hazed 
his bronc back to the corrals, he found 
the foreman there and waiting for him. 
The cowboy took in the damage his horse 









had done to the corral and he figgered that 
here would be another job that would be put 
up for him to do and which, as far as he 
was concerned, would be left undone. 

“Looks like we need a new corral,” says 
that cowboy as he twisted his bronc’s ear. 
With the action of a cougar he slid out of 
his saddle and landed on his spurred heels 
out of reach of his bronc’s hoofs. 

The foreman’s eyes popped with wonder 
at the easy way the cowboy seemed to miss 
them flying hoofs, and knowing horses he 
also wondered how a man could handle, let 
alone ride, a horse like that without having 
it in a steel barred cage. 

“Queer about this bronc,” went on the 
cowboy as he pulled out the makings to roll 
a smoke. “He seems to crave for open 
country the minute I get on him.” 

Todd had noticed a sort of different look 
on the foreman’s face when he first rode up— 
it wasn’t the kind he’d ever seen there be- 
fore, and he wondered about it, but he won- 
dered a heap more when the foreman spoke. 

“Well, I wont ask you to fix this this 
time,” he says sort of grinning and pointing 
at the splintered part of the corral. “It 
wouldn’t do me any good to ask you any- 
way—and what’s more I want to kind of 
apologize for pestering you like I have off 
and on, I—” 

“Hell, that’s all right,” Todd interrupted, 
smiling back at him. “I didn’t mind it.” 

As the days went by Todd wondered at 
what’d come over the foreman—that feller 
had turned from a glaring cuss to a friendly 
human, and the cowboy couldn't figger out 
why—but things went smooth from then on. 


ITH fall coming on, the easy riding 

days of summer begin to disappear; 
there was no more two days’ riding and one 
day’s tinkering—there was more branding to 
be done, big calves to be weaned, and the 
cattle had to be shoved down off the high 
mountains before the heavy snows come. 

Then without warning a howling bliz- 
zard struck the land, one of the worst bliz- 
zards the country had ever seen, and it’d 
come a month before any heavy snow could 
be expected. From then on Todd found no 
time to tinker around. He settled down to 
tall hard riding, and every morning, the same 
as though the weather wasn't out of the ordi- 
nary, he rode out, faced the blinding storm 
to the highest peaks of the San Jacintos and 
rode the high land for stock that instead of 
drifting to the foothills with the coming of 
the storm had found shelter up there and 
huddled together while the snow drifted 
around ’em. 

It was hard and ticklish riding getting up 
to them cattle, for it seemed like in no time 
the trails had been covered with fifteen foot 
drifts, and the cowboy had to find a way 
around ’em, often putting his horse up rocky 
ledges that’d bother a human to climb. Then 
the cattle that was left up there being the 
wildest wasn’t what a feller would call easy 
to handle, specially in a country they knowed 
so well. Often they’d scatter like a bunch 
of antelope at the sight of the rider, and 
hightail it any direction excepting the right 
one. 

But no matter ‘how wild they was nor 
how hard it was to get ’em down, the high 
country had to be cleaned of all the cattle 
that was there. The feed was all buried 
under the snow, and on account of the drifts 
the cattle would never try to get down them- 
selves—they would of fed on branches and 
twigs till finally they’d starve to death, 
snowbound. 

The cowboy knowed that if the storm kept 
on he’d never be able to get up them moun- 
tains, no matter how he worked, and the 
thought of the hundred or more cattle that 
was still to be accounted for kept him going 
till it was impossible. for him to go an 
more. When finally he would turn bac 
for the ranch, it was seldom that he was 
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ready to quit—it would be his horse; for as 
big and powerful as his horse was, each 
one he'd ride out would be very tired and 
ganted up before he'd rein him towards the 
long trail to the ranch. 

The tired horse of that day would then 
get a good rest, but there was no such a 
thing for the cowboy—he went on again early 
the next morning on another fresh horse, 
faced the stinging snow, broke trails through 
the drifts and, by good maneuvering, per- 
suaded the snowbound cattle to string out of 
their white-walled prison and follow the trail 
his horse had made. 


HERE was times on account of the 

snow being too deep that the cattle 
wouldn't always follow them trails. Lead- 
ers would turn back time after time, and 
then the cowboy would have to skirt around, 
ride his horse through some other place, and 
make them another trail. All this work 
went on while the storm howled and the 
cowboy could only see a few feet in front 
of him. Sometimes he’d slide his horse into 
a drift that was a whole lot deeper than he'd 
thought, and the horse would go near out of 
sight; then the cowboy would get out of 
the saddle, waller around and by different 
schemes get his horse out. 

That was mighty hard and muscle-strain- 
ing work for both man and horse, and not 
only that but mighty dangerous, because 
sometimes them drifts might be hanging over 
the edge of some ungodly steep place which 
on account of the fast drifting snow couldn't 
be seen. A fall at such places meant only 
one thing, and the story of it would never 
be told till the thawing winds of the follow- 
ing spring took away the snows. 

The storm kept up for many days and 
through it all the cowboy kept in the saddle 
and breaking trails; every once in a while 
as he rode he kept a-reaching for a handful 
of snow and rubbing his face with it, but 
even at that the stinging frost had sneaked 
in and turned one side of his face white and 
then to a leather brown. 

He kept a-riding out early in the morning 
and riding back on a mighty tired horse late 
at night. When after caring for his horse 
and disturbing the chink cook for something 
to eat he’d hit for the bunk house and a few 
hours’ rest, the fire was died down in there, 
the place was cold, and all the ranch Jhands 
was asleep. They'd still be asleep when the 
cowboy would get up, get a bite,and get 
out for another eighteen-hour ride. 

After a few more days’ ‘hard riding Todd 
at last brought down the last of the cattle— 
all of the herd was accounted for and down 
to where there was no more danger. That 
was no more than done when another storm, 
a good mate to the first one, came to pile 
on more snow, but there was no dread for 
Todd in that storm—his cattle was all down 
in the low country and amongst shelter and 
feed that’d carry ‘em all through any kind 
of winter. 

When after a few days that second storm 
cleared there was no sign of rocky ledges on 
the San Jacinto Mountains—they was all 
covered over and rounded out with many 
deep feet of hard packed snow. Todd took 
a long breath at the sight and sort of smiled. 
He'd got his cattle down just in time. 


T was as Todd was riding out for a usual 

day’s circle one morning that the ranch 
foreman spotted him; he stood and watched 
the cowboy ride away for a spell and then 
he spoke to one of the ranch hands near 
him. 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve seen him in plain 
daylight for a long time,” he remarked. 
Then after a while he went on: “It’s dang 
queer about that feller. He’ll ride horses I 
wouldn’t touch with a forty-foot pole, in all 
kinds of weather, and for sometimes eighteen 
hours a day—but,” he grinned, “ke wont 
work.” 
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From day to day you can actual y 


See the difference —a Shin exquisitely clean. . 
more lovely. .. more naturally beautiful 





1 Wring a cloth from hot water and hold 

it against the face to thoroughly open 
the pores. Then massage Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream well into the skin with an upward 
and outward motion, covering the face and 
neck thoroughly with the cream. Notice 
how gently it penetrates into she poses and 


softens and loosens the embedded dirt and 


dust particles. 


A FINE, clear skin—glowing with 
exquisite freshness! Smooth . , . vel- 
vety ... softly radiant. What is the 
secret of such natural loveliness? 


Really, the “secret” —ifit isa secret 
—can be told with three words— 
proper daily care. Absolute cleanli- 
ness of the pores as well as the surface 
of the skin. 

But what is the care your skin 
needs—this “proper daily care?” 

Creams? You have used them, of 
course. And creams are necessary, as 
your facial masseuse will tell you. 
Soap? You have used soap, too. For 
pure soap is an essential cleanser. 
But have you ever used both in one 
treatment? Creams and soap espe- 
cially prepared for use with each other? 

That is the perfect cleansing ‘treat- 
ment. And now for the first time—in 
the new Complete Woodbury Facial 
—you are offered two gentle creams 
and a mild, pure soap, especially made 
to be used together, and to give your 
skin exactly the care it needs. 
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Cfollow these three simple steps of thenew Gomplete 
Woodbury FACIAL, and you, in your own home, 


can obtain results that 





9 With a clean soft cloth remove the surplus 
& cream, always with an upward motion 
Now, wash the face and neck aeneaiihe with 
warm water an bury’s Facial Soap, 
working the creamy lather well into the skin 
so that it will dissolve and wash out the soiled 
cream which otherwise would remain in the 
pores. Rinse thoroughly with warm water, then 
nish with a dash of cold water or a small piece 
of ice wrapped in one thickness of cloth. 


First, Woodbury’s Cold Cream that 
melts at skin temperature, reaching 
every pore, softening and loosening 
embedded dust and dirt particles. 
Thea, Woodbury’s Facial Soap with 
its mild, creamy lather, dissolving 
away the soiled cream that remains 
in the pores, preventing blackheads 
and enlarged pores. And, finally, 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream—smooth 
and greaseless—leaving the skin cool 
and refreshingly moist. 

Such a simple treatment is this new 
Facial! Just the two gentle Wood- 
bury Creams and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. And so thoroughly effective 
because the creams are especially pre- 
pared for use with the soap. Try this 
new Complete Woodbury Facial for 
one week. After the first treatment, 
you will feel the healthy glow of an 
awakened, stimulated skin. At the 


ojend the coupon for the generous trial set 


are truly professtonal 





3 And now the final step. With the tips 
of your fingers, apply lightly Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream which tones the skin 
by supplying just the right amount of nat- 
ural moisture without loading or clogging 
the pores. This finishing cream is grease- 
less and gives that soft, velvety texture so 
much desired. 
end of seven days you can actually 
see the difference—a skin exquisitely 
clean ... more lovely ... more natu- 
rally beautiful, “A skin you love to 


touch.” 


Your drug store or toilet goods 
counter can supply you with the new 
Complete Woodbury Facia/. Or write 
today for a trial set containing enough 
of the soap and creams for seven 
generous treatments. After the first 
week, use the Complete Facial once 
or twice a week, keeping your skin 
clear and healthy in between times 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, as di- 
rected in the booklet around every cake. 

Begin at once to give your skin the 
proper daily care it needs. Send now 
for your Seven Day Trial Set, enclos- 
ing 25¢ in stamps or coin, 











Tue Anprew Jercens Company 

1717 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please 
send me the Seven Day Trial Set of the new 
Complete Woodbury Facial, and your booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Led., 1717 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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if? FOU LI sé,: FOU as. FLY 


spin now, or whatever it is that you call 


em. 

I liked to of fell through my safety belt. 
“That’s a tail-spin,” I says, “what we just 
did!” 

“Oh,” he says. “Sorry. 
wasn’t watching careful.” 

Right then and there I begin to get in- 
terested. If he’s that dumb, he ought to 
make a good flyer—almost good enough 
to be court-martialed, if he was in the 
Army. 

So I kicks in the pedal that attaches 
the set of controls in his cockpit and tells 
him to grab ahold. Fifteen minutes later 
I know I've picked a winner. He’s got 
the feel, and that’s the end of it. Right 
away I see this bird is going to be a flyer 
just as soon as he throws away his fancy 
flying-clothes. So I tell him he’s the rot- 
tenest fathead I ever seen, and to show up 
tomorrow in a pair of overalls. He does, 
and every day he gets better, and every 
day I tell him he’s worse; and three weeks 
after he first comes into the office, I send 
him off solo, and I never seen a prettier 
solo flight in all my life. 


Do it ‘again. I 


E stays up half an hour, which is 

twenty-nine and a half minutes longer 
than they usually do the first time they hop 
off alone. And when he comes down, he 
makes the sweetest three-point landing in the 
world, which means he didn’t break noth- 
ing. After that, we couldn’t hold him. 
He’s up all the time from daylight to dark. 
To get him to eat, we have to fake up 
dodges about explaining magnetos and the 
angle of incidence. He puts thirty hours 
in the air his first solo week and keeps at 
it. His second week he spends in the stunt 
bus doing loops and tail-spins and a few 
sour ones I never seen before. He’s a wow, 
and that’s flat. Even Casey says so, which 
is flatter. And he keeps on living, which 
is flattery. 

I was in the office when the Typhoon 
strikes. She weighs two hundred on the 
hoof and comes in trailing a mink coat, a 
parasol, a chauffeur, a footman and a sleek- 
looking consumptive who looks like a law- 
yer around the eyes and nose. “Are you 
Mr. O'Neil?” she screams in high C. 
“Where’s my son, Bertram?” 

“Your son Bertram, ma’am and lady?” 
I says. “I don’t know any sons Bertram 
around here.” 

“Yes, you do too,” she yells back. “Ber- 
tram Aloysius Van Alstyne Fitz-Cadwallader. 
You’ve been letting him fly areoplanes, you 
wicked person!” 

“Steady, ma’am,” I says. “‘That’s a serious 
charge you’re making.” 

“Serious? Serious?” she screams. 
come to send you to jail for it! 
how serious it is!” 

“Dear, dear,” I says. “What shall I do?” 

“You shall deliver us the person of young 
Mr. Fitz-Cadwallader at once,” says the 
lawyer bird. 


“T’ve 
That’s 


I LOOKS at him and picks up a spanner 
from my desk and handles it a bit, 
just to show him it aint made of rubber. 
“Now, madam,” I says, “if you'll just calm 
yourself a bit, I'll have your son here just 
as soon as he comes down.” 

“Down? Then he’s up now!” 

“Precisely, madam,” I says. “Newton’s 


(Continued from page 69) 


law. And it may interest you to know that 
he’s one of the best pilots the company has 
turned out in months.” 

“Oh, I knew it! I knew it!” she moans. 

“That’s more than any of us here did,” I 
offers. But it doesn’t take very. well. 

“Loek here, Mr. O'Neil, you must stop 
him. You must never let him go up again!” 

“Madam,” I said, “you .can cure drunk- 
ards and Presidential candidates, but—” 

“Tll pay you,” she says, “anything you 
ask—anything.” 

Well, I see this dame is pretty hard hit, 
so I start in to think in all directions. I 
can take the boob up and fix things so it 
looks like a crash and maybe scare him 
away. But that don’t sound so good. Or 
perhaps we could just sort of wait awhile 
until he did crash, but that don’t sound 
right either. Just at that point, I hear a 
sound from the airdrome that sounds just 
about right. It’s a mixture between off- 
stage thunder and a fat man falling through 
a bass drum. I liked to of swooned, for I 
know that son is the only one in the air 
at the time, and that now there aint no 
one in the air. 

I start up from my chair sort of sheepish- 
like and stare at the pictures on the wall, 
which are a calendar and Gilda Gray. I 
says something about the plumbing making 
an awful noise since it’s been out of order, 
but to no avail. The great truth dawns 
upon my visiting committee, all in a rush. 
The dame screams and ricochets out of the 
door; the chauffeur caroms off the footman 
into the lawyer, for the prettiest billiard I 
ever seen. I leapfrogs all three, and with 
the lawyer between my legs, and my foot 
through one of the footmen, makes a get- 
away in the wake of the dame. 


HERE is son with the seat clean out of 

his pants and the nicest pair of black 
eyes east of Detroit since last St. Patrick’s 
Day. Also there is Casey looking like he’d 
been caught at the Charity Ball in his pa- 
jamas. Also, for background, there is my 
best stunt bus digging for worms with both 
wings crumpled up like last month’s re- 
ceipted bills, the engine growing grass around 
the cylinders, and the tail broke off halfway 
up the fuselage. The dame is so amazed, 
she’s speechless. The boob’s so mad he can’t 
talk. The lawyer has his wind knocked 
out so he can’t even gasp. It’s up to me. 

“What's the meaning of this?” I asks 
officially. “And where the four-eyed whim- 
pering, backbiting blazes do you get the 
three-cornered purple nerve to crack up my 
best predigested stunt bus?” I adds unoffi- 
cially. 

“It’s his fault!’ bellows son. 
me run outa gas.” 

I looks at Casey. “IJ#’s a lie,” he yells, 
“a dirty lie! I seen him wid too much left 
rudder, meself!” Well, I clouts Casey on 
his ear, and the dame, having recovered, 
fetches me a welt with her parasol, and the 
boob ups and kicks the lawyer for no rea- 
son excepting perhaps he’d met him before. 

And then the dame screams: “Bertram! 
I want you to stop flying that thing this 
minute!” And Bertram yells back: “I 
stopped flying that thing three minutes 
ago!” And she yells: “Don’t you dare fly 
it again!” And he yells: “The Angel Ga- 
briel couldn’t fly it now with a pair of 
oars!” And she yells: “Bertram, you're 


“He lets 
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swearing!” And he_ yells: “Swearing? 
Swearing, hell! Suppose you ran outa gas 
cross-wind, you’d swear too!” And sbe yells: 
“Oh, Bertram, I’m your mother. You're 
talking to your dear mother!” And _ he’s 
been around the airdrome so long, he comes 
back with a remark about his maternal 
grandfather being his dear mother as well. 
She gasps and turns to the chauffeur and 
the footman: “Take him to the car!” she 
orders. They take a step toward him, two 
away, and land flat on their backs. The 
boob dusts his fists and turns to me. “I 
want another ship right away,” he sobs. 
“You know what you said about going right 
up into the air again after you have a crash. 
Get me another ship!” 

“Over my dead body!” screams his 
mother. “You sha’n’t move a step now I've 
found out what you’re doing!” 

“Are you going to get me a ship?” says 
the boob to me. “Or aren’t you? ‘Cause if 
you're not, l’m going to take yours.” 

I looks around, and sure enough, there is 
my own kite with the motor running and 
the prop. ticking over, right in front of 
Number One Hangar, where I'd told Casey 
to chock her up not fifteen minutes - before. 
I can see the boob is a little bit wild, what 
with the black eyes he’d collected when his 
face hit the cowl. So without a word I 
make a dash for my ship to save it from 
this family-row. I get halfway to it, when 
son trips me up and the lawyer falls on top 
of me. When I get up again and over to 
my ship, the boob is in the front cockpit 
and the dame is half in and half-out of 
the back cockpit, trying to hook him with 
the parasol. He screams to me: “Take her 
out or put her in, Hells-Bells—I’m start- 
ing now!” 

Well, the chocks are out, but I try to 
make a grab for the switch to shut off the 
motor. The boob fetches me a welt on the 
knuckles, so I do the next best thing. With 
the ship moving across the ‘drome, I jump 
on the stirrup, grab the dame’s parasol away, 
push her into the cockpit, click on her belt 
and tumble off just before the boob pulls 
back the stick and hoicks the ship into the 
air. 

Well, I get up on my feet just in time 
to get Casey’s return engagement on my 
own ear, so I don’t see much of the flying. 
They told me about it, though. He stays 
up for an hour and twenty minutes of the 
straightest, sweetest flying in the world; then 
he starts to make landings. I saw that part 
myself. Every time he lands, we expect to 
see him taxi in to let his mother out, . but 
he no sooner lands than he gives the ship 
the gun and takes off again for another 
coupla circuits of the ‘drome. Casey wises 
up first. “He’s payin’ the Typhoon back 
for all his dancin’ lessons an’ hot-water bags 
an’ governesses,” says Casey. “He’s goin’ 
to keep her up till she hollers quits an’ 


,” 


promises to let him keep on flyin’. 


ELL, it sounded plausible, and there 
was nothing we could do but watch. 
Then the lawyer got nasty. 

“I warn you,” he says to me, “that if 
any harm comes to my client through this 
malfeasance, you will be held as an ac- 
cessory.” 

“Malfeasance, is it?” says Casey. “I'll 
malfeasance you. I made that ship meself. 
We aint got mo French ships on the 
*"drome!” 

“Casey,” I explained, “show me a little 
intelligence, if you please. The gentleman 
says, if the dame gets seasick from her hop, 
we'll be to blame. He is not talking about 
French ships.” 

Whereupon the boob lands again and 
starts to taxi into the line of hangars, this 
time. We sort of waited there bashful-like, 
not wishing to thrust ourselves forward, 
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Her Grace in the priceless gown of ivory lace she wore at her wedding in the historic gardens of Blenheim Palace 
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Blenheim House—the palace of the 
Dukes of Marlborough near Oxford 


ER GRACE, the Duchess of Marlborough, 

is one of the first peeresses of England. 

An American by birth, noted for her great 

beauty, she is the charming mistress of historic 

Blenheim Palace, manor of the Dukes of Marl- 
borough for over two hundred years. 


Among che women of her exalted station tradi- 
tions play a large part, and the beauty of exqui- 
site grooming.is a matter of daily etiquette, 
which none would dream of neglecting. The 
Duchess herself particularly stresses the need of 


ells how Lo keep the 
Sradilion of Beauly 


a clear, fresh skin and points out how easily 
one can preserve this youthfulness today. 


“Down to the’modern woman,” she says, 
“the social leaders of every age thought that 
beauty, like a delicate hothouse flower, must 
be sheltered. The woman of social promi- 
nence today guards her complexion, too, but 
not with veils and parasols. Instead she 
strides through wind and sun and frosty air, 
her skin exquisitely cared for with Pond’s 
Two Creams.” 


And the Duchess adds, “For my own part 
they keep my complexion vigorous and 


healthy.” 


Cleanse your skin and keep it fresh and 
supple with Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retir- 
ing and often during the day pat it generously 
over face, throat and hands. In a few mo- 
ments its fine oils penetrate the pores, remov- 
ing all dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat 
For a dry skin leave some of the Cream on 
overnight. 


For that exquisite last touch of loveliness 
for evening and when you go out, apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly. It not only 
adds a smooth and glowing finish and takes 
your powder naturally, but it gives unfailing 
protection from all irritation, 
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inasmuch as none of us had ever been to 
dancing school. 

Well, I liked to of done a back loop. 
There was the old dame in the cockpit none 
the worse for wear excepting her hair was 
all blown and most’ ef it had dropped off. 
I walked out sortyof sheepish-like and says: 
“Well, ma’am, how did you like it?” You 
could of knocked me.down with a back- 
firing prop at her come-back. 

She smiles sort of funny, the way every- 
body does, and says: “Well, Mr. O'Neil, 
it’s not at all bad. It really surprises me 
at my age, that I could really like it. But 
I’m frank to say that I think it’s very ex- 
hilarating and much more comfortable than 
riding in automobiles.” Then she sees the 
lawyer and the chauffeur and his boy friend, 


A 


ground. She didn’t know what to do with 
success. 

And the climax: well, it isn't easy to be- 
lieve; but it’s gospel that. she started trying 
to tell Eddie how to run his act! 

Fact! That woman had the nerve to tell 
Eddie Paris something about vaudeville— 
and him a sheer genius, a man who knew 
the beat of the public pulse better than he 
knew his own. Eddie Paris, who did every- 
thing that nobody else in the world could 
do, and made ’em love it. 

It wasn’t so much that she was trying to 
push herself; he might have tolerated that. 
But when she attempted to change his 
methods! Of course he wasn’t conventional. 
He was Eddie Paris, and that.-was enough. 
Well, even a blind man has‘a chance to 
wake up some time—and Eddie opened his 
eyes and commenced to take stock. 


E started asking discreet questions, and 
finally found a booker who took a 
chance and talked straight from the shoulder. 
“It’s the girl, Eddie. She’s good—but she 
crabs your act. Way you had her at first 
was fine. One song with you, and a dance 
by herself. Now the act is as much Billie 
Noble as it is you—and that aint what the 
public pays to see.” 

“Mm-hmm! I getcha, Tommy. But—” 

“Sure! I know you're engaged to her. 
That’s fine. But Eddie, don’t get off on 
the wrong foot. I’m advising yuh.” 

Eddie thought it over. For a couple of 
weeks he stood in the wings and watched; 
he saw a few things; then he went to Billie. 

“Listen here, kid,” he said timidly. “We 
got this act all out of balance.” 

“Yeh? How’s that, Eddie?” 

“Well, you see—not handin’ myself any- 
thing that aint comin’ to me—but the book- 
ers and managers say that the audiences 
want more of me, and less of—of—well, you 
might say, side-lines.” 

Her eyes grew hard. “Meaning me?” 

“Well, no—not you, exactly. But any- 
thing that breaks in on what the act ought 
to be. Now, I was thinking—” 





“THE SAD FATE OF 
THE PILOT WHO DRANK 
COCKTAILS”’ 


One of the most exciting 
and funniest love stories 
ever written by 
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and her dignity comes back long enough 
for her to tell them to beat it and beat it 
quick. They do, while I help her climb 
out. 

“And I want to thank you,” she says, 
“for what you have done for Bertram. 
He seems a different boy since you have had 
him here; but I want you to promise that 
you will not allow him to swear any more 
if I let him stay.” 

“I promise,’ I says humbly, “that he 
wont even say aint, if you let him stay.” 


3 ID she let him?” concluded Hells-Bells 

O'Neil. “I hope to crash in a box- 
kite! She not only let him—she bought 
him a ship of his own and a big padded 
kite for her own personal use, and hired 
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a special pilot to run her around, in place 
of her chauffeur. It only goes to show 
what these society dames are, the minute 
you get ‘em away from Detroit. Her old 
gent was Joe Duffy of the Pale Dry Duf- 
fys, and after I'd known her awhile I found 
she could play the nastiest little game of 
draw poker I ever seen on any airdrome. 
She’d had the Pomeranian complex early 
in life—that’s all there was wrong with her. 
The boob? Say, if he doesn’t cop the Pu- 
litzer Prize next year, I'll eat brass filings. 
Furthermore, if you don’t. believe all this, 
drop around to the ‘drome some day and 
take a squint at the newspaper picture of 
me and Casey at the boob’s wedding last 
month. I’m the one in the dress suit that 
fits. Casey bought his.” 


IRS AND ASSIGNS 


(Continued from page 67) 


“T see you was. It must have been an 
awful strain, Eddie. And also you must be 
a swell guy to stand around and let other 
fellers knock the woman you're gonna marry.” 

“Aw, Billie—I didn’t—” 

“Didn’t you just say they told you I was 
a ham?” 

“No! You're twisting things up. I said 
they said the act was out of balance and—” 

“Fraid to let me have the spot a minute 
or two, aint you? Scared I’m getting too 
good? Is that it? No, don’t answer. There 
aint any use lying about it. Now get this, 
Eddie Paris—any time you feel I’m a drag, 
I’m willing to get out. But as for changing 
things around, I got my career to think 
about. -I’m doing what I am because I’m 
good. I got there by ability. And when you 
come talking to me about stepping down—” 

Eddie Paris looked at her with wide-open 
eyes, as though he were seeing her for the 
first time. Nothing soft about this Billie 
Noble. She was hard and cold and calcu- 
lating. And he saw how she was kidding 
herself, believing that she was so talented 
that she’d have been where she was even if 
there hadn’t been any such person in the 
world as Eddie Paris. 

Once wide awake, Eddie was nobody’s 
idiot. He became restrained off stage, as 
though he had troubles and was thinking 
about them. He didn’t say anything more 
to Billie for a long time about changing the 
act, and she began to think she had won out. 


F course, Eddie knew where it was lead- 

ing. If she acted in this way while 
they were engaged, it looked like steady ty- 
phoon once they were married. 

Billie had hurt him. That was where she 
made her false step. He had been enjoying 
this game, with himself cast in the réle of 
good fairy who could give the whole world 
to the woman he thought he loved. He had 
picked her up from nowhere and put her in 
the midst of everything; whatever she 
wanted, she got. It was pretty hard to learn 
that she thought he hadn’t done a thing. 

The boys in the orchestra saw that some- 
thing was wrong; every man knew that 
there was something in the wind. 

The bombshell broke one Monday morn- 
ing when the act gathered for rehearsal. 
Billie was there with her maid, enjoying her- 
self by making the other acts on the bill 
understand just how good she was. 

Onto the stage walked Eddie Paris, But 
he wasn’t alone. 

Holding to his arm was as pretty, dainty, 
sweet a little girl as ever entered the theater 
by the stage door. She couldn’t have been 
more than nineteen, and she looked less. 

Where Billie was richly blonde, this girl 
was softly brunette. Billie was beautiful. 
This girl was downright pretty, and sweet 
and wholesome. She gave the impression 
that Billie had given two years before. 


There was a gasp from the orchestra boys. 
Billie Noble’s face grew bleak. - It was easy 
to see that Eddie Paris was émbarrassed, 
but there was a straightness to his jaw and 
an aggressive firmness in his stride which 
proclaimed that his mind was: made up. 

He crossed to where the orchestra was 
grouped. Billie listened in. . Eddie tried to 
make his voice casual. 

“Boys,” he said, “—and Billie: lemme 
introduce Miss Myrtle Rogers, the latest ad- 
dition to this act!” 

A large and violent bomb exploding in 
the middle of that stage couldn’t have made 
any more noise than the silence. whith ‘ fol- 
lowed Eddie’s announcement. Being a great 
showman, he gave his line just exactly the 
right amount of time to sink in before he 
faced Billie. 

“Miss Noble—meet 
Rogers—Miss Noble.” 


Miss Rogers. Miss 


Spang extended a limp hand. Myrtle 
was doubtful. Even as untutored a girl 
as she could see the. hostility. On Billie's 
part, at any rate, it was war from the out- 
set. But Myrtle tried to smooth: things over. 

“I’m awfully glad to meet you, Miss 


Noble. I’ve seen you on the stage—and I 
just love you.” 
“Oh, you do?” Like an icicle moving 


over plate glass. “Is it possible?” 

“If I could ever be like you—” 

Billie’s low-lidded glance swept from the 
pretty girl to Eddie Paris. It was a nasty 


look. “It seems, Miss Rogers, that you've 
made a fine start.” 

Eddie turned brick red. “Aw, say— 
Billie—” 

“I said, Eddie. I said all I’m gonna say.” 


His teeth clicked. “All right, boys—let’s 
get busy.” He talked to the orchestra but 
at Billie. “Miss Rogers is a dancer. We're 
dropping that South Sea number Miss Noble 
and I been doin’ together. It’s old stuff. 
I got a new one here—Red-hot Japanese 
Papa—which I’m gonna do with Miss Noble 
and Miss Rogers. It starts off like this—” 

That was the beginning; but it was a long 
way from the end. Before that one re- 
hearsal was over, it was clear that Eddie 
was wide awake and fighting mad. Outside 
of one strutting number, which was the best 
thing she did, Billie wasn’t in the spot alone 
for a minute. It was Eddie and Billie, or 
Myrtle and Billie, or all three together. 
Billie compressed her lips to a straight, white 
line and didn’t say a word, but the brain 
inside that pretty blonde head of hers was 
working fast. 

As for Myrtle Rogers, there wasn’t a man 
in the act who didn’t love her from the 
minute she walked on the stage that Mon- 
day morning. She was a wistful, pretty 
little thing; she was soft and gentle and 
real. No tenement background there. 

Billie waited for Eddie to say something; 
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from any other soap in any form, for 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. Good 
soap and plenty of dirt-loos- 
ening naptha work hand-in- 
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one Golden Bar to make things easier 
for you. 

Isn’t this worth more to you than 
you can measure—surely many times a 
penny or so more a week? 

For your own sake can you afford to 
be without this extra help? 

Get a bar of Fels-Naptha from your 
grocer, and try it in your own way. 
You'll see that for down- 
right washing value, noth- 
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Velva’s cool, sparkling 
drops, you can feel your skin 
wake up with new life. Any 
little nicks of the razor, seen or 
unseen, are quickly soothed, 
sterilized for easy healing. 








Flabby tissues are stimu- 
lated, and the skin is made 
buoyant with a new feeling of 
vigor that sets up a man for 
the whole day. 





It protects your skin 


Aqua Velva is the scientific 
resultof 87 years’ study of what 
the skin requires to keep it in 
perfect condition. Its daily use 
is the finest possible protection 
against irritations caused by 
wind, sun and weather. 


Large 5-ounce bottles, soc in the 
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price in case your dealer is out of it, 
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then it was her plan to become offended. 
But Eddie’s native shrewdness was helping 
him, and he didn’t say a word. He went 
right ahead as though bringing Myrtle into 
the act were the most natural thing in the 
world. 

Myrt stepped into the act in Brooklyn. 
It isn’t fair to say she was a riot, because 
she wasn’t, although she got across nicely 
for an amateur. The contrast between Myrt 
and Billie was striking. Billie was a finished 
performer, blasé and confident and under- 
standing how to project herself across the 
footlights—cold, though; and nowadays 
rather mechanical. 

Myrt was different. She was more as 
Billie had been when she first came to the 
act, except that one got the idea that Myrt 
wasn’t going to harden, no matter how long 
she stayed. What she got across on was her 
pretty, wistful personality. Just sweet and 
sugary and cuddly. 

That made Billie wild. For three long 
weeks she kept quiet, which was twenty 
days longer than anybody expected; then 
she made Eddie take her out one night, and 
they got down to brass tacks; at least, Billie 
did. 


ss LL right,” she said, her voice as soft 
as a piece of steel, “let’s have it!” 

Eddie seemed pained and surprised. 

“What do you mean, Sugarfoots?” 

“You know perfectly well what I mean. 
I’m talking about Myrtle.” 

“Oh!” It was maddening the way he was 
acting. He had Billie so mad the odds were 
all against her. “What about Myrt?” 

“Plenty! Now listen here, Eddie: I'll 
admit that I’m a ham and dumb and kinda 


hard to look at, and also that I’m losing. 


my girlish figure—none of which is true, but 
I’m just admitting it to keep you from tak- 
ing that tack. But I am engaged to you, 
and when you start running around with a 
baby-face ingénue like Myrt and making me 
ridiculous, why—” 

“Aw, honey—” Eddie’s quavery voice 
registered deep hurt. “You aint got a right 
talking like that. Why, honest, sweetness— 
you’d think from the way you talked that 
you was jealous—” 

“Hmph!” 

“Or that I was interested personal in 
Myrt. Why, Sweetface, there aint any 
woman in the world but you. If it wasn’t 
for you, I wouldn’t care did the stars shine 
or not. I couldn’t work. I couldn’t sleep. 
I couldn’t—” 

“Bah!” snapped Miss Billie Noble. “Ba- 
nana oil!” 

“Sugarfoots, that aint banana oil. I’m 
nuts about you. Honest! You’re my orig- 
inal li’l red-hot mamma, and I wouldn't 
swap you for the best other sheba that ever 
lived.” 

“And because you’re so crazy about me, 
I guess that’s why you drag Myrt into the 
act, huh?” 

“Why, sure,” answered Eddie innocently. 
“That’s it exactly.” 

Billie was puzzled. 

“I don’t getcha, Eddie. What’s the an- 
swer to this little conundrum ?” 

“T thought you knew,” responded Mr. 
Paris. “Don’t you?” 

“T don’t. That’s why I’m asking you.” 

“Well—” He checked off on his fingers. 
“You and me are engaged, aint we?” 

“Ves.” 

“And we're gonna get married?” 

“T reckon so.” 

“Well,” he said triumphantly, “that’s it!” 

Billie blinked. “That’s what?” she in- 
quired. “What has our getting married got 
to do with this new flossy ?” 

“Plenty,” answered Eddie in a_ patient 
voice. “This act needs a woman in it. It’s 
gotta have one.” 

“One! Sure—one!_ Then what's the mat- 
ter with me?” 
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“Aw, Sugarfoots!” Eddie seemed terribly 
pained. “After we're married?” 

“Why, yea—” 

“Lady, you got me all wrong. I couldn't 
let my wife continue to be an actress. I 
thought you understood thet!” 

She gasped. 

“You mean that when you and I get 
married, I’ve got to quit the act?” 

“Why, sure, Honeybunch. My wife—” 

“D’you mean—” She leaned forward 
tensely: “That I’ve gotta get off the stage 
altogether ?” 

“Why sure, Babyface.” 

“This is the first time, Eddie Paris, that I 
ever knew a man could, be as crazy as you 
look. You talk like an idiot. Me give up 
my career!” 

“Well, when we marry—” 

“If marriage to you means forsaking the 
stage,” she sizzled, “then our particular 
matrimony is out. ‘That’s final!” 

He stared at her as though there was at 
least one broken heart on Broadway. “Aw, 
sweetie—” 

“Don’t sweetie me. I guess I got more 
sense than to quit the stage just when I'm 
going good. So you can just go ahead and 
make new plans—” 

“You’re refusing to marry me?” 

“Under those conditions—yes!” 

“Oh, gosh!” He seemed almost to be on 
the verge of tears. “I—I thought you loved 
me,” 

“Oh, you're all right. But. my career—” 
She leaned forward quickly. “Now that our 
engagement is off, Eddie, we might as well 
settle a few more things. First, what about 
me and the act. Do I stay or am I kicked 
out ?” 

“Honey-girl—you stay, of course—if you 
will. Why, you’re a knockout. You're a 
riot! You're the greatest little girl who 
ever strutted the boards. If you don’t mind 
remaining—” 

Her face cleared. It wasn’t that she 
doubted her powers of getting first-class 
bookings as a single,- but after all, she wasn’t 
so entirely off balance as to fail to realize the 
advantage of being featured with Eddie Paris. 


HEN they appeared for the show that 

night, Eddie collected all the orches- 
tra boys in a corner and broke the news. 
“Fellers,” he announced, “Billie has jilted 
me. She says she wont marry me. —Aint 
that so, Billie?” 

Billie nodded coldly. She didn’t know 
what it was all about, and maybe the others 
didn’t either, although it looked a trifle as if 
Eddie might have been figuring that this 
public admission of a broken engagement 
would free him from any possible breach-of- 
promise suit later. 

Well, that was all that happened for some 
time—several days, in fact. The act moved 
along in first-class style. And the next week 
it moved to Harlem for a week before play- 
ing the Palace. Monday morning rehearsal 
as usual; Billie Noble there in fine fettle, 
and Eddie and Myrt both late. - Finally 
they came in together, and Eddie called the 
troupe to his dressing-room for instructions. 

“Boys,” he announced crisply, “I been 
doin’ a lot of thinking about this act, and 
been sort of prospecting around. It strikes 
me that we got. somewhere in vaudeville be- 
cause folks parted with their shekels to see 
Eddie Paris and his Jazz-hounds. And re- 
cently we been giving them too much out- 
side stuff. Not that the extra stuff wasn’t 
good, but we been giving ’em too much.” 

He looked around, smiled, started again: 

“This morning we rehearse the old act. 
It’s gonna be all Eddie Paris and his Jazz- 
hounds, except for one song that Miss Noble 
is gonna do with me, an’ one dance she does 
by herself. We open in one with me sittin’ 
in the middle of the stage, and then—” 

iy poor dumb brute could have seen 
what Eddie Paris was doing. He was an- 
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“Ir HAD COME almost to the point of a 
breakdown. Stubborn constipation and in- 
digestion kept me continually wretched. 
“For some time I had not even been sleep- 
ing regularly. I was told I must watch my 
diet or I would never get well. 
“ Finally I asked a doctor what he thought 





“TWO YEARS AGO a severe case of influenza 
left me extremely run down. I suffered especially 
from indigestion. I was weak, nervous—tired all 
the time. Remembering the success I had had 
with Yeast once before, I began again, taking a 
cake in a glass of milk three times a day. Soon my 
energy and endurance were greatly increased. In 
five weeks I was entirely well.” 


E.izazetu M., Crow, Birmingham, Alabama 


Just what you need’— 
my doctor said” 


of Fleischmann’s Yeast. ‘ Eat all the yeast 
you want,’ he said, ‘It’s what you need.” 


“I began. To my surprise I felt a change 
for the better. Now my constipation has 
disappeared and with it all the other trou- 
bles. My appetite is good. I sleep well. And 
I have a wonderful new store of energy.” 


Mrs. Pauuiwe S1recentua.er, Oakland, Calif. 


FerscuMann’s YEAST keeps the whole 
digestive and intestinal tract clean. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake are grown in a rich extract 
of malt and grain. They counteract the 
poisons of putrefaction. They strengthen 
the intestinal muscles. 


Then your skin clears, constipation and 
digestive troubles vanish, the energy that 
is your birthright is yours again! 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. 
You can get it at any grocer’s. Buy two 
or three days’ supply at a time and keep 
in a cool, dry place. Write for a free copy 
of the latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. M-44, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., 701 Washington St., New York. 
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Mrs. Pauline Siegenthaler 
and her three lovely children 
enjoying a picnic lunch at 
@ pleasant spot near San 
Francisco 






Irvin S. Coss, famous author 


“IT WAS MY WIFE who converted me to yeast 
cakes. Before she successfully overcame my 
counter-arguments, she had convinced all the 
other members of the household. 

“T insisted that there was nothing wrong with 
me. She insisted that no matter how well I felt I'd 
feel better if I tried yeast cakes. She pointed to 
her own case and to the cases of several about us 
as evidence. So, I decided that I might as well 
humor the woman. 


“TI promised to try yeast for a time regularly— 
dissolved in water. I kept the contract faithfully. 

“Soon I had to confess that daily yeast—or 
something—was giving my system a desirable 
stimulation. It seemed to me that my head was 
clearer, that I had more zest for work, I had more 
zest for play, more zest for everything that en- 
tered into my life. So, on my own motion, I 
elected to continue the treatment. 

“I have continued it ever since. I expect to 
keep on continuing it. I do not pretend to know 
just what desirable effects a yeast cake produces 
in the body but, so far as I am concerned, I know 
that it does produce them—that I have greater 
bodily vigor, greater capacity for working at my 
trade, greater enthusiasm for the job of living, 
greater fervor for enjoyments than f had before.” 


Irvin S. Coss, New York City 


This Easy Way to bave your rightful bealth 







































Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal. Eat it on 
crackers, in fruit juice, water or milk, or just plain in 
small pieces. For constipation physicians say it is 
best to dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before meals and before going to bed. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) Dan- 
gerous cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 
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Headaches 


will go if you 
get at the cause 


E all know the woman who “always 
has a headache.” 

She can’t make any plans. Time and again 
she has to disappoint her friends and family— 
for any minute the familiar ache is liable to 
start its dull throb. 

Nothing is so enervating as a headache. 
Nothing is so aging—so nerve racking! 

There are scores of ways of deadening a head- 
ache — but to really correct a headache you 
must get at the cause of the trouble. And the 
natural way to do this is by the use of Sal 
Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 

Most headaches are due to congestion in the 
stomachor intestines. Congestion produces ex- 
cessiveblood pressure—and results in dizziness 
and headaches. Sa/ a so defeats a headache 
by promptly and effectively removing this congestion. 

Sal Hepatica combines the same health- 

iving salines that draw thousands to European 
pas. It is efficacious not only in relieving head- 
aches, but in the treatment of many other ills. 

For Sal Hepatica flushes away the poisons 
set up by foods retained too long within us. 
These poisons affect differe nt people in differ- 
ent ways, causing stomach disorders, bad com- 
plexions, hyper-acidity, rheumatism, and even 
serious organic ome 

Keep free of headaches — keep free of the 
poisons of waste. Take Sal Hepatica when 
you need it. 

For an acute headache, take two teaspoonfuls of 
Sal Hepatica dissolved in a large glassful of water 
and repeat in 15 minutes if. not relieved. For 
chronic headaches, takea teaspoonfulof Sal Hepatica 
in water, before breakfast. 

Send for our booklet that explains more 
on how Sal Hepatica helps relieve headaches 
and other ills. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J-97, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 





Hepatica ~ 





nouncing that the reins were back in his 
own hands and the act was going to go 
where he steered it. Billie Noble saw that 
too, and it was she who interrupted. 

“Just a minute, Eddie. Do I understand 
that you're cutting me down to what I did 
when I first joined the act: one number 
with you, and one solo dance?” 

“Uh-huh, Billie—that’s it.” 

“And that I'm to be the only woman in 
the act?” 


“Why, sure. Just you.” 
The effect of this announcement on Billie 
was peculiarly feminine. It meant that 
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Myrtle was being discarded, and therefore 
much of the sting was removed. Her chill 
glance swept the younger woman. 

“And what about Miss Rogers?” she in- 
quired. 

“Oh, her?” Eddie smiled slightly. “She’s 
out of the act from this minute on.” 

“I see. And just when did you arrive at 
this new decision ?” 

“It aint new,” protested Eddie Paris. He 
slipped a proprietary arm about Myrtle’s 
slender waist. “Don’t you remember me 
telling you, Billie, that no wife of mine 
could remain on the stage?” 





THE INDEPENDENT WOMAN 
(Continued from page 59) 


rarely get any love in return, is an in- 
ternational observation of mine. 

Any society woman who stays away from 
a: party because her child is ill (surely the 
most natural thing for a mother to do) is 
considered much more of a saint than an 
independent woman who sacrifices her earn- 
ings, often her savings, to assist her relatives. 

An American friend of mine who has 
been working for twenty years and has 
helped during that time to raise a couple 
of families, the offspring of her unsuccess- 
ful brothers and sisters, wrote to me the 
other day: 

“I think I told you that my youngest 
brother has been out. of work since the 
first’ of the year. I have had to pay the 
rent and help otherwise. There has been 
sickness, and doctors’ bills. It has certainly 
put a crimp into my plans. No new clothes 
practically, and I don’t see how I can af- 
tord much of a vacation, although I must 
get out of town.” 

Now, that woman is forty. And her 
clothes and her holiday mean, as all of- us 
who are over thirty know very well, her 
chances of not looking fifty before she gets 
there. As her business depends on her sales- 
manship to other women, her looks are as 
important as if she were a _ professional 
vamp. The fewer wrinkles you have on 
your face and in your clothes, the better 
you can sell beauty creams and Paris mod- 
els to your own sex. Only men imagine 
that women’s wrinkles denote experience. 
Other women put them down to failure. 

The comment passed by a mutual friend 
on this woman’s sacrifice was characteristic. 


“She has no one to look after. She can 
afford to do it.” 
But what about her old age? Frankly, 


I don’t see those nephews and nieces look- 
ing after her. By some curious kink of 
mind people think that a man has a right 
to stick to the fruits of his labor, to use 
them however he likes, but a woman hasn't. 

The more a woman makes, the more is 
asked of her; and where she differs from a 
man is that somehow these demands on her 
become in her own mind a challenge to her 
womanhood. She makes her sacrifice in the 
only way in which she can, since her sphere 
is no longer domestic. Her power to pro- 
duce the necessary shekels to help her rela- 
tives, or whoever she is befriending, becomes 
the only measure of her womanhood. 


VEN details of female adornment so 

dear to our hearts may, when indulged 
in by an “efficient” woman, become mislead- 
ing. Earrings can, as I once found, lead 
to a wrongful estimate of the motives un- 
derlying one’s actions. 

I was once intrusted with a very delicate 
piece of diplomatic negotiating. The cabi- 
net minister with whom I had to deal was 
young, brilliant, unsophisticated and entirely 
lacking in any sense of humor. I was given 
an early morning appointment. — As _ he 
placed me in a chair opposite a window, I 
said, laughing: “You must know very little 
about women. It is positively brutal to 





make a woman get up at an unearthly hour 
and then to put her opposite an uncur- 
tained window.’ The serious young minis- 
ter eyed the long earrings which I wore, and 
which I considered very attractive, with 
obvious distrust, and answered me solemn- 
ly: ‘I always put people where I can look 
them in the eyes and judge of their motives.” 

The interview was on the whoie satis- 
factory, but I felt that his cautious reserve 
was not entirely eliminated. As he bade 
me good-by his eyes wandered to those 
flame-colored earrings of mine again. Some 
hours later another member of the same 
cabinet, a personal friend of many years’ 
standing, said to me: “What on earth have 
you been doing to- young V—? He has just 
been talking to me and is evidently im- 
pressed by what you had to say. But he 
ended up by saying: ‘I don’t quite under- 
stand her. Is she really serious?’ I 
guessed right away,” said my friend laugh- 
ingly, “that you must have worn those red 
earrings of yours.” 


HIMS in women’s clothes are always 

an emphasis, or should be, of their best 
points. But does any woman who is not a 
man’s woman, and by that I mean the 
woman who thinks of herself as pleasing some 
man, ever really know her best points? 
Certain women, inherently the “man’s 
woman type,” take a consistent pride in 
their bodies and looks, no matter what the 
actual circumstances of their life are. Other 
women need some particular man to make 
them take that pride. They don’t learn to 
put their bouquet at the right angle unless 
they’re thinking of some specific man. 
Analyzed down to fundamentals, that means 
that the man’s woman, or the one who is 
learning to be, looks at herself with the 
eyes of love. She sees herself as the man 
who may or does love her. But— 

Love is too often a luxury in the life of 
the independent woman. This is one of the 
most serious problems which those wage- 
earning women, whose jobs are whole-time 
ones and not pin-money pastimes, have to 
face. The absorption of one’s leisure does 
not mean so much, although a great many 
business women continue to make useful 
contacts socially during their hours of 
leisure. It is the extra time which is needed 
for the care of one’s body and which not 
all business women are in the position to 
give continuously. But much more than 
that it is the time without which no hu- 
man relationship can grow, the time that is 
needed to think about another person. 

And with love comes the danger of suf- 
fering and the terrible effect of this on 
work. Women differ so fundamentally from 
men in this respect. 

It is every woman’s instinct to hope for 
a mate some day, if not to look for him. 
Now a mate to any woman means also 
some one who will protect her. But the 
ability to protect herself and to obtain for 
herself not only the necessities of life, but 
the luxuries also, make it a thousand times 
more difficult for her to find that mate. 
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EFRESHING, revivifying, delightful are the 

fine powders of Houbigant, when used 
after the bath. They touch theskin lightly, with 
the loveliest lasting fragrances — Subtilité, so- 
phisticated as the Orient; Quelques Fleurs, like 
a gay French bouquet; Le Parfum Ideal, remi- 
niscent of romance; Mon Boudoir, alanguorous, 
luxurious odeur; or Le Temps des Lilas, the true 
perfume of Spring lilacs. | Houbigant Dusting 
Powder is in a smart French box with a fluffy, 
flat puff. It is $1.50... . Houbigant Talcum 
Powder isin a glass bottlewith shaker top, $1.00. 





HOUBIGANT BATH SALTS 
EFFERVESCENT BATH TABLETS — SOAP 





Sachets, fragrant with five Houbigant odeurs, will be sent you 
with the booklet, “Things Perfumes Whisper” upon request. 
Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 252, 539 West 45th Street, New York 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 
Price Does: Not 
Determine Tobacco 
Satisfaction 


Apparently in selecting a certain to- 


bacco, smokers suspend the rule: “The” 


more you pay, the better you'll like it.” 
Read of this young man’s experience: 
Chicago, Il. 


February 17, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I'm just a young man—less than 
thirty. About five years ago I switched 
from cigarettes to a pipe. Why? Be- 
cause I found that a pipe required the 
least attention and also interrupted me 
in my work the least. 

At first I only smoked the more ex- 
pensive brands of tobacco. Then I tried 
the less expensive blends. I guess I 
tried them all. Finally I tried Edge- 
worth. I liked it at the start—and re- 
peated, and repeated. 

For the last four years I have smoked 
nothing but Edgeworth—except when I 
was unable to obtain it. And, when- 
ever I couldn’t get it and had to substi- 
tute, I was glad to return to Edgeworth 
as soon as possible. Now I smoke about 
two cans of Edgeworth every four days. 

No other tobacco can take the place 
of Edgeworth in my pipe. 

Sincerely, 


Paul A. Johnston. 

To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 

free samples of Edge- 
worth sothat youmay 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. 
Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 8 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. : 


Edgeworth is sold:in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchas- 
ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 

On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Rich- 


mond, Va.—the tation. Wave 
leneth (254.1 meters) 1180 Kilocycles. 



















_ A well-known movie star, whose fortune 
is greater than that of many successful busi- 
ness men, said to a friend of mine: “What 
real man would marry me? The kind of 
man I admire, the ambitious go-getter, 
wouldn’t marry me, for two reasons: he 
couldn’t supply me with what I can supply 
myself; and he wouldn’t want to marry me 
for another reason—the damage my greater 
earning power would do his own self-respect.” 

The man who is honest realizes that, in 
marrying ‘an efficient wage-earner, he must 
either supply her with what she is used to 
having, or let her continue to earn money 
herself. The woman who has earned her 
living and paid for her own luxuries gets 
the angle of considering that she has an ab- 
solute right to these things, and if she were 
not being prevented from going on with 
her work, she could still have them. Her 
attitude of mind is entirely different from 
that of the girl who lives at home and has 
an allowance from her father or just earns 
a pin-money salary herself. 

At the bottom of every man’s heart is 
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the feeling that financing his home is his 
privilege and duty. It is also a question 
of his self-respect among other men. And 
at the bottom of every woman’s heart is 
the same feeling, disguise it as she may. 

So few successful women are willing to 
let their menfolk make their own mistakes! 
This is fatal in marriage, for most men pre- 
fer a failure of their own making to the 
success a wife has thrust upon them. I 
sympathize more with those women who 
are less ambitious of success in business 
than success as women. 

Five successful women, who have beaten 
many men in achieving the heights of suc- 
cess to which they have risen, sat a few 
days ago in the small living-room of the 
modest flat belonging to a hard-working 
business man and his charming young wife, 
admiring the baby heiress to the fortune 
which neither of her parents yet have. 

For hours these women sat there gur- 
gling enviously. Apparently the tree-top is 2 
much less gratifying perch than the branch 
lower down where the unambitious nest. 


WOMEN CAN’T AX NO MO’ 
(Continued from page 77) 


become so reduced as to require instruments 
for observers to observe any widow-ward 
motion whatever, he bumped into Samson 
Bates, coming down Strawberry. 

Perspiration and desperation distinguished 
Mr. Bates at the moment. Ocie welcomed 
any diversion that would delay his own ar- 
rival at his destination. 

“How you makin’ out, Mist’ Bates?” he 
inquired solicitously. 

“Aint no mo’ ’n tol’able,” returned Samson 


gloomily. “Times gittin’ mo’ ’spensive ev’y 
day, looks like.” 
“Sho is! Sounds like you done struck a 


>” 


snag in yo’ co’tin’. 

“Snag is right! Dat nigger woman think 
money made to spend. She must ‘low she 
git de widder’s cruse when she lay her hands 
on dat five hund’ed dollars. Dat gal aint 
know no ‘rithmetic but subtraction. She 
put out money all day an’ set up nights 
thinkin’ "bout fresh ways to spend hit to- 
morrer. Wants me puttin’ out all time, 
too. Keeps talkin’ "bout fine presents 
and ’spensive eatin’s whut Half-po’tion use’ 
fotch her. Trouble wid women, dey always 
wantin’ somep’n. Keep on dis way, an’ dat 
woman aint gwine have no money lef’ fo’ 
me to mar— ‘vest fo’ her. An’ she all 
time gwine on "bout whut good-lookin’ nig- 
ger you is—” 

Ocie recognized signs of danger. “Look 
like you bes’ marry fast, or ‘taint no use 
marryin’ her ’t all,” he suggested craftily. 
“Whut she wantin’ now?” 

“De mos’ ’spensive kind of eatin’, of co’se! 
Wants me fotch her a chick’n.” 


AMSON continued sadly south. Ocie went 
north in apparent imitation of an actor 
in a slow-motion movie. Gloom of night 
and of spirits enveloped him for blocks. 
Then, unheralded, unaccountably, that 
long-dormant organ, Ocie’s brain, stirred 
feebly. An idea was born. Ocie leaned 
against a tree and admired it. Smoke to 
the contrary, Ocie didn’t feel so dumb! 
The idea had to do with Samson. Ocie 
saw Samson in a new light. Mr. Bates was 
going to be his salvation. If Samson won 
the widow, Ocie would be safe from matri- 
mony—and Samson was going to win. Ocie 
would play an anonymous John Alden to 
Samson’s Miles Standish, to the extent of 
matrimonial immunity for himself. To- 
gether, Samson’s avarice and Ocie’s brains 
would yet thwart Smoke’s collection system. 
Unerringly Ocie’s aroused intellect went 
to the weak spot in Samson's wooing: Mr. 
Bates wasn’t putting out anything. Women- 
folks liked presents: Samson had to be sepa- 


rated from money with high explosives and 
trained workers. A little went a long way 
with a woman—if it was coming her way. 

Details appeared. The altar receded pleas- 
urably. Ocie would make the present, but 
affixed to it would be the card of Mr. Bates 
Samson would gain the credit of giving 
without the pain of spending. 

Ocie cheered up—until his now tireless 
brain threw a fresh monkey-wrench into the 
machinery. An unseen but important weak- 
ness developed in his plan: He had no money 
with which to buy the crucial gift. Once 
more the altar stared him in the face; pov- 
erty oppressed him in a fresh place. Two 
dollars, all at once, were required to avert 
it; and even Ocie’s dime was of Canadian 
origin. Old Man Hard Luck had clearly 
taken Ocie to raise. 

Feebly, and with a fatal disregard for lo- 
cality, Ocie leaned against the white folks’ 
fence. As he did so, there came from the 
darkness on the other side of it a sound—a 
solution—a sound solution! 

Ocie had it! He cheered quietly but en- 
thusiastically for his brain! He had not only 
a present for a lady from Samson, but pre- 
cisely what a lady desired! The sleepy. 
clucking he had just heard from beyond the 
fence not only suggested every needful thing, 
but provided for the carrying out of the 
suggestion. Luck was looking right at Ocie! 
Samson’s gift should be a hen, fine and fat, 
duly delivered by Ocie but garnished with 
the card and regards of Samson Bates. 

Everything recommended the scheme, in- 
cluding the expense, which would be nothing. 
Already, as its result, Ocie saw Samson in 
the church aisle, with three hundred pounds 
of wealthy widow on his arm, while he him- 
self was merely present in a pew, an inno- 
cent and disinterested bystander. 

Softly, light of heart and tread, Ocie 
slipped through the fence, located and manip- 
ulated the henhouse hasp, reached confidently 
and unselfishly within— 

Wild flappings mingled with raucous 
squawkings. In swift sequence came a blind- 
ing light, a terrifying report, a soaring over 
the fence by Ocie—and no leisure for blocks 
in which to pick from the hinder portions 
of the blue pants what stinging bird-shot 
their wearer had failed to outdistance before 
he got up his real speed. 

“Sho hates a chick’n,” panted Ocie to his 
prize, as he hurtled homeward through the 
darkness, “whut cain’t—keep hits mouf shet! 
Gwine fix you—so you aint git—nobody else 
all shot up!” 

Ocie wrung the neck of his captive first 
and looked at the witless fowl afterward. 
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Ready... Action... CAMERA! 


Everyone can make good movies now 


H*vE you ever made a moving picture 
of your boy in action? Just as he is 
today? As he never will be again? 

And have you ever shown that niovie 
in your own home, on your own silver 
screen? If you haven't, this message is 
addressed to you. 

For the day of Home Movies is here. 
Now, thanks to years of research and 
experiment in the laboratories of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, you can make 
real movies of your children, your friends, 
or the places you go, with the complete 
assurance of professional results. 


Home Movie Making —Simplified 


Anyone who can take an ordinary snap- 
shot can make a Ciné-Kodak Movié. The 
camera is simplicity itself! No need to 
focus. No tripod. No grinding crank. 
Just sight it either from waist height or 
eye level. 

Then press the button. 
whirls inside and the film 
slides swiftly behind the 
ever-focused ‘lens. Instantly 
every action within the scene 
before you, every changing 
sequence of light and shadow, 
every expression of individu- 
ality and personality is regis- 
tered for all time on a thin 
strip of film. 


A Theatre in Your 
Living Room 


A shutter 


Now comes the greatest thrill 


of all. When the films are taken, your 
work is done. We develop them for you 
at no extra cost, and return them ready 
to run on your own silver screen. 

You simply place them in the Koda- 
scope Projector . . . a remarkably in- 
genious device perfected by Eastman Sci- 
entists for throwing the moving pictures 
you have made on a screen. 

Just thread the projector and turn the 
switch. Then instantly . . . almost mag- 
ically . . . your screen leaps into action. 
The indescribable charm of your children’s 
gestures . . . their smiles . . . their emo- 
tions . . . their personality . . . are cap- 
tured for all time on the film, to flash 
into light and live again in the quiet of a 
darkened room. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 





Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman's forty 
years’ experience in devising easy picture- 
making methods for the amatcur.. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made ‘“‘still’’ photography so 
easy have now made home movie-making 
equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels ‘cover- 
ing a variety of subjects, are available 
at your dealer's. Price $7.50 per reel 
You may also rent full length films of 
famous stars from the nearest Kodastope 
library. 


Complete Outfit Now Costs Only $140 


It’s not only easy to make your own 
movies, but amazingly inexpensive. To- 
day a complete Ciné-Kodak outfit, for 
movie taking and projection, may be had 
for as little as $140. This includes the 
Ciné-Kodak, the Kodascope Projector and 
a Silver Screen. Ciné-Kodak 
weighs only 5 Ibs. Loads in 
daylight with amateur stand- 
ard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak 
safety film, in the yellow box 
See your Kodak dealer and 
clip coupon for booklet. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Dept., RB-2 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without 
obligation, the interesting Ciné-Kodak 


booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 


ee ae 
Address... 
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Frenzied activity followed—mental, physical 
and personal on behalf of Ocie. Keeping 
the white folks out of “nigger business” now 
was going to call for more brainwork on a 
fast schedule. Samson’s impending gift be- 
gan to look less like an inspiration and more 
like a bad error in judgment on Ocie’s part. 

“Huccome I aint never notice dat wuz 
de Cun’l’s fence?” he mourned while the tell- 
tale feathers flew. 

The Colonel was Ocie’s “white folks.” 
The meals, bail and old clothes of the future 
depended on the Colonel. 

“One dem Minorca chick’ns, too,” wailed 
Ocie, “whut Cun’l done raise from a pup! 
Cun’! be liftin’ up houses tomorrer an’ look- 
in’ under ’em fo’ de nigger whut mess wid 
he henhouse.... . Never seed so many 
feathers-es. Po-lice all time lookin’ in a 
nigger’s ya'd.” 

The claims of consistency began to arise 
and press themselves upon Ocie as he 
feverishly picked and dressed. Good sense 
vied increasingly with good taste in dictat- 
ing that these feathers be elsewhere. Let 
sleeping Colonels lie, was Ocie’s constitution 
and bylaws. He delayed the presentation 
ceremonies while he secured a bag and did 
with the feathers what, at the time, seemed 
best to him. 

Fifteen minutes more were consumed in 
locating Samson’s card. Ocie had one, re- 
cently distributed by Mr. Bates in connec- 
tion with a printed offer to go Ocie’s bail 
in any court in the county. 





Frank Adams tells a love story 
unlike any other for its charm, 
whimsicalness and delightful 
humor—in next month's issue 
of The Red Book Magazine. 











“A Swel chicken For a swel ChickeN,” 
Ocie lovingly indited upon its back. Below 
this noble sentiment, he printed in pencil 
“SamsoN G. baitS.” Then he thrust the 
perfect gift beneath his coat and headed 
for the house of Williams. 

En route he passed Big Shorty, headed 
for the railroad station and accompanied by 
wife, dogs and suitcase. The ingratitude of 
municipalities oppressed Big Shorty. 

“Some dem white folks whut Half-po'’tion 
owed fussin’ jes’ ‘ca’se I run dat lil’ runt 
in de river!” .complained Shorty. ‘Never 
knows when you's drowndin’ somebody's 
pet nigger round heah!” 


NEXI morning Ocie slipped into his blue 
pants and breakfast-route. Two kitch- 
ens later he surmised that cotton must be 
down again. So were his luck and diet. 
White folks kept on talking about a boy 
getting a job. White folks were funny that 
way, when everybody knew a hungry nig- 
ger couldn't work, and a fed one didn't 
have to. 

On the next block he encountered more 
embarrassment. “How ’bout my two dollars, 
nigger?” inquired Smoke pointedly there. 

“Gimme time. I wuz up to Mis’ Wil- 
liams las’ night.” 

“Aint ax you whar wuz you: wants know 
is you done did yo'’se’f no good?” 
“Done myse’f heap of good.” 

“Well, make haste ‘bout hit. 
gittin’ ha’d to git.” 

“Aint tellin’ me no news. Aint finish my 
breakfas’ good befo’ I has to sta’t lookin’ fo’ 
my dinner. White folks aint puttin’ out.” 

“Maybe dey aint—but you gwine to,” was 
the ominous rejoinder. “An’ widder axin’ 
me yesdiddy wuz you ha’d to cook fo’.” 

Ocie shied in fresh alarm. Luck didn’t 
more than find a boy before she lost him 
again. Ten feet away Smoke halted him 
again with a new question: “Whut de mat- 


Vittles 
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ter wid dem blue pants? Looks better com- 
in’ dan gwine.” 

Ocie twisted his neck and perceived a 
fresh emergency. “Dem’s li'l’ moth-holes,” 
he averred weakly. “Moths done e’t ’em.” 

“Sho wuz vig’rous moths! Wuzn’t fo’ 
dem, I'd ’spect hit wuz you pass me so fas’ 
right after dat gun go off up at de Cun'l’s 
las’ night. Cun’l done offerin’ five dollars 
rewawd dis mawnin’ fo’ findin’ out who 
git one he Minawca chick’ns las’ night.” 

Again QOcie placed a hurry call for brain- 
work. “I wuz long ways from Cun’l’s right 
after dat gun go off,” he evolved. Then 
he changed the subject, hastily, gracefully: 
“Gwine cramp my co’tin’, wid dese heah 
britches all sho—all moth-e’t up.” 

“Nemmind dat. Nigger whut needs two 
dollars like you is caint stop to worry "bout 
he britches. You git dat widder or I tells 
Cun’l ’bout all dat trouble you havin’ wid 
dem pants-eatin’ moths. Sho would put a 
knot in yo’ luck wuz Cun’! heah "bout dem 
moths.” 

Ocie paled to a dark lavender and shuffled 
for home. Smoke knew too much and 
talked more than that. When the Colonel 
got on the warpath, the very goldfish 
climbed out of their bowl and dug holes in 
the bank for themselves until times got 
better. Signs weren’t right for Ocie to get 
mixed up with the Colonel’s business now. 

Ocie fished feebly in the recesses of his 
garments for a cigar which some prodigal 
white gentleman had cast away only three- 
quarters smoked. Having secured it, he set 
it on fire and flopped heavily upon his own 
doorstep for reorganization purposes. 


ROM the smoke emerged disconcerting 

facts. Chief among them, that Ocie had 
all his eggs in one basket. Only Samson 
and the success of Samson’s wooing stood 
between Ocie and wedding bells. With 
times so hard and the widow’s interest in 
Ocie already extending to his culinary pref- 
erences, it was Samson or nothing. 

And over all the further complication of 
the Colonel’s entry into the situation with 
a reward and a loaded duck-gun! 

Ocie impaled the brief remainder of his 
cigar upon a pin and paged his brain with- 
out adequate results. Smoke Smith strolled 
by, returning from North Strawberry Street. 

“You sho is lucky,” he greeted the 
wretched Ocie. 

“Aint noticed hit. Huccome?” 

“Dat Mis’ Ann’belle Williams fries a mean 
pullet.” 

“Huccome you knows she cook so good?” 

“Jes’ et dar. Dat tightwad, Samson 
Bates, done sent her a chick’n wid he card 
on hit. She gimme a piece. I aint tell her 
I ’spect I know whar hit come from, n’r 
*bout dem moths—” Smoke paused signifi- 
cantly. 

Ocie paled perceptibly about the gills. 
White gentleman walking a tightrope above 
Niagara Falls on a windy day didn’t have 
anything on him. Kept a boy sweating like 
a horse keeping his business out of a 
a 

—But what was that breaking loose on 
Baptist Hill? 

That eminence had suddenly begun to 
boil—darkly. Doorways and _ gateways 
poured forth their dusky contributions. 
Sounds arose not wholly to be accounted for 
by the mayhem or wife-disciplining which 
periodically enlivened it. This was different. 
A swelling, yelling crowd revolved excitedly 
—delightedly—about a vociferous center—a 
center which seemed endeavoring to out- 
shout the circumference. Something in the 
shouting started vague alarms in the breast 
of Ocie—alarms which a clear conscience, 
born of covered tracks, could not entirely 
down. Possibilities suggested themselves. A 
blood-chilling suspicion reared its ugly head. 

“Whut de matter wid all dem niggers?” 
queried Smoke. “Who up dar?” 
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Those Winning Smiles 


That come 
when teeth are 
film free 


Dentists urging NEW- FOUND WAY to 


tooth beauty and adequate protection against 


tooth and gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 




















(Above)A FUTURE TENNIS CHAMP 
at Beverly Hills is Betty Mar, whose 
brilliant play has won innumerable ad- 
mirers—whose winning smile, thanks 
to Pepsodent, has gained her countless 
friends and unusual popularity. 


HAT many of the commoner tooth 
and gum troubles, and most cases of 
so-called “off-color” teeth, are due to a 
film that forms on teeth which ordinary 
brushing does not successfully combat, 
is the consensus of today’s dental opinion. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel this film—a slippery 
sort of coating. Film absorbs discolora- 
tions and thus makes teeth look dull and 
dingy. It breeds germs and bacteria and 
invites tartar, decay and pyorrhea. It is 
a menace to tooth and gum health that 
must be combated. 
Thus dental authorities now seriously 
urge that film, be removed at least twice 
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(Above) COATS OF TAN may cast their shadows on the fair skins 
of Roger, Jane and Dorothea Adams, but smiles remain undimmed 
with Pepsodent a daily. habit. 


Old-time dentifrices did not ade- 
quately fight film. That is why this 
modern protective way, as a twice a 
day habit, and at least twice a year calls 
on your dentist, are being advised. 


Accept this test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how thoroughly film is removed. The 
teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. 
Then for 10 nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent to firm and harden them. 

















(Above) AT VASSAR sculling finds a place 

in the curriculum, so Joyce Mitchell trains and 

smiles. It’s Pepsodent she counts on for teeth 
’ that gleam like precious jewels. 


every day—in the morning and at bed- 
time. To do so, obtain Pepsodent —a 
special, film-removing dentifrice most 
dentists favor. It curdles the film, then 
removes it and polishes the teeth to high 
lustre in gentle safety to enamel. It 
combats the acids of decay. It acts, too, 
to firm and harden the gums; thus meet- 


ing, in many ways, the requirements of 


modern findings, 


FREE — 10-Day Tube 


~~ 





Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 


Dept. 1266 1104 S. Wabasn 
Chicago, II1., U. S. A. 


Ave.,” 


Other Offices: The Pepsodént Co., 

191 GeorgeSt. ...... Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Road . London,8.E.1,Eng 

(Australia)Ltd.,187ClarenceSt. Sydney, N.S.W. 
Only one tube to a family 2643 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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§ pw poised perspiringly between caution 
and curiosity and could not answer. He 
was afraid he knew—and hoped he didn’t. 
Another sweating second and he didn’t need 
to reply: Smoke could see for himself. The 
throng momentarily parted, revealing its 
core and cause. 

The trouble was two policemen and a 
bellowing and disheveled person in a frock 
coat and towering rage still recognizable as 
—Samson G. Bates! Samson was under ar- 
rest ! 

Through the swiftly ensuing crash of his 
hopes, aims and future, Ocie smelled orange 
blossoms again, heard wedding bells above 
the indignant howlings of Samson. 

Not only had Ocie placed all his eggs in 
one basket, but he had inadvertently stepped 
in the basket. In seeking realism for Mr. 
Bates and concealment for his own part in 
pe matter, he had brought upon himself 
this! 

“Tells eve’ybody I aint stole no chick’n! 
I’s a bus’ness man!” roared Mr. Bates. 

“Tell the Judge how that sack of Minorca 
feathers got in your back yard, then,” was 
the imperturbable response of the Law. 

Smoke turned to Ocie with fresh ques- 
tions in his mind and mouth. But like 
Moses of old, Ocie was not there. There 
was only a fresh and fast-lengthening dust- 
cloud rising from the road which led to the 
river. 

Smoke blinked and put two and two to- 
gether. The total was unfavorable to 
Ocie. Nor did anything in Ocie’s gait indi- 
cate an intention to return. There was 
nothing slow about Ocie now but collections. 
Smoke had the sinking sensation of kissing 
two dollars good-by. Yet a boy had to 
nourish himself Economic pressure 
and a study of Ocie’s decreasing, dust-cloud 
led Smoke to see in a new light, ands more 
plainly, hjs duty to the Colonel. Virtg not 
only carried its own reward but a five-dollar 
reward, which in turn would make it easier 
to bear the loss of a two-dollar debt gone 
suddenly bad. 

Smoke communed with himself. 


“ 


*Spect 


I better tell de Cun’l bout dem wild moths 
whut e’t Ocie’s pants,” was the outcome of 
his communings. “Den Cun’l gimme de re- 
wawd—an’ maybe breakfas’ too. Sho needs 
vittles. If Ocie come back, dey still be time 
fo’ widder to marry him after Cun’ gits 
through wid him in de jail-house. Five dol- 
lars heap better’n two right now. Times 
gittin’ better. Moths, rally round! He’p 
me git dat five!” 


MOKE stood without the door of Eckie 

Ewing’s barbecue stand next morning 
and dribbled at the mouth—futilely. Times 
weren’t as good as they had promised. For 
some folks it might be breakfast time, but 
for Smoke it was merely eight o’clock. Cot- 
ton was down some more. So were Smoke’s 
luck and credit-rating. Also his standing 
with the Colonel. Recollection of that fiery 
gentleman’s outburst, “You're the second 
that’s been around lying to me already!” 
lingered unsolved in Smoke’s memory. 

Whereupon Smoke hadn’t done any per- 
sonal lingering. Colonel had reached for his 
duck-gun and Smoke reached for the road. 
Now he was suffering from starvation, froz- 
en assets and overheated bearings. He was 
minus reward, breakfast and Ocie. All he 
had was an appetite. 

An hour passed. Smoke didn’t. He was 
too hungry to leave and too poor to get 
relieved. Eckie cooked for his cash cus- 
tomers and was unapproachable on the sub- 
ject of a fifteen-cent line of credit until 
Saturday. 

In his heart’s blood Smoke wrote off the 
five dollars reward money to profit and 
loss. The two dollars was about to fol- 
low—but not yet. The two dollars stood 
now. And when Smoke grew stronger he 
would comb Alabama for Ocie. Ocie would 
marry money or go to the hospital. 

Suddenly Smoke’s sufferings were interrupt- 
ed—by a hallucination. He rubbed his eyes 
and attributed it to approaching death from 
Starvation. He seemed to see Ocie—ap- 
proaching him with money in both hands. 
Smoke blinked and looked again. Ocie was 





For six days I spends every second I can 
beg from sleep and food in the cutting- 
reom doing things with film. Friday after- 
noon I cls up Barney. I hadn't seen him 
or anybody else around the studio, except 
a girl helper, for a week. 

“I’m ready,” I announces. 
theater ?” 

He has, one in Alhambra. I packs my 
six reels of film into a buzz-wagon, picks 
up Cole at his house, and in a couple of 
hours we’re at the trysting place. On the 
trip I refuses to answer any questions about 
my intrigue with Borgia, and in the movie 
joint I sits silent until the regular program’s 


“Got a 





Again you'll have Sam 
Hellman for your guide 
around Hollywood—in The 
Red Book Magazine next 
month—when this great 
humorist will take you 
behind the camera during 
the shooting of a thriller. 











believe me I’m all a-twitter. Then— 
QUINTESSENCE PICTURES 
PRESENTS 
Follows a quick dissolve into; 
“BORGIA, BEHAVE!” 

“Huh?” mumbles Barney. 

There’s a kidding subtitle that brings a 
laugh and the action begins with the court 
jester walking across the floor with a nerv- 
ous goldfish bowl in each hand. The roar 
of the audience at his mere appearance 
grows into a cyclone when Old Cap and 
Bells starts*upstairs with the carpet sliding 
out from under him at each step. 

“What have you done?” demands Cole. 

“Refused to take ‘Borgia’ seriously,” I 
yells. I have to, to make myself heard in 
the gale of guffaws. 

It doesn’t take Barney long to see ex- 
actly what I have done. A heavy tragedy 
has been turned into a wild farce by string- 
ing gags together and running them through 
rough-shod over the plot at a fast clip. 
After all, it’s ‘(pace that makes a picture. 

To explain away the period stuff, the cos- 
tumes andthe poison, I’ve woven a scenario 
out of subtitles about’ a~ goofy gal who 
imagines she’s the reincarnation of Lucretia 
Borgia. What she thinks’‘is prussic acid, for 
example, is celery -phosphate, and _ being 
goofy, anything’ that happens to her or 
around her is logical enough for-a balmy 
burlesque. 

At any rate the customers agrees that it 
is. I'm not kidding myself, but I never saw 
an audience take to a comedy picture the 
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still there, stepping high, wide and financial 
—radiating solvency, dollar bills and lan- 
guage. 

“Heah dem two bones you all time 
squealin’ *bout,” he greeted the starving 
Smoke. 

“Huccome?” gasped Smoke. “Aint never 
seed you wid money befo’. You must 
ma’ied and got de cash money quick.” 

“Aint ma’ied! What you see come from 
headwork.” 

“Boy, splanify while I nourishes. 
from you git all dis?” 

“From de Cun’l—” 

“From— Nigger, quit lyin’!” 

“Aint lyin’. Me an’ Cun’ gits on fine— 
after I tells him "bout seein’ Samson’s own 
card on dat Minawca hen. Cun’l cuss an’ 
gimme breakfas’, and den gsmme de five dol- 
lars reward. He say he. “low all time hit 
wuz Samson git in he henhouse. Look like 
I aint got nothin’ but luck since Half-po’tion 
come home—” 

“Since who come home?” Smoke’s eyes 
protruded like a frog’s. They protruded 
more as he attempted to reconcile Ocie’s 
pants with Samison’'s arrest, Ocie’s statement 
with Half-portion’s funeral. 

“Boy, you eat so loud you cain’t heah 
nothin’. Half-po’tion git back "bout daylight 
dis mawnin’—” 

“Git back whar? 
daid—” 

“He say he aint. Jest Big Shawty git 
after him so strong he "bleeged to swim 
‘cross de river under water an’ into under- 
brush an’ lay low twel he heah Shawty done 
lef’ town.” 

Smoke’s mind shifted from eating to 
ethics. A trifling detail worried him mo- 
mentarily. “Whut us gwine do "bout Sam- 
son?” he hazarded. “Po-lice still got him 
lock’ up in de jail-house.” 

“Leave him dar,” answered Ocie easily. 
“Dat big tightwad got be lock’ up somewhar 
when he find out he pay out five hund’ed 
dollars fo’ a nigger whut aint never been 
daid—an’ dat he cain’t even marry hit 
back !” 


Whar 


from Dat nigger 


BORGIA, BEHAVE! 
(Continued from page 57) 
run off. A slide announces a preview, and 


way those Alhambrans fell for “Borgia, Be- 
have!” The laugh that started with the 
jester and the goldfish is a snowball that 
grows as it rolls down the reels, and the 
fans are still chuckling minutes after the 
end has been flashed. 

“Boy, I'll hand it to you,” shouts Bar- 
ney, out in the street. “It’s a knockout, but 
hardly a graceful gesture toward Germany.” 

“Forget Germany,” says I. “Rulen’ll be 
satisfied as long as it’s a graceful gesture 
toward his bank-roll.” 

“I'm not sure,” comes back Cole. “The 
Old Man might resent having a monkey 
made of his pet tragedy—and of Olga.” 

It takes a bit of arguing, but he finally 
agrees to send the film east for Rulen to 
take a look at. 


WO weeks later I’m in Barney’s office 
and I picks a telegram off his desk. It 
reads: 

“Borgia a riot in New York. You have 
carried out my ideas exactly. Congratula- 
tions. Also congratulate Miss de Jaune and 
Taylor for me. 

“Rulen.” 


” H, yes,” said Miss de Jaune to the 
Cinema Review, “I have always re- 
garded burlesque as the highest form of 
mimicry, but I wanted my art thoroughly 
matured before undertaking it. But don’t 
forget, Mr. Taylor made ‘Borgia, Behave!’ 
possible.” 
Her fiancé blushed modestly 
Me? I’m a gag man. ‘ 











DIARRITZ 


cA New Perfume from Southern France by 


CH CRAM Y 





Ty YOU KNOW the beauty and gaiety of Biarritz—that playground of 
all the world?...with its blue water, slim white yachts and brilliant 
beach robes; with a duchess, a dancerand a debutante; a banker,a prince, 
and a diplomat in holiday mood, beside you on the shining sands? 


« « « 


Andevening?....Moreformal, perhaps, with its Parisian frocks, flash- 
ing jewels,and foreign uniforms. But howcan you be formal when the 
Casino is ablaze with light, when spirited dance-music is in the air— 
and the very air carries with it the fragrance of southern flower fields? 


Biarritz—smart, spontaneous, young—has that elusive, vital quality 
that makes a place, or a person, or a perfume stand out in memory 
as no other can. 





It is a thrilling perfume—Biarritz, by Cheramy....Toilet water, 
face powder, talc, bath salts. 


CHERAMY 


NEW YORK 


Cappi and April Showers 





|Health adds glorious zest to 
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PLENTY of crisp appetizing foods, this 
summery weather, will help you keep vig- 
orous and fit all day. 

What a treat you’ll find in Kellogg’s Pep! 
A nice crisp bowlful for breakfast! So de- 
licious it rouses the laziest appetite. And 
just as good for you as it tastes! 

Pep is health in a package! Golden flakes 
of whole wheat. Contains the vitamins and 
the pep-building mineral elements—all the 
g0o0dness—of the rich whole grain. 


And the bran! Just enough to be mildly 
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laxative. Helps prevent constipation. Fine 
for kiddies. Keeps them regular. Makes 
for ruddy health and strength! 


Pep keeps the family peppy! Serve it for 
lunch and dinner. With cool milk or cream. 
Extra delicious with canned or fresh fruits 
added—or honey. Your grocer has Pep! 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek 
by the Kellogg Company, world’s largest producers of 
ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of Kellogg's ALL- 
BRAN, Corn Flakes, Krumbles and New Oata. Other 
plants at Davenport, lowa; London, Canada; Sydney, 
Australia. Distributed in the United Kingdom by the 
Kellogg Company of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg 
agencies throughout the world. 
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WHEN THE GODS SMILE 


“The house was a little old stone place 
—cobbled courtyard, well, golden mimosa 
bushes. Inside, one room with thick walls, 
floor and fireplace all of stone, yet strangely 
warm and scented, as if the sweetness out- 
doors had soaked through to the hearth. All 
over the place were canvases, mostly views 
of the Riviera. The Spaniard showed us 
about like a boy on a holiday. 

“IT work at portraits in Paris,’ he ex- 
plained in beautiful English, ‘and play at 
painting here. Of course, no one can really 
paint the Riviera. Nature is too clever an 
artist to permit that.’ 

“When we had completed a, tour of in- 
spection and tea was being served, he called 
my attention to Claire Downing as she 
stood in the open doorway. Her back- 
ground, the sunlit courtyard—the room’s 
shadows climbing up and around her. 

“‘One day I shall paint Mrs. Downing 
so. A perfect profile—pure Greek.’ 

“It was impersonal, the way he said it; 
he might have been discussing a plaster 
cast; yet I could not help resenting that 
very impersonality. A woman so beautiful 
—and he an artist. Foreigner, at that! 

“*Vou’ve just met her?’ I put. 

“‘Oh, no. We met a year ago. A most 
charming woman. One seldom discovers 
such a type among Americans; they reveal 
so much of what they think—at once. 
They do not let a man—how shall I say 
it?—search. Mrs. Downing is—different.’ 

“T studied the face with its bronze-cast 
features. The frankness of his smile was 
disarming. The way he talked to her, too 
—his easy Old World grace of manner. 
Was it possible I shared with her a secret 
even he did not guess? 


. EXT day I left Cannes, glad to get 


I shunned the possibility of 
learning more. Ignorance in this case spelled 
peace of mind. I could not erase the 
thought of Spencer Downing. 

“When, the following autumn, I called at 
the Downing home in New York one Sun- 
day, I was relieved to hear her speak of 
Cannes and the young Spaniard. 

“‘He has great charm,’ she told her hus- 
band in her cool, aloof voice, ‘and great 
talent. - You’d like him, I know. He wants 
to paint me. Perhaps when I go abroad, 
I'll have him do a portrait.’ 

“Why not urge him to come over here 
this winter?’ Downing suggested. ‘Artist— 
young, handsome—he ought to clean up a 
fortune.’ 

“«T don’t believe he’d like us here,’ she 
considered. ‘He seems to belong to the Old 
World. I can’t quite picture him in a com- 
mercial atmosphere.’ 

“I looked at her quickly. Her head was 
bent above the tea-things. Was it my fancy 
alone, or did she particularly not want her 
husband and the other man to meet? Ab- 
surd, I assured myself, and turned in Down- 
ing’s direction. Friendship for him had 
colored my imagination. He was gazing 
across the room at her. I have never seen 
in any man’s face such a look of yearning 
agony; yet when she glanced up and met 
his eyes, they were smiling. 

“It was two years later that I saw her 
again with the Spaniard. In Paris at 
Romano’s. They arrived in a party of 
eight; I was dining with another American 
and got up to greet her as they passed our 
table. Both stopped. She said she wanted 
me to see her portrait, and he asked me to 
drop in at his studio the following after- 
noon. 

“She had a crystal quality that night, all 
silver like her gown, a transparency inde- 
finable. When they left us, my companion 
stared after her and his eyes were on fire. 

“‘That’s the most terrific gutrage on 
record!’ he exploded. ‘A magnificent crea- 


away. 


(Continued from page 63) 


ture throwing her whole life away and 
Downing letting her do it!’ 

“I didn’t permit myself to answer. It 
was a remark I heard so often. 

“I called at the studio next day. She 
was there, as well as several others. In 
fact, it occurs to me now that I never had 
seen her alone with the Spaniard. Through- 
out my stay in Paris that year, I met them 
times innumerable, but always with other 
people. 

“The studio, in an old house that faced 
the Seine and |’Eglise de Notre Dame, had 
for me an odd air of intimacy. At one end, 
long north windows opened on a balcony 
with a view beyond, and at the other, 
arched double doors led to a _ bedroom. 
There was an old-fashioned ornate fireplace, 
walls with unfinished sketches tacked here 
and there, some very fine canvases—that was 
about all; yet for some reason, I had the 
same sense of sweet closeness that had 
reached me in the little cottage on the 
Riviera. It bred in me an uncomfortable 
self-consciousness. I found myself watching 
those two perfect physical beings with a 
hawklike jealousy for that other wrecked one. 

“Presently I called myself to strict ac- 
count; not one impression had they given 
me of anything but the most frank .friend- 
ship. To be honest, I was ashamed; I 
wanted to cut myself off from my own 
unwarranted suspicion. 

“The portrait was an excellent piece of 
work, gentler than the woman herself. Yet 
as I looked at the warm whiteness of skin 
through the black lace he had painted her 
in, it occurred to me that the picture held 
the quality I had noted in her the night 
before—a new, a crystalline transparency. It 
was gone today, completely. She was as I 
had known and seen her all the years since 
the accident, a woman one could not seem 
to reach. 

“This is my second attempt to paint 
Mrs. Downing,’ he said as I stood before the 
canvas. ‘The first did not satisfy me. I had 
not caught the quality of her beauty.’ 

“*You’ve caught something now, I o 
served, knowing I said it to test him, ‘that 
few people see in her.’ 

“*Ah,’ he gave a quick, flashing smile, 
‘I am delighted that you find it.’ 

“Not the slightest sign of anything but 
an artist’s pleasure, you understand. To me, 
a great relief. 

“She joined us and spoke of his unceasing 
work on the picture. 

“*He made his first sketches the year you 
were with us at Cannes. You remember? I 
told him then he was looking for something 
in my face that simply wasn’t to be found; 
now his imagination and brush have put it 
there. I shall have to spend the rest of my 
days trying to look like the woman he’s 
painted !’ 

“Other guests gathered round and I wan- 
dered about the room examining various 
studies and sketches. In one corner was a 
collection of small canvases heaped against 
the wall. I started to go through them, 
recognizing a few familiar Riviera scenes. 
Suddenly I put them down, turned quickly 
with the instinctive reaction felt once be- 
fore—that of observing something I had no 
right to see. I had come upon the face of 
a woman framed in a cottage doorway, sun- 
light flaming her eyes and in them the same 
look of naked passion I had caught during 
that unaware moment on the tennis courts 
at Cannes. 

“I put the picture hastily in the midst of 
the pile against the wall and tried to forget 
it. But, of course, that was out of the 
question. As I drove with Mrs. Downing 
back to her hotel and she spoke of the 
portrait, I kept seeing the other face. 

“‘He’s given it to me, you know,’ she 
said. 


“‘Are you taking it to New York?’ 

“*T haven’t decided. What do you think? 
Will Spencer like it?’ 

“The portrait hangs now above the huge 
black marble hearth in the drawing-room 
of their home. Downing counts it the finest 
likeness of her he has, and she’s been painted 
by the best.” 


E voice of the man beside me came 

to a sharp, sudden halt, like a rearing 
race-horse reined in by master hands. It 
shook me, that rough stop. IF had forgotten 
the fact that a human being was talking; 
the voice might have risen from the sea. 

I turned quickly. The man was staring 
out at the troubled waters. Signals of storm 
charged the horizon and closed it in on us. 
Sky and sea were the same sullen gray. 
The ship’s motion had become violent; 
stewards were rapidly stacking chairs; the 
deck was almost deserted. 

The wonian who held my interest in such 
terrific grip had gone indoors; the chair 
next to hers was Lkewise empty. 

I felt somehow quite isolated with my 
companion on that gray desert of waves, as 
if we two alone realized their mocking 
depths. Whether this impression was con- 
veyed to him in some subtle sense, I have 
no way of knowing. For at least ten min- 
utes he sat silent, an odd vibrant rebellion 
tightening the muscles of his face, his hands 
gripped against the steamer rug. 

The fear that he would not go on seized 
me. Regret that he had not curbed the 
impulse to speak, the swift reticence of 
reason, loyalty itself—a dozen motives might 
be holding him back; yet I did not dare 
prompt him. Inclination alone could send 
him forward; an alien voice breaking in upon 
that silence might shut with a bang the door 
of confidence. I lay back, waiting tensely. 

When I heard him at last, a furious wind 
was sweeping over us, shaking the chairs. 

“Want to go in?” he asked, as if sud- 
denly conscious of me. 

“No,” I answered and said nothing more. 

He returned his gaze to the sea; his voice 
came biting like teeth through the tempest. 

“I haven’t been abroad in three years; 
shunned the trip rather; my vacations are 
few at best, but I’ve made it my business 
to see more of Downing than in the past, 
particularly during the months Mrs. Down- 
ing spent in Europe. 

“He spoke constantly of his wife, always 
with an adoration approaching the sublime. 
He read me sections of her letters, cables, 
anything that gave him opportunity to ex- 
press her devotion. 

“‘She’s too concerned about me,’ he kept 
insisting. ‘I tell her she ought to forget me 
while she’s away. Play about like a girl 
who’s too busy to write home; but not a 
day passes without some word. Her letters 
help me follow her, wherever she goes.’ 

“Last summer when I was with him on 
their Long Island place, ‘we had been talk- 
ing of some changes he wanted to make in 
the house; suddenly he indicated the space 
above the mantel. 

“*You know, I’m going to have Claire's 
portrait—the one I’m keen for—sent out 
while I’m here. It has a glow that will 
make me feel she’s on the spot.’ 

“He did—and used to lie opposite it 
hour after hour, drinking in the face and 
figure with the look in his own face of an 
ascetic before a shrine. Often I couldn't 
bear it—that look. 

“But he never let his wife know of the 
transfer. When she got back, the painting 
had been returned to their town house. 

“Less than a week ago, I dined there—a 
small party. Mrs. Downing had been home 
just a month. She was looking lovely; I 
don’t know what you'd call it—but light 
seemed to radiate from her. You felt it. 
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Yet each tiny nick is an open in- 
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to start annoying infections. You 
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smoothly clear. 
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skin is safe! Each invisible break is 
protected. 
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She spoke of a motor trip with friends into 
the Pyrenees, of some primitive little towns 
which she didn’t think Americans knew ex- 
isted. The man, she informed us casually, 
who had painted that portrait was of the 
party and had done some beautiful sketches 
full of quaint color. She’d brought back 
two of them. In years, I hadn’t known her 
so talkative, so entertaining. The other 
guests left toward midnight. She was sitting 
in a chair directly under the picture. Un- 
canny that night—the resemblance. Down- 
ing and I were remarking it as the butler 
came in with a telegram. 

“*This cable arrived, madam, while you 
were at dinner,’ he said. 

“She smiled—tore it open. Then her eyes 
shut like those of some one’stunned by a 
swift blow between them. She sat perfectly 
rigid. It was petrifying, her stillness. After 
a moment, I saw the finger-nails of the 
hand that held the cable pierce the paper 
until they dug into her palm; the muscles 
of her bare arm were tense, locked. The 
most chillingly desperate I’ve ever witnessed 
—her effort at self-control. 

“Have you ever counted the ticking of a 
clock? I'd never noticed one in the room; 
but that night I heard its beat like the 
hammer of doom. I found myself counting. 
It must have been at least five minutes be- 
fore she spoke; perhaps you know how long 
that stretches into silence. 


“She looked straight at us; the words 
came then, too calmly. 
“‘& friend—very ill in Paris. I’m afraid 


I must go back.’ 
“I saw Downing hold his breath, like a 
man trying to raise his head above water. 
“ ‘Certainly, dear, next week, if you wish.’ 
“‘*No—at once. The first steamer—I can't 
possibly wait.’ 
“‘As imperative as that?’ I heard him 
bring out in a whisper. ‘Can’t you—’ 
“‘*Not a day. Not an hour, if I could 
get there—’ 


HE got to her feet then, somehow, and 

stood looking up at the portrait, back 
to us. I saw a movement of her shoulders, 
much as she might have released them from 
the weight of a heavy cloak. She wheeled 
round to us, her face white marble against 
the black. 

“‘Why shouldn’t you know?’ It was a 
choked cry of defiance. ‘Why should I be 
a hypocrite any longer? He’s my lover. 
We’ve been lovers five years. And he’s ill 
—pneumonia. I’ve got to hurt you, Spen- 
cer—by telling you—’ The voice broke. 

“I rose quickly—started for the door. I 
had no right in that room. 

“‘Wait a minute!’ Downing stretched 
out a steady hand. I had not even seen 
him wince. ‘I want you to hear what I 
have to say. —Come closer to me, Claire.’ 

“She moved across the room. Her ex- 
pression was as you've seen it, except that 
the eyes rested on Downing with a sort of 
anguish. But not for him—not for herself: 
for that other. Plain to see that though 
her body went forward mechanically, it was 
with no concern for what would happen to 
her. Her mind, and what we call soul for 
want of a better name, were projected be- 
yond actual consciousness of the man she 
was approaching. It was cruel beyond words. 

“She reached his chair. His hand was 
still raised. 

“‘T’'yve known straight along there was 
some one,’ he said. ‘I never had much doubt 
who it was. But you’ve given me every- 
thing you could give me. What right had 
I to expect more?’ He looked into her 
eyes, past them, with that distance of vision 
those who live in the spirit seem to develop. 
‘Youth, beauty, vitality—all the loveliness 
that’s you—do you think my petty demands 
are a parallel to theirs? No, my dear, you 
haven’t been a hypocrite. You've been 
honest with yourself and tried to spare me. 





We cannot combat the inevitable.’ 
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“She stood an instant looking down, an 
amazed trembling of the lips like a child’s. 
Then she bent them swiftly to his out- 
stretched hand. 

“‘Don’t!’ For a second he turned from 
her and I could feel the grip on his voice. 


‘Let’s face the situation rationally. Did 
this— news come from him?’ 
“She made no immediate answer. I think 


she could not quite realize that the climax 
of revelation had come and gone with so 
little surface emotion. 

‘‘T want to help you, dear,’ he prompted. 
‘Please understand—I have no other motive.’ 

‘*The friends we motored with sent the 
cable,’ she said. ‘He doesn’t know—he’s 
too ill.’ 

“*Then others are acquainted with—with 
the fact that you and he—’ 

“*No. He’s always protected me from 
any suggestion of scandal. He cares too 
much—’ She broke off. 

“The words both had spoken were stac- 
cato. Phrases were clipped off halfway, no 
sentence actually completed. A feeling of 
helplessness in the face of calamity. It was 
a strain, just hearing those two voices. 

“‘Of course,’ came from him abruptly, 
‘you're right—we must sail immediately— 
the first boat.’ 

“*VYou?’ I made straight for him without 
waiting to reason. ‘Why, man, you can’t 

o!’ 

“‘Why not? I’ve got to protect her, too. 
If she goes to him alone, it’s bound to come 
out—all of it. If I’m with her, not a word 
can be said. I need the baths at Aix les 
Bains—the waters—anything you like. And 
we stop off at Paris to see a sick friend. 
What more natural?’ 

“*But it’s insane!’ I protested violently. 
‘You haven't the strength.’ 

““All the strength in the world,’ he 
came back determinedly. ‘No limit—infinite 
strength to draw on!’ And he looked at 
her. 

“In that look, I saw argument was useless. 

‘*‘When he’s well, Downing proceeded, 
abies her hand with the crumpled cable, 
‘we'll see what can be done. It must be 
managed somehow with dignity. You must 
be together. This—the way you've been 
living—it wont do. Not for you—dear.’ 

“IT went the length of the room and back. 
Their words were lost to me. Of what 
consequence were words? I was facing facts 
as I had refused to recognize them; and all 
the time, Spencer Downing had met them 
without quibble. 

“*Look here,’ I announced finally. ‘Un- 
derstand—I’m absolutely against this trip; 
but if you insist on making it, I’m going 
along!’ 

“Downing turned to me with a quiet 
smile. ‘Good!’ he said. ‘That will make it 
so much easier for Claire.’” 

“There you have it all,” concluded the 
man in the next chair. “Facts!” 


HE paused. I was conscious once more 
of the howl of tempest, the toss of the 
huge liner like a cork on the sea. As the 
man lifted his set gaze from the depths of 
those churning waters, he seemed part of 
them—mocking, gray, grim. 

So far as he was concerned, the story was 
ended. Whatever the outcome when they 
reached France, it could mean nothing but 
disaster for his friend. He lurched about 
toward me, flinging his defiance into the 
winds. 

“I’ve been Spencer Downing’s physician 
for years; and this is an absolute breach of 
decency—telling you what I have. But I 
couldn’t help it. For all those years I’ve 
watched the world pitying her; I just 
wanted some one to know the truth.” 

The cynically sensitive eyes of the man 
rested on me with a question unspoken. 

“You leave me no alternative,” I assured 
him regretfully, “but to regard what’ you've 
told me as a sacred confidence.” 
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Active Women of ‘Today 
Are Free 


From the Handicap of Yesterday’s Worries 


Positive Protection, Under ALL Conditions, Plus Free- 

dom Forever From the Embarrassment of disposal is 

provided, This NEW Way, Which is Changing the 
Hygienic Habits of Women by the Millions. 
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By Exten J. Bucxianp, Registered Nurse 


NE no longer fears sheer frocks, but 

wears them. The modern woman meets 
every day at her best—unhandicapped by even 
the most trying hygienic situation. 

The uncertainty of the old-time “sanitary 
pad” has been supplanted with modern pro- 
tection—protection that is absolute. 

Women by countless thousands are con- 
stantly flocking to its use. Doctors urge it. 
Nurses employ it. 

The name is Kotex—different in every way 
from any other product of like nature known. 


Kotex— what it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women 
in the better walks of life 








Disposal 
and 2 other 


important 
factors 








Disposed of 
as easily as 
tissue. No laundry. 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s 
super-absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its 
own weight in moisture. It is 5 times as ab- 
sorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 


It discards easily as tissue. No laundry— 
no embarrassment of disposal. 


It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 

ends all fear of offending. 

Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 
See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the 
only sanitary napkin embodying the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 

It is the only napkin made by this company. 
Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
department stores everywhere, without hesi- 
tancy, simply by saying “Kotex.” Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, 
the Regular and Kotex-Super. 

Kotex Company, 180 





have discarded the inse- 
cure “sanitary pads” of 
yesterday and adopted 
Kotex. 


cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 














Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 








True protection— 
5 times as absor- 
bent as ordinary cotton. 














Obtain without 

embarrassment, 
at any store,* simply 
by saying “Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


No laundry—discards as 
easily asa piece of tissue 
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Does Your Mirror 
Say: 
“YELLOW MASK!” 


we you like your teeth 

to be white and dazzling 

as polished ivory? Free of that 
yellowish hue? 














Here is dental science’s new way. Thou- 
sands daily employ it. Leading dentists 
recommend it. It’s absolutely safe. . . 
cannot harm the softest enamel. It’s 
pleasant .. . actually delightful. 


Get a tube of ORPHOS TOOTH 
PASTE. Your druggist has it. Roll an 
inch of the satiny-smooth white paste 
on a dry tooth-brush—remember, dry. 
Brush vigorously. Then rinse your 


mouth—and behold the effect. 


Naturally, you’re eager to know how 
ORPHOS accomplishes such a beauty 
miracle while previous brushings have 
repeatedly failed. We'll tell you. Fore- 
most dentists use for cleaning teeth a 
peculiar substance known as “Tri- 
Calcium Phosphate.”’ Not a pumice, 
which is harsh and gritty—but a 
material as fine and satiny as face 
powder. 


The makers of ORPHOS TOOTH 
PASTE have succeeded in composing 
a dentifrice of this marvelous sub- 
stance. And with this as its basic 
cleaning agent, you can visualize the 
teeth beauty awaiting you. 


Don’t retain that unbecoming “Yellow 
Mask” longer. Get the lovely white- 
ness that Nature bestowed on all 
tooch enamel, yours included. Buy a 
tube of ORPHOS today—or send for 
the ORPHOS 20-Time Tube. 


FREE—20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. R-4 













































“No—one of these days you'll write it. 
I’m prepared for that. As a play, or piece 
of fiction with all the dramatic. values 
pointed up—and no one will believe it.” 

“Not until I learn the finish!” I told him. 

A crash tore open the sky; lightning 
grinned through. 

“If I were a poet or a_cynic,”’—he 
stamped out of his chair,—“I might venture 
to say the gods are laughing.” 


HEARD the conclusion of the story two 

months later—on the terrace of the hotel 
where I’d been staying at Versailles. I had 
gone there to write, and the last thing I 
anticipated was one of those contretemps 
that occur so frequently in the casual way 
of life presenting its drama. 

I had not meant to lose track of the man 
whose story had so vitally held me; but I 
felt that his immediate reaction to a reck- 
less confidence such as he had placed in me 
would be regret.. Hence, I avoided any 
temptation to look him up during those first 
weeks in Paris; on my return to New York, 
I would find some excuse to drop in at his 
office for a friendly chat. I would risk no 
more—not even a suggestion of my poign- 
ant curiosity. 

But there, coming along the terrace, I saw 
them one afternoon. A warm balmy day 
for the time of year, a day full of sunlight. 
They were bound in the direction of the 
glass-inclosed section where tea was being 
served. 

I saw her first, a perfect proud figure 
with its indefinable magnetism. She was 
bending toward her husband’s chair, one 
hand on the arm, and for the moment I had 
only a glimpse of her face. My deck neigh- 
bor walked at the other side. They were 
talking earnestly. 

I put myself deliberately in their path. 
As they drew near, she looked up. I marked 
a change in her difficult to outline, an odd 
light behind the chill of her eyes, as if the 
ice were melting. The sense of a woman 
driven was subdued—her surging, tempes- 
tuous misery. She appeared older for some 
reason; but as my glance met hers, I felt 
a spiritual lifting of expression, as though 
for the first time she could look toward 
the future. 

Downing’s gaze as usual encompassed only 
his wife. 

I sent a swift greeting past them to the 
man I knew. He caught it, paused and 
shook hands heartily. 

“This is interesting,” he volunteered as the 
others went on. “I had rather a presenti- 
ment we'd run into each other again.” 

“Well,” I suggested, encouraged by his 
cordiality, “I admit I hadn’t the least in- 
tention of trusting that to chance. You'd 
have seen me in New York without fail.” 

He peered at me with his quizzical twist 
of lip that spoke fathomless knowledge. 

“I’m sailing Saturday. We've been spend- 
ing a month at Aix. I suppose you think 
I owe you the completion of what I told 
you on shipboard, eh?” 

“Not as an obligation,” I amended. “But 
I notice a striking change in her today. 
Something not on the surface. If you care 
to explain it—” 

“He died,” was the brief answer, “before 
she reached him.” 

“Not—not—” I found myself muttering, 
and veered round to stare after her. 

“Yes, that strong, magnificent male—he 
went out like a snuffed candle.” 

“God, what hideous irony!” 
could think of. 


was all I 


IS eyes narrowed, with a strange yet 
gentle contemplation. 

“The instant we arrived in Paris, she went 
to his studio, without giving herself time 
for any message or inquiry. Downing in- 
sisted that I accompany her. I wont soon 
forget that drive, short as it was. 

“The artist’s old housekeeper opened the 
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door. She stood aghast a moment, then 
sobbed-the news that he had died the night 
before. 

“Claire Downing went past her like an 
arrow, though the woman stretched out a 
hand to stop her. I followed into the bed- 
room. 

“A girl was kneeling beside the bed— 
praying, murmuring, with head bowed, 
broken phrases of supplication that mingled 
his name with her tears. She took no notice 
of us—I don’t believe she even heard us. 
The picture of her, a little thing hunched 
beside that huge four-poster with its drawn 
curtains, was startling. 

“I went up to her and touched her shoul- 
der. She lifted terrified eyes, and I saw 
that she was just an ordinary little French 
grisette. A pretty face, but quite common. 

“We are American friends of his,’ I ex- 
plained. 

“Her swollen eyes turned their full misery 
on me. Then she said simply, desperately: 

“‘T’ am his model and his beloved—’ 
And flinging out her arms: ‘We have been 
together so many years—I have loved him 
so—what am I to do without him?’ 

“I wheeled round in the direction of 
Claire Downing. She was standing, back 
to us, within the long window, looking out 
toward Notre Dame. I was glad for the 
moment that I could not see her face. 

“Will you leave us awhile?’ I asked the 
girl. 

“*But not for long,’ she pleaded. 
have him now so short a time.’ 

“When she had gone I waited for that 
still figure, unmoving against the blue sky 
beyond the window, to turn, to speak. 
Presently her voice came, choked with the 
strain of a powerful pity. 

“*Spencer must never know,’ was what 
she said, ‘how hideously futile his sacri- 
fice has been.’ 

“T heard the words, hardly believing them. 
Her first thought had been not for self, but 
for Spencer Downing! 


‘I may 


. E went back to the hotel almost im- 

mediately and broke the news to 
Downing that we had arrived too late. He 
took his wife’s hand silently in both of his 
and for the first time throughout that ex- 
perience, let her see his suffering. She stood 
looking down at him. 

“ ‘Spencer,’ she told him at last, ‘out of 
this, I have come to know you.’ 

“That was all she said, and she left the 
room then. His eyes came round to me 
like those of a beaten dog. 

“She'll never get over it,’ he muttered. 
‘A love like that! Why couldn’t I have 
gone instead ?’ 

“Such agony was in the way he said it 
that I took the reins of decision in my own 
hands and drove straight to the point. With- 
out pausing to reason, without hesitating to 
reconsider, I revealed to Downing what the 
Grim Angel had made known with such 
supreme subtlety. 

“He listened, leaning toward me in rigid at- 
tention. Before I finished, he gripped my arm. 

“‘Claire, he brought out tensely, ‘she 
didn’t speak to that girl? Tell me she 
hasn’t found out!’ 

“Looking into his face, I knew I had to lie. 

“‘No,’ I assured him, ‘I went into the 
room—alone.’ 

“He dropped back in his chair, closing 
his eyes with an expression of utter relief. 

“*That’s a blessing,’ he whispered. ‘We 
must keep it from her always, old man. 
She mustn’t have a suspicion that the love 
she gave was smirched in any way.’” 

The voice of the physician trailed thought- 
fully to a stop. He held out his hand with 
a gentle gesture of conclusion. 

“You asked for the end of their story. 
This is, I think, just the beginning. The 
gods are better story-weavers than we are. 
They build with surer structure and smile 
with greater compassion.” 
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HE OTHER DAY a represen- 

tative of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute walked into a business 
man’s office in answer to a telephone 
call. 

“T have sent for you because I 
am in serious trouble,” said the man. 
“T am on the verge of bankruptcy. 

“Fifteen years ago I had an op- 
portunity to enrol with the Insti- 
tute,” he went on. “But I was just 
out of college, making a good salary, 
and I expected to get my experience 
out of my work. I did pretty well. 
I accumulated a small fortune.” 

He hesitated. “It’s gone now,” 
he said. “In the last two months I 
have lost $35,000 in my business, 
and all because there are certain 
fundamental principles of business 
I thought I knew and didn’t. 

“But it’s not too late,” he con- 
cluded,“I can get back that $35,000, 
and this time I won’t lose it. I 
want to enrol for your reading 
course before another sun sets.” 


Procrastination is the thief 
of cold hard cash 
It is the business of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to prevent just 
such tragedies as this. How? By 
providing a means whereby a man 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 








In CanaDA, address the Alexander Hamilton \Modera/] J 
P. R. Bldg., Toronto Sea 


Institute, Limited, C. P. 





oT 


may become familiar with all the 
underlying principles of business. 

The young man of twenty with 
no responsibilities to anyone but 
Sead an perhaps afford to take 
a chance. 

But these are serious days, these 
days after thirty! The earning of 
money, once taken more or less 
lightly, has become vital. You want 
your wife to have every comfort 
this world offers. You want your 
children to have as good a chance 
as you had—a better chance. 

It is to mature men—men who 
not only want to succeed but must 
succeed—that the Institute appeals 
most strongly. 

For more than eighteen years it 
has been the privilege of the Insti- 
tute to help men shorten the path 
to success; to increase their earning 
power, to make them masters of 
the larger opportunities in business. 
More than 300,000 men have prof- 
ited by its training. 

Its Advisory Council consists of 
these prominent men: 

General T. Coleman du Pont, the well-known 

business executive; Percy H.John- 
ston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York; Dex- 


ter S. Kimball, Dean of the College 
of Engineering, Cornell Univer- 
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sity; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, Certified 
Public Accountant and Business Advisor; 
and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician. 


The typical Institute 
man is—You 
You are probably over 30. The 
average age of Institute subscrib- 
ers is 37. 

You have a wife; perhaps chil- 
dren. A majority of Institute sub- 
scribers are married. 

In other words, this training is 
especially designed for you. Will 
you let us tell you about it? 


Send for this valuable book 


Out of our experience we have pre- 
pared a book called “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” We should like to 
send you this book—free by mail, 
and without obligation. 

It is a cheerful, helpful book. It 
proves conclusively that a man’s 
responsibilities and income can be 
increased by a definite addition to 
his business knowledge; and it 
points the way. The coupon brings 
It to you. 


a 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
961 Astor Place 


New York City | 





Ahead in Business,” which I may keep without charge. | 











NW ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell St., London 
IN AUSTRALIA, tlc Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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is the Camera 
that makes movies 


easier to take 
than snapshots 





Automatic 
MOTION 
PICTURE 
CAMERA 


HIS is Filmo, the original automatic 

motion picture camera for the amateur. 
With it you can weave Autumn outings, foot- 
ball games and all other events into a scen- 
ario more fascinating than any you have ever 
seen on a movie screen. Because it will be 
your very own —every scene reproduced in 
action, just as in li 


Filmo is so simple, so easy to use, that any- 
one without previous photographic experience 
can make professional-quality movies right 
from the start. Simply look through the spy- 
glass viewfinder, press the button, and the 
accurately governed spring-driven motor 
does the rest. What you see, you get, in two 
simple operations. 

Eastman Safety Film [16mm]—in the yel- 
low box—used in Filmo Camera, is obtained 
at practically all stores handling cameras and 
supplies. First cost covers developing and 
return postage to your door. 

Then you are ready for the thrill of seeing 
your own movies on a wall or screen at home 
—easy to show with the Filmo automatic 
Projector. Write for descriptive booklet 
“What You See, You Get” and nearest deal- 
er’s name. Address 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
1844 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
| New York, Hollywood, London 
World’s largest manufacturers 
of motion picture equipment 
Established 1907 








And that tenderness toward Pat which 
had made Johnson threaten my life, when 
I had hinted at an obvious reason for his 
wish to have me marry her, would no longer 
protect her. That was proved by the fact 
that she had been brutally bound and gagged 
when the conspirators were notified by Da- 
monier that she was not the heiress to the 
Van Leyden fortune. 

So now I blessed my restraint in the 
skirmish on the stairs and in the battle in 
the living-room. For the magazine of my 
automatic pistol was filled. 


I LEANED out the window of my swaying, 
jolting taxicab. Deliberately I fired at our 
pursuers. This was not murder that I at- 
tempted; this was self-defense, and I had 
not the faintest scruple as I took what aim 
I could and pressed the trigger. The 
chauffeur was my target. He must be privy 
to the plot, and the fact that he might not 
be a ringleader, might possibly be less guilty 
than Johnson, did not unsteady my hand. 
I shot to hit him, and that he might be 
killed was of little consequence to me. 

Above the rattle of our car I heard him 
cry out. Then he slumped down behind the 
wheel, and the big automobile turned sharply 
to the right, rode up on the sidewalk, 
collided with a lamp-post, and turned over 
upon its side. I didn’t know if all the 
passengers were killed, and didn’t care. All 
I knew was that pursuit had ended, and 
that Pat and I had at least a fighting chance 
to escape. 

Tim, though he heard my shot and the 
crash of the wrecked automobile behind us, 
didn’t lose his nerve. He turned another 
corner, this time to the west, slackened his 
speed to that sedate pace permitted by the 
law, and turned to speak to me. 

“That probably makes it murder, boss, 
and this time there’s no argument about 
who did it. This aint like the Rags Ken- 
nedy matter, where you was framed.” 

“Self-defense, Tim,” I corrected him. 

“T know that, and so do you two, but 
the bulls are somebody else,” he retorted. 

“Do you think they'll complain to the 
police?” I laughed. 

“Tt aint them. They may all be dead and 
not able to yip even if they want to. But 
there’s always some bright-eyed boy that 
remembers the license number of a taxicab. 
That’s why, if you don’t mind, I'm going 
to stop right here.” 

We were less than half a mile from the 
scene of the defeat of our pursuers, and I 
frantically protested as Tim drew up to the 
curb. 

“You aren’t quitting now, Tim?” I de- 
manded angrily. 

“Sometimes I aint as big a fool as a man 
that drives a taxi for a living ought to be,” 
he replied. There was a note in his voice 
that reassured me. “You didn’t notice it, 
boss, but this car don’t carry the same 
license plates it had on the first time you 
and me met up with each other.” 

He strode to the rear of the car. In his 
hand he carried a wrench, and I heard him 
using it. He reappeared and tossed at my 
feet a battered license plate. He performed 
another operation at the front of the car, 
and soon the front tag was on the floor of 
the taxi. 

“I put a pair of phony numbers right 
over my real ones,” he chuckled. “As soon 
as you get a chance, heave them out the 
window.” 

Reckless though his action had seemed at 
first, it would have been more foolhardy 
not to have done as he did. For every 
policeman in the city would soon be on the 
lookout for a taxi bearing our old number, if 
any of the crowd who had watched us carry 
Pat from the house had noted it. 

I had not exchanged a word with Pat 


FALLEN ANGELS 
(Continued from page 89) 


since I had fired the shot that halted pur- 
suit, and I did not speak until, having 
turned north and south, but always bearing 
west, we arrived at the Sixth Avenue en- 
trance to Central Park. 

Fifty yards above Fifty-ninth Street Tim 
stopped the car. The fierce pressure of Pat’s 
fingers, which had been applied from the 
moment I had fired my pistol, relaxed on 
my arm. 

“The bulls will be looking for a taxi with 
a man and woman inside,” said Tim. “Dif- 
ferent license plates might not fool them. 
So the safe thing is for us to separate here 
and now. Then there aint a chance in God's 
earth, not a single one at all, that we'll be 
pinched. O’ course, one of those birds that 
saw us coming out of the house might run 
across us some day, and holler for the cops, 
but that’s a chance we have to take. Me, 
I'll have an alibi framed up inside half an 
hour. And I guess you two will manage to 
take care of yourselves. All the luck in the 
world, boss, and the same to you, lady.” 

He thrust out a hand and I gripped it. 

“Some day, Tim,” I said, “I'll see you. 
We'll get together. Meantime, remember 
me by this.” 

If the service that Sally Dunning had 
rendered me was worth a thousand dollars, 
Tim had deserved much more. I gave him 
two of the thousand-dollar bills that John- 
son had given me. 

“It’s honest money, Tim,” I laughed. “It 
was given to me for marrying my wife, and 
I went through my part of the bargain.” 

“IT never knew a grand that needed an 
excuse written across its face,” said Tim. 
“Boss, you’re the best ever! Didn’t I tell 
you, when you bailed me out with that 
traffic cop, that I'd do a murder if you 
wanted? Well, I just about made good, 
didn’t I? Now, the thing for you to do is 
separate from the lady. You duck aboard 
a Hudson tube train, and when you get to 
Jersey, make your way to Philadelphia or 
Washington, and wait for the little lady. 
Let her take a different route, and luck be 
with you both. And don’t hang around. 
Throw your feet right this minute.” 


Chapter Twenty-two 


UT now, as we relinquished our clasp of 
each other’s hand, Pat spoke for the first 
time since Tim had alarmed us with the 
information that Johnson’s car followed us. 
“But we can’t run away, Rance,” she 
protested. “There’s Ruth Van Leyden. You 
don’t think, unless they were killed when 
that automobile overturned, that they'll give 
up now. And all of them couldn’t have 
been in that one car. There are others. 
They'll try to get hold of her. They know 
that my word will send them all to jail, 
but if they have Ruth Van Leyden in their 
possession, they’ll figure that they can use 
her to buy immunity with. And they may 
even think that because you are—” She 
hesitated and colored. “The police have 
something on you, Rance. And I’m mar- 
ried to you. Even if it was a sort of mock 
ceremony, they may think that I wouldn’t 
do anything that might jeopardize you. So 
they'll be all the more inclined to kidnap 
Ruth. They’ve everything to gain and 
nothing to lose.” 

“What are you driving at?” I asked. 

“We must see that she is safe, must warn 
her aunts that Damonier is crooked, must 
advise them to protect her.” 

“Well, let’s telephone,” I suggested. 

She shook her head. “Today they left 
me alone for a few minutes. I didn’t have 
a chance to get away, but I did use the 
telephone. I called up my apartment and 
left a message for you. I didn’t dare call 
your hotel. I was afraid they might come 
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in while I spoke. And Mehaffey did, just 
as I’d finished telling my maid to tell you 
to be careful. I jiggled the receiver up and 
down angrily, and pretended that I’d been 
calling up my aunts in Rye, and that I'd got 
a wrong, number. I thought that if they 
did find the number I'd called, they'd be- 
lieve it was a mistake. But if I called the 
Fredonia, they might learn the name of the 
person I'd asked for, and that would be too 
dangerous. But Mehaffey took the telephone 
from me and tried himself to get the num- 
ber at Rye. I never was so frightened in 
my life. If, by any chance, he let me speak 
to anyone in the Van Leyden house, he 
would discover that I was not Ruth. But 
I had to make some explanation of my be- 
ing at the telephone, and I said the first 
thing that came into my head. 

“Mehaffey actually tried to get the number 
for me. I think, of course, that he was 
going to tell me that neither of my aunts 
was in, for he surely was not going to let 
the girl, who he thought was Ruth Van 
Leyden, talk to her aunts. But he didn’t 
need to deceive me. Central told him that 
the Van Leyden line was out of order. I 
could hear her say so. Then he told me not 
to use the telephone again, and I very obe- 
diently promised.” 

“But I heard Damonier asking for the 
number an hour ago,” I objected. 

She shrugged. “Perhaps it’s been fixed.” 

“And maybe he didn’t get the number,” I 
said. “But never mind the aunts. Why 
can’t we telephone the police?” 

She laughed at me. “Do you think they'd 
take the telephoned word of anyone in a 
story as preposterous as this? By the time 
they’d decided that there might be some- 
thing in it, some of the gang would be out 
at Rye. They’re desperate. They'll get that 
girl if they have to kill half the servants in 
the house. Rance, we have to go out there. 





At least, I must. You get away. Some day, | 
when it’s safe, you write me.” 

I turned to Tim. “You're not out of this 
yet, Tim. Go somewhere and hire a decent 


car. Hustle! Get back here as quick as you 
can. We'll be right here.” | 

Tim looked at me a moment. “Sure, we| 
can’t let the lady play it alone. Ten min-| 


utes is all it’ll take me. And you're right.| 
We don’t want to be in a taxi, for the po- 
lice might take it into their heads to stop 
us, and this old bus can’t make any time, 
anyway.” 


Hé stepped into the driver’s seat and sped 
away. Pat gripped both my hands in 

“Rance, you’re a— I don’t like to say 
it. But you’re under a suspended sentence. 
I heard them talking. You haven't a chance. 
If you're caught, it means jail.” 

“And you might be hurt, killed, in a fight 
with them. Oh, my dear, I’ve been dream- 
ing all sorts of silly things. You know I 
love you?” 

“Of course,” she said simply. 
love you.” 

“I’ve been dreaming,” I said, “that we 
could run away together. But we can't. 
For the rest of my life I'll be a fugitive) 
from justice. I wouldn’t let any woman 
share the life I'll have to lead. Ten minutes 
ago I thought that I could ask you to meet 
me, thought that Tim’s plan was feasible. 
But it isn’t. And so, knowing that when I 
leave you, it will be forever, do you think 
I'll let that parting take place while you're 
in danger?” 

Stopping her arguments with a gesture, I 
made her walk to Fifty-ninth Street, and on 
the south side we found a public telephone. 
If Ruth Van Leyden’s aunts could be in- 
formed of the immediate danger to the girl, 
they could call in the protection of the po- 
lice, a thing that Pat and I could not do. 
But the Westchester operator informed us 
that the Van Leyden line was still out of 
order, so we returned to the spot where 
Tim had left us. Our argument and at- 


hers. 


“And I 





Made for 


You, Sir 


Do us the kindness 


to try it 


GENTLEMEN: 


One thousand men were consulted as 
to what they sought in a shaving cream. 
From them we learned four things in 
which they said others had failed. 

With these as our goa: our laboratories 
started in. Time after time they failed, 
only to try again. The 130th formula 
brought success. Brought, too, a fifth 
feature to assure still greater shaving joy. 

Now we ask you to try this shaving 
cream we've made for you. In simple 
fairness let us send a 10-day tube to try. 
We believe we'll win you. 


We know how 


Our laboratories are competent, super- 
latively equipped. For 60 years they have 
studied soap chemistry. The leading toilet 
soap of the world—Palmolive—is one of 
our creations. 

Before we would consent to put our 
name on a shaving cream we had to know 
that, in this highly competitive field, our 
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cream would be outstanding. And today 
millions are flocking to it, deserting prep- 
arations that never quite satisfied. 


These 5 advantages 
1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2. Softens the beard in one minute. 
3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 
4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 
5. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


Don’t buy—yet 
Now we ask that for 10 days you shave 
If we have 


our way. At our expense. 
excelled, you will want to know. If we 
have not, you will know that, too. You 


can’t fool men about shaving. 
Do us the courtesy of a 10-day test. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—es- 
pecially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin 
smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed 
look. Try the sample we are sending free with 
the tube of Shaving Cream. There are new de- 


‘lights here for every man. Please let us prove 


them to you. Clip the coupon now. a190 
‘ 








] 






10 SHAVES FREE 
and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and ad 
dress and mail to Dept. B-1384, Palm 
Olive, 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should ad- 
dress Palmolive, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| (Please print your name and address) | 
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uh YOUR WATCH 
fi IS YOUR CLOSEST FRIEND 


Ld | HOOSE it as you do your friends—for 





9, character—for lasting quality. A Winton 
My, Watch justifies every bit of faith you put in 
I it. Its first appearance wins your instant 
ny admiration—its steady exact performance 

\ | wins your constant trust—its year in and 
In year out service wins your everlasting 

tw satisfaction. There is an important 

i, matter of one hundred years of 


a skill and workmanship behind 
| every Winton Watch which 

establishes the Winton three- 

point supremacy of accu- 

| racy, beauty, and durability. 





Winton Lido 

New—for men. Round dial in open square combines the 
smart appearance of rectangular design with the easier 
| legibility of round dial. Extremely thin, compact, light, 
| and strong. 14k White or Green Gold Filled. Radium 
| hands and numerals. 15 Jewel Movement. 

Plain case $40.00 Engraved $42.50 

i Other exclusive Winton designs range from $25 to $200 


—L— The Wiinton Watch Division 


of the 
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tempt to telephone had used up more than 
the ten minutes Tim had allotted himself for 
the procuring of another automobile. And 
we found him waiting for us at the wheel 
of an open car. 

“Borrowed it from a garage owner that 
came from County Clare too,” he grinned. 
“And don’t worry; I borrowed it over an 
hour ago, so my alibi is airtight. Jump in. 
Rye, is it? Well, when you get out of the 
city, you can tell me the best road.” 

I assisted Pat into the car, followed after 
her, and slammed the door. 

“Now,” I told her, “I want to hear what 
it’s all about. But first—there’s this.” 

I held out my arms to her. It might be 
that occupants of other cars, or late-strolling 
pedestrians, might grin or even hurl mock- 
ing comments at us, but I didn’t care, and 


| I don’t think she did either. If I had been 


assured that I loved her the moment I saw 
her, and been reassured when we danced to- 
gether in Little Jack’s restaurant, I was 
trebly certain now that, as I had never 
loved before, so I could never love again. 
Forever and ever, _though the earthly dura- 
tion of the “ever” might be brief, I would 
belong to her. And humbly I told myself 
that she would belong to me. 


T was she who ended our embrace. 
“Rance, there’s so much to tell.” She 
leaned forward and touched Tim on the 
shoulder. “We'll watch behind for speed- 
cops. You look ahead and go as fast as you 

dare.” Then she turned back to me. 

Jerkily, the words seeming sometimes to 
bounce from her lovely lips, so fast did 
we proceed and so rough was the car’s 
progress, she illumined all the dark places 
in the mystery in which I had become so 
amazingly and inextricably entangled. 

I knew her name, of course, already. She 
had come from a littl Ohio town, where 
her parents had been respectable and mod- 
erately well-to-do people. Her father had 
been cashier of a bank, and upon his death 
three years ago, he had left Pat an income 
of about three thousand dollars a year. It 
was hers to do with as she wished, for her 
mother had died earlier. 

Life in a small town had palled upon the 
girl. She had sought some sort of a pur- 
pose in life, some kind of occupation. So 
she had come to New York a year ago and 
tried to gain a foothold on the stage. 

“But,” she smiled at me, “the footlights 
were too much for my eyes. I did three 
months as an extra in a motion-picture 
studio, and was nearly blinded by the Kleig 
lights. Since then my eyes wont even stand 
the glare of the footlights in the theater. 
My doctor tells me that I'll go blind if I 
stick to the stage. I picked up my slang 
there,” she smiled. 

But idleness in New York was no more 
palatable than idleness in the Ohio town. 
She tried to write, but after several months 
of failure she decided that she was not yet 
equipped for the task, and applied for a job 
on a New York paper. 

“I think the very office-boys grew tired 
of seeing my face,” she said. But at last 
she secured audience with the editor of the 
Hour. He had no place for her, said the 
only chance of getting on the staff of a New 
York paper was to break in. How could 
she do that? Well, he told her, if she 
brought in a piece of news that none of the 
regular staff had brought in, and the news 
was extremely important, then she would 
force him to engage her. She asked him if 
he wouldn’t give her some hint as to what 
sort of story he’d like to have from her. 

“Oh, a statement from the Prince of Wales 
to the effect that he’s going to marry an 
American girl, an interview with Mussolini 
in praise of the Bolshevik government, or 
maybe an interview with Ruth Van Leyden. 
There’s a real mystery,” he told her. “No 
reporter has ever had a talk with that girl.” 

“Then I'll be the first,” she had vowed. 
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Chapter Twenty-three 


HE went about fulfilling her boast in a 
businesslike way. She realized her own 
inexperience and knew that if the best re- 
porters in New York had failed to secure a 
talk with Ruth Van Leyden, she would 
have no chance at all to succeed where they 
had failed. But they had undoubtedly en- 
deavored to approach the girl in their true 
characters, as newspaper men or women. 
She decided to obtain employment in the 
Van Leyden home. 

“Sort of a sneaky thing to do, Rance,” 
she apologized, “and I know that even had 
the girl turned out to be a different sort of 
person, I’d never have written a line of 
news obtained in this fashion. But I was 
enthusiastic, anxious to do what no one 
else had been able to do, and it never oc- 
curred to me, until I was aetually in her 
house, that the task I set myself wasn’t 
very nice. 

“Getting into the house in the capacity of 
a servant was the easiest thing in the world. 
I wonder that people who live in the coun- 
try aren’t victimized every day. They find 
it so difficult to get servants that they en- 
gage almost anyone who applies for work. 
Even such a household as the Van Leyden 
ménage uses no discretion in hiring help. 
They take what the employment agencies 
send them, and the agencies are so greedy 
for fees that they only make a pretense of 
looking into the references presented by ap- 
plicants for positions. 

“I registered at an employment agency in 
Greenwich, gave my own name—there was 
no reason why I shouldn’t—and had the in- 
credible good luck of being offered a place 
as parlor maid in the Van Leyden home. 

“Two days after I arrived there, I saw 
Ruth Van Leyden for the first time. I had | 
begun to suspect that what I was doing 
was none too nice, but seeing her made me 
certain that I’d never write a word about 
her. For she’s mad, Rance, quite mad. Not | 
insane, not the victim of delusions, as most | 
insane people are, but of stunted mental 
growth. Perhaps it isn’t correct to call her 
mad. She is simply a little child, and al- 
ways will be one. But she’s lovely, and 
os sweet. I loved her the moment I saw 
er 

“Does she look like you?” I tetenugeed. | 


p4t pursed her lips. “No-o, not at all. | 
But we’re both blonde and about the | 
same height.” 

“Then how was Johnson fooled into | 
thinking you were she?” I asked. 

“I’m coming to that,” she told me. “Chil- 
dren always like me, and Ruth is a child. 
She saw me clumsily performing my unac- 
customed duties, and spoke to me. She 
wanted me to drop my work and go out 
bicycle-riding in the grounds. One of her 
aunts—they both adore her—insisted that I 
do as Ruth wished. This Miss Van Leyden— 
she was Miss Grace; her sister, a year or so 
younger, is Miss Stella—spoke to me after 
we came in from our ride. She remarked 
that I seemed superior to my position. And 
because I hate deceit, and also because she’s | 
a dear sweet soul to whom one couldn't lie, 
I told her who and what I really was. She} 
took me to see Miss Stella Van Leyden. 
The upshot of the conversation was that | 
they asked me to stay on with Ruth as - 
sort of companion. 

“Now, that wasn’t the sort of thing 1 
cared to do, so I refused. But I did agree | 
to visit Ruth frequently. Oh, they inves- | 
tigated my story, telephoned the editor of | 
the Hour, and wrote to my bank at home. 
Of course, I never went back to the Hour 
office, and I don’t know what that editor 
thinks of me. But I simply couldn’t let out 
the secret that the Van Leydens have guard- 
ed so long, that Ruth is not normal. 

“This was several months ago, and I’ve 
been spending almost every week-end at the 
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Fifty pictures on a 50c film—but 
that only begins to tell the story 
of this new, sensational camera. 
The pictures it takes are regular 
movie-size, clear and sharp in de- 
tail. There’s room for a barrel of 
’em in a regular pocket notebook. 
And the new Ansco rapid enlarg- 
ing process can give you 3x4 or 
2x3 paper prints for little more 
than the usual charge for regular 
contact prints in those sizes. And 
then—there’s projection! 


Just have positive film strips 
printed from your original Memo 
film rolls and you can project pic- 
tures of yourself, your family, your 
friends—your pets and your play- 
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CAMERA 
$20 


including gray 
suede carrying 
case. 


Movie-size—movie thrills—with 
still-camera ease and economy 
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grounds—“on the screen” in your 
own home. The simplest (and least 
expensive) of still-film projectors 
answers this purpose admirably. 

Truly the most versatile of cam- 
eras. Size 2x2'4x4 in.; weight 12 oz. 

Note: Thedemand forthe Memo 
Camera has been so great that, 
though most dealers can supply it 
(together with Ansco film) your 
local dealer may not have it in 
stock. In that case send us hismame 
and we will see that he is supplied. 
You will be interested in a new 
booklet which describes fully the 
Memo Camera and its use. Mail 
the coupon today for your copy. 
It’s free. 
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and Carelessness. 


everywhere. 


And four persons out of five after forty (and thou- 
sands younger) contract Pyorrhea. Often serious dis- 
eases follow, destroying health, beauty and youth. 

You need have no fear of this vicious foe. If your 
gums are tender and bleeding, see your dentist at once. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s wards off Pyor- 
rhea or checks its vicious course. It firms the gums and 
keeps them healthy. It protects teeth against acids 
which cause decay. It keeps them snowy white. 

It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists 


Safeguard your health! See your dentist twice a 
year. Start using Forhan’s regularly morning and 
night. Teach your children this good habit. Play 
safe—get a tube today. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhban, D. D. §. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE. . 


Dread Pyorrhea, with its host of serious ills, does not 
come uncalled for. It comes as the guest of Neglect 
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Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try this 
new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant once, 
you ‘il never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 
hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. Forhan's Anti- 
septic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 
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Van Leyden place in Rye. During the week 
I try to write stories. On Friday after- 
noon I go out to see Ruth.” 

“You sweet thing!” I impulsively ex- 
claimed. 

“Not a bit of it. I owed her something 
for having planned doing a not nice thing, 
and besides, I love her.” 


Y this time we were out upon the Con- 

course, and she told Tim to take the 
Bronx River Parkway to White Plains. 
Then she resumed her tale to me. 

“I’ve grown very intimate with the aunts. 
They’ve told me that of late years they’ve 
become increasingly fearful for Ruth’s safe- 
ty. They were vaguely distrustful of Thomas 
Damonier, and complained that the other 
trustees left too much to his discretion. 
Little by little it came out that they feared 
kidnapers, that one or two abortive attempts 
had been made years ago, and that the hor- 
ror of such a happening was always present 
in their thoughts. But Damonier had no 
sympathy with their fears. He used to 
laugh at them, and refused to employ private 
detectives to watch the estate. 

“I supposed that these were the alarms of 
two old maids, and used to try to laugh 
them out of their apprehensions. But the 
week-end before last I noticed suspicious- 
looking men prowling on the outskirts of 
the estate. I set it down to my own imagi- 
nation, persuading myself that they were 
innocent pedestrians, and said nothing to 
the aunts. But this last week-end I saw 
them again. I sent Ruth ahead of me into 
the house, and I walked deliberately to a 
grove where I could not be seen from the 
house. Now, Ruth was always trying to 
make me presents, none of which, save lit- 
tle trinkets, I accepted. But to please her 
I would often pretend to accept a new 
frock or hat, one of her own, and would 
wear it during my visit. I had on a sport 
costume of hers now. 

“I was curious to see just what would 
happen, and curiosity makes us reckless of 
consequence. And things happened quickly 
enough. Five men came into the grove. 
My clothing, the fact that I’m blonde, and 
the further fact that we believe what we 
expect, made them think that I was Ruth 
Van Leyden. 

“One of them, Johnson, spoke to me. 
Didn’t I remember my Uncle Ted? Now, 
aside from a decrepit old butler and a 
chauffeur who was at present gone on an 
errand, and three gardeners who always took 
Sunday afternoon off and therefore were not 
within call, there were no men employed on 
the estate. I feared that if I denied that 
I was Ruth, they’d go and search for her, 
and drag her away by force. 

“So I pretended that I knew my Uncle 
Ted, as a polite child of five might have 
done. He asked me if I wouldn't go for a 
ride with them. I told them that I'd love to, 
but that I must go in the house to put on 
another hat. Johnson demurred at this, 
but I instantly became petulant. They were 
prepared to use force, but naturally pre- 
ferred not to. They told me they had a 
surprise for me, and made me promise that 
I’d not tell my aunts about my ride. In 
the most childish manner I could assume, 
and professing gleeful excitement, I prom- 
ised them. To make my return seem surer, 
they told me that Mr. Damonier was to 
join us. 

“This frightened me. If Damonier was 
really with them, he of course would know 
that I wasn’t Ruth. But I would at least 
give the Misses Van Leyden time to arrange 
for Ruth’s safety. I even let Johnson kiss 
me and returned his kiss. Then I went into 
the house. 

“I told the Van Leyden women what had 
happened, what I planned to do. I told 
them to get in touch with the police at once 
—and they refused to do it. That would 
mean publicity, might result in Ruth’s in- 
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firmity being known to the world. I told 
them that they couldn’t hide her mental con- 
dition forever, but they feared publicity 
more than they did kidnaping. It takes a 
man to knock sense into a woman, and I 
hope you knock it into me, Rance. 

“My statement that the kidnapers had 
mentioned Damonier’s name increased their 
distrust of the trustee. I told them that un- 
questionably the men lied, but they couldn’t 
be shaken in their suspicions of the lawyer. 
Of course, they wanted me to stay in the 
house, thought that if they locked the doors 
the kidnapers would run away. But I knew 
that a very real danger was outside, and that 
Ruth could be saved only by the use of my 
wits. So I told them that I was going to 
change my hat and join the men outside. 
I told them to get in touch with Damonier 
instantly, but that, if they were distrustful 
of him, to tell him that Ruth had been 
kidnaped. His response to this information 
would prove his honesty or lack of it. If 
Damonier should tell them to notify the 
police, then they could be certain that he 
was honest. If, on the other hand, he 
should tell them to keep quiet, then they 
could be certain that he was crooked. 

“Then I pleaded with them to take Ruth 
instantly to some place where she’d be safe 
in the event that my imposture was dis- 
covered. 

“Rance, they wouldn’t listen to that. They 
agreed to telephone Damonier and follow 
out my instructions. But the only other 
precaution they’d take would be to tele- 
graph Senator Golden, in Mexico City, and 
tell him to come to them at once. I sup- 
pose they’ve done that. But Mexico City 
is a four days’ journey from New York. 
And I doubt if they would have stated in 
the telegram that an attempt had been made 
to kidnap Ruth. They’d fear the police and 
press would hear of the telegram. And I 
tell you that keeping Ruth’s mental condi- 
tion a secret is an absolute obsession with 
them. 

“We're almost there,” she broke off to 
comment, and she directed Tim through 
White Plains. It was not until we were on 
the broad winding boulevard that led to 
Portchester that she resumed her story. 


“ ELL, I left the house and joined 

Johnson. To their questions I re- 
sponded that I hadn’t told a soul where I 
was going. I pretended to be a child gleeful 
at the prospect of adventure. They took 
me to an automobile, introduced me to two 
other uncles, Criney and Mehaffey, and 
drove me in to the house on Stuyvesant 
Terrace. 

“Johnson was very sweet to me, consid- 
ering the dreadful thing he planned to do. 
And I wasn’t kept long in ignorance of 
what they intended. Relying on my lack 
of mentality, they told me that I was to be 
married. I accepted that as I would have 
accepted a new bracelet. Of course, I hoped 
that I’d manage to get away. Also, I 
couldn’t quite believe that they would go to 
such lengths. I was afraid, too, that they 
would bring Damonier to see me, but I 
think he was ashamed to face me, even 
though I wouldn’t, according to his belief, 
understand his wickedness. But that shame 
of his saved me from exposure. And I soon 
knew, from hearing my captors talk, that 
they were in communication with Damonier, 
and that he was a party to the plot. 


“That night I couldn’t sleep. I was 
frightened, Rance, frightened as I never 
had been frightened before. The next day, 


Monday, I made pretexts to get out of the 
house, but they were too cunning to let me. 
They had provided clothes for me, and all 
of them were kind, especially Johnson, but 
I knew that even his kindness would vanish 
if I tried to escape. 

“I wondered what sort of man they would 
marry me to, and until they brought you 
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gas and hiccups after you take them. 
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But Gastrogen 


Tablets do their work so quietly that if my discomfort had not van- 
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ERHAPS you, too, 
have been annoyed like Mrs. Will- 
iams. If you have, you will be glad 
of the news that Gastrogen Tablets 
offer such prompt relief from indiges- 
tion without the usual disturbance of 
gas and rumblings in the stomach. 

The objection to soda bicarbonate 
is the alkaline residue it leaves in the 
stomach, which hampers normal di- 
gestion and brings on the gas and 
hiccups that make one so conspicu- 
ously miserable. 


Gastrogen Tablets are harmless 
and effective 
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You can easily have thick, strong hair 


3 minutes a day will 


stop thinning hair! 


HERE’S jjust this difference 
between the man who is going to 
become bald and the man who will 
keep thick, strong-growing hair— 
three minutes a day of the right 
hair treatment! 
Any man, even a young man, may 
have one or both of the two scalp 
troubles which lead to baldness. 


These two troubles—dandruff and 
poor scalp circulation—usually begin 
before the age of 30, dermatologists 
say, and they especially attack ‘men 
of indoor occupations. Without help, 
your hair can’t combat these ills. 

With this three-minute daily treat- 
ment you can give your hair just the 
help it needs—destroy dandruff, 
stimulate scalp circulation. 
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their teeth in the morning. It checks 
and prevents hair loss. 
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working the tonic into every inch of 
the scalp. Move the scalp, not the 
fingers! Brush the hair while still moist. 
It will lie smoothly just the way you 
want it. 


Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at any 
drug or department store. The signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud is on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 220 East 21st 
Street, New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 
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to me, I could hardly believe that they 
would go through with their plan. But 
then you came to me. What you said to 
me proved that you_were not as low as I 
had expected my husband to be. But I was 
afraid that if I told you the truth, we’d both 
be killed. And Ruth might be captured, 
after all. For I knew, at sight of you, and 
your words made me more certain, that 
you’d not go through with this if I ob- 
jected. 

“Then, when you left the room, a word 
from Johnson to Mehaffey told me that you 
were to be killed. Although their careless 
utterances had told me you were a criminal, 
I knew that they suspected you wouldn't 
be amenable to them. So I managed to get 
Johnson’s gun from his pocket. 

“After you’d escaped, Johnson came back. 
He was in a frenzy of excitement and rage, 
and his tenderness to me diminished con- 
siderably. I think it was a sense of shame 
at treating so cruelly a helpless girl that 
made him gentle. But when millions were 
at stake, he was not so soft-hearted. 

“They got in touch with Damonier, but 
still the lawyer didn’t come around. I knew, 
from what Johnson said—you see, thinking 
me imbecile, they were not at all guarded 
in what they said—that Ruth's aunts had 
telephoned Damonier about my disappear- 
ance, and that he had warned them to keep 
the matter a secret, telling them that he 
would recover Ruth shortly. But he was 
afraid to see me, lest later, I suppose, if 
the other trustees fought the marriage, he 
would be accused of complicity. 

“At first they seemed to think that you 
would leave town at the first opportunity. 
That didn’t suit their plans. They wanted 
you dead. A husband who fled his wife 
was not as good, for their purposes, as one 
who either stood his ground or died. They 
seemed to have no fear that you would act 
against them. Then Johnson went almost 
insane when he learned from Mannheim 
that you had attacked him in his home. In 
my bedroom above the living-room I heard 
Johnson and Criney and Mehaffey scream- 
ing with rage. I didn’t know who Mann- 
heim was, and didn’t until today, when 
they let me see a paper to show me what 
a bad man you were, and I read that Mann- 
heim was the jeweler you had robbed.” 


FLUSHED at this, and even in the dark 

she must have sensed my shame, for she 
pressed my fingers. 

“They decided, late at night, to take me 
to some other place. We went to Little 
Jack’s restaurant. I gathered that they were 
going to have his wife hide me. You know 
the rest. I’d have told you everything 
when we danced together, only I was afraid 
that if you realized my danger you'd not 
try to escape but would stay with me to 
protect me. And Rance, I loved you, and 
wouldn’t let you risk your life. After your 
escape, they seemed convinced that you’d 
not make any more attacks upon them. 
They told me that they had discovered 
that you were not a good man, and that 
you'd killed a man in the fight at Little 
Jack’s. They took me home and this af- 
ternoon showed me the papers. . I professed 
horror at learning what a dreadful person 
you were. 

“And then, awhile ago, Johnson answered 
the telephone and after listening a minute 
came to my room. I wont tell you what he 
said, how dreadful his threats were. But 
he had me bound and gagged, and that’s 
all I know until you arrived.” 

“I didn’t kill Rags Kennedy,” I told her. 

“T knew you hadn’t. And if you had, 
to fight your way out of there, it wouldn’t 
have been murder.” 

“But I did try to rob Mannheim. I’m 
making no excuses. I just want you, Pat, 
to understand. Four years ago the lawyer 
who had been in charge of the estate my 
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father left me for ten years, died. He was ; at na 
bankrupt, and had used every penny.of my ‘ - 
estate in the effort to retrieve his own for- 
tunes. I was untrained in any profession. 
I was an idler who thought that being a 
Rogers was enough glory for anyone, and 
that work was beneath the dignity of a man 
like myself. 

“So, when I had nothing left to support 
my dignity, I tried to work. I wont tell 
you how I lost job after job until, six 
weeks ago, I was so hungry and desperate 
that I went into Mannheim’s shop to rob 
him. There’s no excuse possible, so I wont 
try to offer any. I can only say that I 
never did such a thing before, and that I 
never will again.” 

She kissed me quickly. “I could almost 

be glad for what you did, because other- 
wise we'd never have met.” 
, But now she directed Tim to turn in a 
driveway. I postponed telling her that our 
bizarre meeting must be followed by a per- 
manent parting. 
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Chapter Twenty-four 


ONSIDERING the great wealth of the 
: Van Leydens, their country place was 
: not at all ostentatious. The grounds, while 
extensive, were not remarkable for their 


| landscaping—that is, as nearly as I could ‘ 
i tell in the moonlight. And the house itself You are so proud and happy when you know your smiles are 


: was simply an old-fashioned farmhouse beautiful to others. All day long you are confident and gay. 
which had been added to during the years 
of the Van Leyden ownership until it was 
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scurry of pebbles. Drawn up ahead of us 
was another car, but it brought no appre- 
hension to me, for it was obviously a taxi- 
cab, and our lights showed that it carried a 2 

Connecticut license. The driver, dozing in laughing 


his seat, paid no attention to us. 


I bade Tim wait, told him to keep the 
engine running as usual, and Pat and I Ol ITH 
walked across the wide veranda and rang | O 
the door-bell. From behind the door a 
voice called: 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s Pat Kent. Let us in, please.” 

The door opened at her request, and a 
bowed old butler ushered us in. 

“There’s so much happening, Miss Kent,” 
he said shakily, “that I was afraid until I 
heard your voice.” 

From the drawing-room at the right of 
the entrance hall came a shrill feminine 
voice: 

“Miss Kent, Pat, come here, please!” 

“Yes, I’m glad she’s here.” A man’s | 








EETH are white, gums healthy when the 
six tiny mouth glands actively produce 
the natural fluids that neutralize food acids. 
But few of us have kept the Mouth of Youth. 
The soft foods we now eat require so little 
chewing that the mouth glands are not ex- 
ercised enough. Even before our teens, the 


mouth glands slow up. Then decay begins. 











heavy tones sounded. “I'd like to meet the The numbers show where Pebeco’s main ingredient is an important 
creator of this cock-and-bull romance.” the tiny mouth glands are, : 

I followed Pat into the drawing-room. I three on each side of your salty substance that restores the youthful vigor 
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deners. mouth glands. 

Two very prim elderly women were in 
the room, and also a man whose shock of 
white hair and mobile lips somehow indi- 
cated the orator-statesman. One of the 
ladies spoke. 

“Senator Golden, this is Miss Kent.” 

The Senator’s lips curled, whether in 
amusement or contempt I could not be cer- 
tain. I only knew that he aroused a quick 
antagonism in me. 

“You’re the young lady whose strange 
story has excited so much alarm in these 
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Now I understood the waiting taxicab 
outside. 

“How much have these ladies told you?” 
I asked. 

The Senator stared at me. 
introduced me. 

“The name Rogers doesn’t mean any- 
thing to you, Senator,” I said. “But you've 
read the afternoon papers?” 

He nodded, bewildered. 

“I’m Roberts, the yegg wanted for a kill- 
ing in a cabaret last night,” I said. “I con- 
vinced your co-trustee, a fine crook named 
Damonier, that mine wasn’t a cock-and-bull 
story, by telling him that name tonight. I 
wouldn’t tell it to you, if I didn’t want 
you to believe our story. A yegg, a wanted 
murderer, wouldn’t disclose his identity if 
he were not telling the truth.” 

Golden’s eyes widened. 
What’s the story?” 

Pat interrupted. 
been told?” 


Pat hastily 


“Maybe so. 


“How much have you 


Y earnestness had convinced the Sen- 

ator that there was something more 

than the vaporings of frightened old maids in 

what the Misses Van Leyden had told him. 

His manner lost its somewhat insolent dis- 
belief. 

“That Miss Kent took the place of Ruth 
Van Leyden when an attempt was made to 
kidnap my ward. That my co-trustee, 
whom I now hear called a crook by a con- 
fessed murderer, has not, apparently, called 
in the police when notified that his ward— 
not an impersonator—has been kidnaped.” 

I turned to Pat. “Tell him the whole 
story, while I telephone the police.” 

“The phone’s out of order. It nearly al- 
ways is out here in the country,” said one 
of the Van Leyden sisters. 

“Then I'll send your taxi-man to the 
police station,” I told the Senator. I started 
for the door; and as I-did so, Pat began 
talking to Golden. 

I shook the sleeping taxi-man outside 
into wakefulness, and ordered him to go to 
the police station at Greenwich—although 
the Van Leyden place was in New York 
State, it was located so near the Con- 
necticut line that I thought the Greenwich 
police would be more quickly available— 
told him to have the Greenwich police tele- 
phone the officials at Rye and White Plains, 
and impressed upon him that an assault was 
to be expected upon the house. I don’t 
believe he understood half what I told him, 
but I communicated my own alarm to him, 
and with that I was satisfied. As he went 
away, I spoke to Tim. 

“That gang, some of them,—if not John- 
son, then Little Jack,—will be out here any 
minute. They know the whole game’s over 
unless they get hold of Ruth Van Leyden 
and hold her as hostage. But the police will 
be here in twenty or thirty minutes. I'll 
wait as long as I dare. I can’t be here when 
the police arrive. Pull your car up that 
side driveway. I'll slip out of the house when 
the cops come, and take my chance of mak- 
ing a get-away. You'll be all right. My wife 
will vouch for you. She engaged you casual- 
ly on the street. They’ll believe her when 
she, says that.” 

“Why take a chance? 
away now?” urged Tim. 

“Because Little Jack, or Johnson if he’s 
alive, may get here before the police. We 
got a head start on them. But if they come 
here before help arrives, I may be needed 
to fight them off.” 


Why not sneak 









“But we don’t know that they'll come out 
here at all,” protested Tim. “That’s only 
a scared idea we have.” 

But I ignored his protests and went into 
the house. Pat was still talking to the 
Senator, from whose face disbelief had com- 
pletely vanished. She finished in a moment, 
and he looked at me. He rose and solemn- 
ly shook my hand. 

“Before I went to the Senate, I was sup- 
posed to be a good jury lawyer, Mr. Rogers. 
If you’re ever brought to trial, we'll see if 
I’ve lost my old ability.” 

“All I ask, Senator,” I said, “is, if the 
police don’t get hold of me, that you leave 
me out of the story. Pat needn’t tell that 
I came out here. Give me a chance to 
make a get-away.” 

“And I’m going with you,” declared Pat. 

Bless her heart! She would share a 
crook’s exile. Well, I would never let her 
do that. But we didn’t argue it then. As 
the Senator was saying something about 
the poor little girl upstairs, whose slumbers 
were uninterrupted by thoughts of the 
schemes plotted against her fortune, Tim’s 
voice was raised outside in a cry of 
warning. 

The Senator looked at the Van Leyden 
sisters. 

“If you hadn’t been so silly about pub- 
licity, our Ruth wouldn’t be facing pages 
of it tomorrow,” he said. 

That this was unfair was nothing to be 
debated now. Ruth Van Leyden would have 
received publicity anyway, but she wouldn’t 
have been endangered by the bandits who 
now swarmed up the drive, had the police 
been notified when Pat was taken away. 
However, had the police been informed, 
Johnson would have known earlier of the 
imposture, and my Pat might not be alive. 

However, I didn’t remonstrate with the 
Senator nor give him the benefit of this 
reasoning. I merely asked if he was armed, 
learned that he was, and bade him follow 
me to the door. For Tim’s cries had told 
me that it was not the police but Little 
Jack who had arrived. I heard him cry the 
cabaret-owner’s name. 

As I opened the door, Pat touched me 
on the shoulder. “Rance, be careful.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” I comforted her. 
“But get those women upstairs.” 

For already the Van Leyden sisters were 
uttering screams of fright. 

“And the girl asleep upstairs,” I added. 
“Keep her in her room and lock the door.” 

I kissed her quickly, and then I followed 
Golden through the door. I will say this 
for the Senator: years may have whitened 
his hair but they had not yellowed his heart. 
While the three gardeners cowered in the 
hall, and the old butler ran and hid in the 
living-room, the Senator stepped out on the 
porch. I cast one glance at him as we went 
into action, and I never saw a more cheery 
smile,on a man’s face. 


HEY had come in two cars, these ban- 

dits who had played for as great a 
stake as ever lured men into devious ways. 
Desperation made them not only brave, but 
reckless. They may have been devils, but 
they fought like angels. 

And it does not detract from the courage 
which they showed that they outnumbered 
us two to one. I am convinced that Criney 
and Little Jack, and three men whose 
names I didn’t know, and Johnson, would 
have behaved as daringly had the odds been 
against them instead of in their favor. 
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Yes, Criney and Johnson were there. 
Mehaffey, I later learned, was in the hospital 
along with the chauffeur whom I had shot. 
Criney had an arm in an improvised sling, 
and Johnson wore a bandage about his fore- 
head, but the injuries had not sapped their 
courage. 

They had come up the drive without lights 
—which was why Tim had not been able to 
warn us earlier. He had only seen them, I 
judged, whe. they had rounded the last tree- 
bordered curve. And they had covered the 
last twenty yards and tumbled out of their 
machines in the brief time it had taken us 
to answer Tim’s cry of warning. 


JPOREVER in my mind will b> pictured 
the scene that I beheld as I came through 
the door. A porte-cochére lamp lighted the 
driveway, and the struggle at the foot of 
the veranda steps was as distinctly limned as 
an etching. Tim, bless his brave heart, had 
not fled. I think he was unfamiliar with 
military tactics which instruct an outpost, 
or vidette, to fall back, when outnumbered, 
upon the main army. But if he didn’t know 
tactics, he certainly knew how to fight. 

He had spilled six men to the ground. 
Exactly as the end on a football team spills 
the opponents’ interference, so Tim had 
tumbled the attackers to the ground. He 
had given us ten seconds of delay, and that 
ten seconds might have meant the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

As I charged, Golden at my side, across 
the veranda, Little Jack’s great length reared 
itself from the ground. I recognized Johnson 
on one knee; and Criney, whose tight skin 
made him slightly resemble Little Jack, was 
also staggering to his feet. Tim gripped the 
legs of one man with one hand, and his other 
hand swung the crank which had gained him 
a victory earlier tonight. He had knocked 
one man completely out, for that worthy lay 
upon his back, and his face was ghastly 
in the porte-cochére light. 

Then the picture ceased to be a whole, 
but disintegrated into its component parts. 
Johnson, his mouth twisted, rushed at me. 
Three times I fired at him and missed. 
Twice his shots snarled past me, and then we 
came to grips. I do not like to think of 
what might have been the outcome of that 
struggle had he not been weakened by the 
bruise he had sustained when his automobile 
turned over earlier that night. When I had 
wanted, just before I married Pat, an op- 
portunity to meet him hand-to-hand, I 
thought that I had realized the gorilla 
strength his corpulency hid. But I had 
underestimated it, or else rage lent added 
strength to muscles already incredibly pow- 
erful. Had we fought in the house on Stuy- 
vesant Terrace, he would have won. 

He swung his pistol at my head. I 
dodged, evading the blow, but my duck 


brought me within his reach, and we 
clinched. 
“Got you, rat,” he muttered. And as 


though I were a rat, and he were a terrier, 
he swung me from the ground and almost 
threw me against the wall of the house. 
But I clung to him, twisting and straining, 
so that he received as hard an impact as 
myself. The shock loosened his grip. I 
could have shot him then, but fury made 
me forget the weapon in my hand. Some- 
how, the things he had done to me, the 
things he had done to Pat, could not be 
avenged by a bullet. They could be paid 
for only by the battering of his flesh with 
my hands. 

I hit him with left and right fists—I had 
dropped my pistol—half a dozen times, be- 
fore he could clinch with me again. Once 
more he tried to smash me against the wall, 
but I tripped him, and we rolled down the 
veranda steps to the gravel of the drive. 
As we did so, I saw the man with whom 
Tim had been struggling rise to his feet, 
heard the sound and saw the flash of the 
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revolver in Golden’s hand, and saw the ban- 
dit crumple up. I said to myself that two 
had been accounted for, and the odds had 
shortened. 

Johnson had fallen underneath me; this 
happy accident gave me an advantage that 
I doubt I could have legitimately gained. 


My right hand was free, and I brought it | 


down upon his snarling mouth with all the 


power I possessed. His grip of me relaxed, ! 
The odds were even | 


and I gained my feet. 
now. 

When I read of pistol duels in France or 
Italy, in which a dozen shots are ex- 
changed without injury, I do not laugh. 
In fact, I think an insurance company’s best 
risk would be a man about to engage in 
such an encounter. For while there are 
men who can hit a target at fifty yards with 
a pistol, there are few men who can hit an- 
other man at five feet, if that other man is 
also armed. 

But as I stood up, and faced Criney, this 
knowledge was small comfort to me, now. 
For Golden was down. How it had hap- 
pened I did not know, but he lay, legs upon 
the veranda steps and head upon the ground. 
Tim was engaged with the last of the three 
men whom I had not recognized. And Cri- 


ney, ten feet away, leveled his pistol at me. 


| 
T one side of him stood Little Jack, | 


his skeleton face twisted in a snarl. 


They looked almost like brothers, so similar | 


were their expressions of rage and hate. 
But Tim’s opponent shrieked for help, and 
Little Jack turned to his aid. I had only 
one man to face, and if I could overcome 
him, the odds which had shifted against us 
would once more be equal. So I started 
for Criney. 

He knew something about gun-fighting. 
Not until I was on top of him did he fire, 
and then he jammed the gun against my 
body. I felt as though a battering-ram had 
struck me, and felt the muscles and bones 
of my shoulder give way before the burn- 
ing passage of the bullet. 

But my impetus carried me to him, and 
we went together to the ground. In the 
distance I heard the peremptory sounds of 
motor horns. I heard Little Jack, close at 
hand, cry a warning. Criney rolled away 
from me; he made his feet. But at the 
same time Tim rose from. the prostrate 
body of another victim to his prowess. He 
was on Criney, swinging that deadly crank, 
before the bandit could fire again. He 
went down. Tim turned toward Little 
Jack, and then my taxi-man slowly crumpled 
to the ground. I faced Little Jack alone. 

“Got you, anyway,” he cried. 

I was weak, bleeding, beaten. Little Jack 
took a step toward me. The sound of 
motor-horns was in the driveway now. But 
I knew that the police would arrive too 
late to be of aid to me. Well, Pat would 
be safe. And if I had done something to 
blacken the name of Rogers, I would at 
least remove part of the stain by the manner 
of my death. 

But from one of the automobiles, fast 
roadsters, in which the attackers had arrived, 
some one spoke. 

“Don’t do it, Jack,” came a quiet order. 

Little Jack wheeled; I guess he knew that 
he could safely turn his back on me. 

“Want me to let him live, eh?” he shrilly 
cried. “Why, I begin to wonder if you 
helped him get away last night.” 

“Get back in the car, Julia,” I cried. 

“So it’s ‘Julia,’ is it?” shrieked Little 
Jack. “So you’re friends! Well, nobody 
ever double-crossed me and got away with it.” 

Why she had accompanied him here I was 
never to know. Probably when he learned 
from Johnson of the escape of Pat and my- 
self and knew that I was never going to 
telephone him and enter into an alliance 
against Johnson, he decided to bring Julia’ 
on this desperate foray with the hope that 
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he might spirit Ruth away from Johnson 
and have Julia hide the girl. 

Or perhaps Julia had insisted on coming 
with him in order that she might in some 
way wreck his plans. I have never believed, 
and never will believe, that she intended to 
do anything but obstruct him. 

But now, whether suspicious because I 
called her name, or whether, all having been 
lost, he wished none to survive the debacle 
of his plans, he took two quick strides 
toward her. Half out of the automobile, 
she faced him. They were not more than 
three feet apart, and both of them fired at 
the same time. It needed no testing of the 
pulse by a physician to know that both of 
them were dead. Little Jack fell forward 
on his face, and Julia sank slowly to the 
ground. 

Through the trees came the flashing head- 
lights of approaching cars. I bent over 
Julia, in a last despairing hope that she 
lived. Id like to be able to say that her 
lips smiled. But they didn’t. They were 
grinning in hate. Perhaps it was not so much 
to save me as to avenge herself on Little 
Jack that Julia died. Yet this seems un- 
gallant to the memory of a woman who 
surely was my friend and who, I hope, 
whether she died for hate or friendship, re- 
deemed her life by her death. 


Chapter Twenty-five 

IM groaned, and I saw him making an 

effort to gain his feet. If I had been 
horrified by Julia’s death, my sadness was 
mitigated by the thought that Tim still lived. 
And now in the doorway stood the three 
gardeners. They had waited until the last 
sound of struggle was over before risking 
themselves in the danger zone. They could 
take care of Tim and the Senator, I told 
myself. And the police would be here any 
moment. It behooved me, wounded and 
weak though I was, \o take some theught 
for myself. 

Down the driveway stood Tim’s car, hid- 
den by the night. If I could get to it be- 
fore the police arrived, I might yet make 
that escape which Criney’s bullet had seemed 
to render impossible. 

As the police cars came to a stop under 
the porte-cochére, I staggered into the deeper 
shadow afforded by the trees bordering the 
narrow drive—the tradesmen’s entrance— 
where Tim had parked his car. In the bab- 
ble of voices that arose, the slight sounds I 
made were unheard. I made my way to 
the machine and managed to climb into the 
front seat. I pressed upon the starter, and 
luck was with me again. Neither its noise, 
nor the grinding of the gears as I set the 
machine in motion, attracted the attention 


of the policemen, who were undoubtedly too * 


excited by the scene of carnage spread before 
them to have eyes or ears for anything else. 

But I knew that within a few minutes 
some one would mention me. No matter 
how grateful Golden and the Misses Van 
Leyden might be for the part I had played 
in saving their ward and niece, I could not 
be kept out of the story. My only hope of 
avoiding arrest lay in flight. 

It might be that Senator Golden’s elo- 
quence would win me free from the charge 
that I had murdered Rags Kennedy. It 
might be that Mantolini’s suspended sentence 
might be made to stand suspended, but even 
so I preferred to take the chance of flight. 
I feared that my real name and identity 
must come out if I were arrested. Moreover, 
I owed it to what decency was in me forever 
to remove myself from Pat. 

I would never forget Pat. But she was 
six or eight years younger than I, perhaps 
even ten, and the tragedy that bulks so 
tremendously on the threshold of the twen- 
ties is quickly forgotten. I was older, had 
been through more, knew that love could 


never come again to me; but it was different 
with my violet-eyed Pat. She would mourn 
me for a while, then meet some one else— 
I couldn’t bear the thought of that “some 
one else.” But common decency forbade that 
I should let the travesty of marriage which 
we had gone through together bind her ir- 
revocably. 

And then I realized that it was not in 
my power to do Pat the decency of dis- 
appearing. For the car began to swerve 
from side to side. I was slumped down in 
the seat, and my toe was no longer upon 
the accelerator. With a last effort I steered 
the machine to the side of the road, as the 
engine, denied sufficient gas, died. Then I 
crumpled into the bottom of the car. My 
last conscious thoughts were of bitterness 
that I had not foreseen my weakness and 
run the machine at full speed into a tree. 
Better to be dead than captured. 


F I ever get to heaven, its glories will be 

utterly dim for me, for I anticipated all 
that heaven can give when I opened my 
eyes. For close to them, so near that I 
could watch the gray change to violet and 
the violet change back again to gray, were 
the eyes of my wife. I don’t know what I 
would have said, but certainly something, 
but she anticipated my speech by the touch 
of a finger upon my lips. 

“Not one word, Rance. I know all you 
want to ask and I'll tell you the answers. 
Senator Golden—he’s wonderful. He was 
badly hurt, but he didn’t whimper, told the 
police that these were bandits who had come 
to rob the house and possibly steal Ruth. 
There wasn’t a mention of our marriage or 
any of the things that have happened since. 
He knew, he told them, about the attack 
through private detectives who warned him. 
He accounted for you by saying that you 
were one of those detectives. No one ever 
lied more nobly, and he wouldn’t let the 
Van Leyden women-be questioned. Only a 
man of his great reputation could have got 
away with it. He said that you had gone 
in pursuit of other members of the gang. 
Oh, there were a hundred holes in his story, 
but by the time the police see those holes, 
Senator Golden will have thought of ways 
of patching them up. And the police wont 
examine too closely patches made by the in- 
timate friend of the President.” 

Her fingers strayed over my forehead a 
moment. Then her other hand held a glass 
of water to my lips. She went on: 

“The Senator and Tim and I got away 
from the house, leaving the police on guard. 
Some of them, of course, went out in search 
of those other bandits whom you were sup- 
posed to be pursuing. But our luck was 
good. We were the ones to find you, less 
than a mile from the house. We had one of 
the Van Leyden cars, and the Senator and 
I brought you into town, while Tim drove 
his borrowed car back to the city. We 
didn’t want that found, because the fewer 
questions asked, the better.” 

“Where am I?” I asked the question de- 
spite the warning pressure of her fingers on 
my lips. 

“Where you ought to be, in your wife's 
room.” 

I made my lips kiss the fingers against 
them, and then I drifted into sleep. When 
I awoke again, the lights had been turned 
on. Pat and a bearded man stood by my bed. 

“This is Dr. Crittendon,” she said. 

I nodded painfully, but tried to grin as 
he looked at my shoulder. He did not re- 
move the bandages already on it, which 
must have been placed there when I had 
been first brought to Pat’s apartment. 

“Never had a patient in better condi- 
tion,” he encouraged me. “Plenty of sleep, 
and you'll be all right.” 

Pat accompanied him to the door; I heard 
her say good-by, and then she returned to me. 

“Senator Golden got him,” she said. 
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“Money can do everything, can’t it? The 
Doctor will never mention you.” 

“What do the papers say?” I asked. 

She didn’t want to tell me, but I insisted. 

“Tt hasn’t worked out as well as we 
hoped,” she reluctantly admitted. “Damon- 
ier killed himself, and the newspapers sus- 
pect there’s some connection between his 
suicide and the attack at Rye. And it is 
stated that Roberts, the man released by 
Mantolini, is believed to know something 
about the affair. That’s just a guess. Cri- 
ney and Johnson and the others have refused 
to talk, but the Senator will see that pres- 
sure is applied to them. If they leave you 
completely out of their stories, he'll secure 
a mitigation of their sentences.” 

“But the Rags Kennedy murder?” 

“Johnson and Criney—they’re frightened 
to death—have already admitted that Little 
Jack killed him,” she assured me. “They'll 
tell ‘anything in the hope of getting out of 
jail sooner. Rance, you're safe. You don’t 
need to run away, as you tried to do last 
night. Unless,” and her lovely eyes clouded, 
“you want to run away from me.” 

I smiled a reassurance that she didn’t need. 

“You know, my dear, that that could 
never be. But with all Golden’s influence 
there are certain things he can’t do. I know 
a lot about Mantolini, and by this time he 
must suspect that I know more than I really 
do. He’s a big man in politics. He'll know 
that with Little Jack dead there’s hardly 
any proof of his venality in suspending my 
sentence. But he'll be afraid of me. As 
long as I’m alive, Judge Mantolini will be 
afraid of what I could say.” 

“But you don’t need to be afraid of him. 
He'll know that it’s to your interest to keep 
quiet about him,” she said. 

“It may be to my interest, but he’ll want 
more assurance than that. Johnson and the 
others, if they have any evidence against him, 
will suppress it. They'll want his friend- 
ship. Why,” and I laughed, “he might even 
be the judge to try them. But it’s different 
with me. Mantolini doesn’t know what ['ll 
do. After he released me, I tackled Mann- 
heim and Johnson and Little Jack. I tell 
you, he'll send out word to get me, and 
the police will get instructions not to bring 
me in alive.” 

Her eyes widened. 
she ejaculated. 

“Not for myself, but for you. 
want you tangled up with me.” 

Now, though she didn’t know it, I was 
semi-delirious. Had I not been wounded, 
inclined to fever, I would have realized that 
I had nothing to fear from Mantolini. But 
conscience told me that I was unworthy of 
Pat, and the whisperings of conscience were 
magnified by fever. I think that Pat must 
have suspected that I was not quite nor- 
mal, for she turned out the light, insisting 
I had talked too much, and tiptoed from 
the room. I fell into another fitful slumber. 


“You're not afraid!” 


I don’t 


OR the third time I awoke. I thought 
that I had gone completely out of my 

head, for I seemed to recognize the loose 
lips, the predatory nose, and the cruel moist 
eyes of Mantolini. 

“Awake, Rance?” asked Pat 

Though the effort to do so racked me with 
pain, I sat up in bed. I pointed a trembling 
finger at Mantolini. 

“What’s he doing here?” I cried. 

Pat smiled reassuringly at me. 

“Sometimes children insist on believing in 
a bogie man,” she said. “And the only way 
to convince them that the bogie is harmless 
is to produce him. I knew that when you 
got well you'd not be frightened of this 
eminent jurist. But you’re not going to be 
well for some weeks, and worrying about 
Judge Mantolini wouldn’t hasten your re- 
covery. So I went and got him. And 
don’t forget, Judge, that I have still got 
my pistol in my hand.” 














he get the truth... 


go to those who know 


For information on architecture, medicine, 
law, it is to the expert that you go—to those 
who by lifetime study and years of practical 
experience have become best fitted to render 


authoritative decisions. 


The same thing applies to mouth hygiene. 
Here is a highly delicate and technical 
science. Only practicing dentists should 
settle questions relating to it. 

So when E. R. Squibb & Sons decided 
that they wanted a definite statement 
regarding the cause and prevention of 
tooth decay and gum infections, it was 
to the dental profession they turned. 
Through a world-famous research in- 
stitution they caused these questions 
to be asked of 50,000 dentists. Here 
is the opinion of the experts: 

95% of the answers agree that acids most 
frequently cause tooth decay and gum 














95% of the answers state that the most seri- 
ous trouble occurs at the place where teeth 
meet gums—known as The Danger Line. 

85% state that the best product to prevent 
these acids from causing decay and irritat- 
ing the gums is Milk of Magnesia. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream contains over 50 
per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia— 
an amount ample to counteract the acids in 


Guard The 


Danger Line 


your mouth. It reaches all those tiny remote 
pits and crevices on your teeth which are 
inaccessible to any tooth-brush. There .it 
remains, neutralizing destructive acids, pre- 
venting decay, reducing the peril of gum 
infections, safeguarding the health and 
vigor of your entire system.~ Squibb’s 
Dental Cream contains no grit to injure 
the delicate gum tissues at The Danger Line. 
It is safe in the tender mouths of children. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans thoroughly 
—telieves sensitive teeth and sore gums— 
contains no grit or abrasive. It is deli- 
cately flavored and pleasant to use. 
Start now to protect your teeth and 
gums correctly—especially at The 
Danger Line. See your dentist regularly 
—and use Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 40c 
a large tube. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medi- 
cal Profession since 1858. 


The “Priceless Ingredient™ of Every Product 
is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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DENTAL 
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don't fool 
yourself 


Halitosis easy to prevent 


Nothing retards you in busi- 
ness, courtship and society 
like a real case of halitosis 
(unpleasant breath). It isa 
continual offense—and need- 
less, too. 

Since you, yourself, can 
never tell when you. have 
halitosis, the only way to be 
sure of not offending is to 
rinse the mouth with Lister- 


ine every day—especially before any close 


personal contact. 








¥, 
Had Halitosis 


8 street car conduc- 

tors, meeting the 
public at close range 
every day of the year, said 
that about one person 
out of three offends by 
halitosis. Who should 
know better than they? 


Face to face evidence 








handy in home and office. 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


So effective, it destroys even 
the powerful onion odor, 
Listerine makes short work 
of milder, but no less un- 
pleasant odors arising in the 
mouth. 

And the antiseptic essential 
oils combat the action of 
bacteria in the mouth. It’s 


a good idea to keep a bottle 
Lambert 





LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 





FALL IN LINE! 


Millions are switching to Listerine 
| Tooth Paste becauseitcleans teeth [ 
whiter and in quicker time than 
ever before. We'll wager you'll 
like it. Large tube 25c. 
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OW I saw that her right hand clutched 
a pistol. Incredulously I stared at her. 

“T called on him, sent up word that Little 
Jack’s wife had told me to see him. Natu- 
rally, he received me. And the minute I was 
in his library I showed him this gun. I 
told him your fears. I assured him that I 
knew perfectly well that your fears were 
w.thout foundation, that he would be so 
t:ckled not to be dragged into a scandal that 
might knock him from the bench into a cell, 
that he’d never attempt injury to you. But 
I told him that you'd probably like to hear 
it from his own lips.” 

Those lips to which she referred were wet 
now. My delirium had cleared. I knew 
that Pat had been right and that I had 
been frightened of nothing at all. Never- 
theless I saw a way to make myself abso- 
lutely and forever safe. 

“Give me the gun, Pat,” I ordered, “while 
you get a pen and ink.” 

If Mantolini had been so frightened by a 
gun held by a girl that he had accompanied 
her here, be certain that he was frightened 
when I, propped up in bed, held the weapon 
on him. Pat got the writing materials, and 
he never moved while she was procuring 
them. She gave them to him, made him 
sit down before a desk, and took the gun 
from me while I dictated words which he 
wrote down. 

“I, Marcus Mantolini, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, 
hereby state that I suspended the sentence 
of one James Roberts, convicted in my 


court of robbery with assault, and that I 
suspended such sentence because of a bribe 
paid to me by one John Little, commonly 
known as Little Jack, who is now dead. 
Signed, Marcus Mantolini.” 

I told Pat to take the paper from him. 
I told her to address an envelope to Sena- 
tor Golden, to stamp it, and I again held 
the gun while she went out and mailed it. 

“That letter will never be used, Judge,” 
I told him, “unless one of two things hap- 
pens. If your resignation from the bench 
isn’t announced by tomorrow afternoon, I'll 
see that Golden gives this confession to the 
newspapers even if I have to serve my ten- 
year sentence. You're no longer going to 
sit in judgment on people who are better 
than yourself. If you do resign, you'll be 
safe from criminal prosecution unless the 
police should arrest me, and injury should be 
done me in the arrest. You're big in a way, 
Mantolini, and you might think that the 
police could get away with my murder. 
Don’t think it any longer. Now get out.” 


S the door slammed behind him, I sank 
back exhausted on the bed. Pat knelt 
beside me. 

“You’re the most wonderful girl in the 
world.” I meant it. : 

“More wonderful than you think,” she 
smiled. “I’m a little country girl who came 
to the city, learned to talk slang, was able 
to steal a gun from a man’s pocket, and 
now have been able to frighten a man as big 
as Mantolini. But if he’d jumped at me—” 
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“You wouldn't have been afraid then,” I 
insisted. 

“Yes, I would have been. 
pistol wasn’t loaded.” 

In seventy-two of the most strenuous hours 
that I had ever lived through there had been 
little to arouse my sense of humor. But now 
I fell back on the pillow, shaking with 
laughter, until pain in my shoulder brought 
me to a coughing stop. 

Pat’s arms went around me. “Now are 
you going to run_away from me again?” 

looked at her. “Pat, I haven’t any 
money. I haven't any profession, any trade, 
any knowledge of how to earn enough to 
support myself decently, much less a wife 
who deserves the best that any man could 
offer. I’m a criminal. The fact that I wont 
be bothered by the police any more doesn’t 
change the fact that I am a convict.” 

“And the fact that we were married under 
assumed names doesn't change the fact that 
we are married,” said Pat. “And while we're 
talking facts so earnestly, let me cite an- 
other. Senator Golden wants me to tell you 
that he has a ranch and mines and other 
interests out West. He needs a man whose 
honesty and courage are unquestioned to rep- 
resent him on the coast. It’s a fact that he 
offers such a position to you.” 

Well, if I did wrong to put my arms 
around her, to permit her to take as hus- 
band a man who had once done a criminal 
act, I did so because of another fact. That 
fact was that we loved each other. 

THE Eno. 


You see, that 








He was a bachelor, and a man habitually 
solitary. Among those with whom his busi- 
ness associated him, he had no friends in 
any intimate sense of the word. And when 
he began to fall upon lean times, there was 
nothing left for the scavengers and the 
hangers-on, and they sought pastures new. 

Segar began to be more and more alone. 
Graff was an exception; there was a certain 
loyalty in Graff. It is possible that this was 
based more upon habit than upon any emo- 
tional ground; but whatever the cause, Graff 
continued to serve him as in the past. 

Skinner also kept up his contacts, con- 
triving to reap a profit from them. He 
made it quite clear to Segar that upon the 
friendship between them, his own silence was 
founded; and that when one friend is in 
need of help, and particularly of financial 
help, unless the other gives that help, he 
is no true friend. 

So Segar, whose judgment had been un- 
dermined by this fearful preoccupation of his, 
and whose business was suffering according- 
ly, had to submit not only to the heavy 
losses he endured, but also to the petty 
drains resulting from Skinner’s demands. 

It was at once a relief to him, and a new 
terror too, when Skinner’s accident occurred. 
Skinner, in his profession as an assistant to 
the starter, had to go among the horses at 
the barrier, leading them into position, driv- 
ing them into line, forcing them this way 
and that. It was this work which had made 
it possible for him to serve Segar in the 
past; it was this occupation which resulted 
in his destruction now. 

An unruly horse, frightened by the con- 
fusion at the barrier, kicked out spasmodi- 
cally, and one hoof caught Skinner in the 
small of the back. The man was carried 
from the track to the hospital. 

Segar, not daring to leave him alone even 
for a minute, stayed by Skinner’s bedside 
during the days before his life drained away. 
By his vigil there Segar at least succeeded 
in assuring the silence of the other man; and 
also he had opportunity for a word now 
and then with Skinner, who told him a 
thing which crystallized the fat man’s over- 


SUDDEN FEAR 
(Continued from page 74) 


powering fears. The horse which had kicked 
Skinner was named Bright Orange. The boy 
who rode it was a veteran of the tracks, of 
whom it was said that he could make a 
horse perform when he chose. His name 
was Hasper. 

“And him and Dickey were just like 
that,” the injured man told Segar, with a 
saturnine grin. “It looks to me like Dick- 
ey’s on the job.” 

It looked so to Segar too. 

When Skinner was gone, the fat man felt 
himself very much alone. Dyer and Skin- 
ner had been in some fashion bulwarks be- 
tween him and the wrath of the disgraced 
jockey—but Dyer was gone, Skinner was gone ; 
the trail must be clear to his own door. 


he his extremity, Segar adopted the expe- 


dient of flight. Doing so, he sacrificed 
little, since before Skinner died, he had for 
months been losing those profitable contacts 
which, at one time, had promised to make 
him a wealthy man. When, after Skinner’s 
death, he came to appraise his possessions, 
they were startlingly few. He was an old 
man, and he felt older than his age. He 
had moments when he pitied himself most 
profoundly, but this pity was not sufficient 
to paralyze his fear, and his sense of the 
injustice of the world was not strong enough 
to nerve him to wait for Dickey’s coming. 

Within a fortnight after Skinner’s death 
he closed his office, sold at a sacrifice those 
objects which he treasured, and withdrew 
himself into obscurity. 

He evinced a certain shrewdness in this 
flight of his. Dickey, he thought, was a 
man of the race-tracks, a follower of the 
bangtails; he would be where running horses 
had their swift encounters. Such localities, 
then, it was necessary for Segar to avoid. 

He turned to New England. When horses 
raced there, it was between the shafts of 
light sulkies and with drivers sitting on their 
tails instead of riders crouched upon their 
necks: Segar went to Boston. Dickey was 
not likely to look for him there. 

The fat old man, grown fatter now, sought 
retired lodgings and an inconspicuous living. 


But it is one of the rules of life that a 
man cannot stand still; so soon as he ceases 
to go forward, he must retrograde. 

Segar’s shrewd mentality was failing him; 
his round soft body was become the rounder, 
and softer too; and his soul, which in success 
had been secure and strong, was weakened 
by the insidious and persistent poison of 
fear, which Dickey had planted there. 

He lived five years in one, and ten years 
in the next; and all that he had, slipped 
from between his fingers, which were become 
too fat and nerveless to grip and hold. By 
and by, without any resolution on his part, 
and almost without knowing it, he came 
back to New York. He became a shabby 
old man upon a street-corner, his hand out- 
stretched, babbling dull appeal to passers-by. 

Dickey passed his corner one evening, and 
old Segar’s senses were so muddled that he 
failed to recognize the younger man. But 
Dickey recognized Segar, cried his name, and 
Segar knew him then. 

Segar looked ‘at the young man for a 
moment, too dull to be afraid. He said 
helplessly: “Oh! It’s you, Dickey!” 

Dickey stared at him. “Say—what’s hap- 
pened to you, old man?” he demanded. 

Segar wagged his head. “You found me,” 
he confessed. “All right, then.” 

Dickey laughed uneasily. “Found you?” 
he protested. 

“You got Dyer,” said Segar, “and Skinner. 
I’ve been expecting you.” 

Dickey was a moment in remembering. 
“Oh!” he cried, enlightened at last, “You 
did do something to Blue Star! Is that 
what you’re trying to say?” And at Segar’s 
mute admission, Dickey exclaimed: “Lord, 
old man! I’d almost forgotten that! I had 
to live, and I got a job and I’ve got along 
pretty good.” 

He hesitated, and surveyed the other; and 
his tone was abruptly full of pity. “Say, 
Mr. Segar,” he urged, “come and have dinner 
with me. You look as though you'd been 
up against it. Maybe I can fix something 
up for you!” 

And in a fashion almost protective, he 
took poor fat old Segar by the arm. 
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TWENTY-SECOND 


(Continued from 


P and down the street: rumors flew fast. 

Larry Crandall had disappeared, one 
story had it. He had taken the funds of 
the bank. Some one had gone down to the 
Tyler to see old Crandall, and reported him 
frantic with worry. He had denied responsi- 
bility for any of Larry’s acts, but had agreed 
under the insistence of Bloomburg, and Dr. 
Myers of Immanuel, to meet the depositors 
whom the minister and the dance-hall keeper 
had informally represented. There was go- 
ing to be a whale of a row at the meeting. 
Repetition augmented report until by evening 
every little shop and office in the neighbor- 
hood buzzed with angry omen. 

The closing of the Wabash would have 
meant nothing to me had not old Margaret 
Dawson, who had known my grandmother 
in the pioneering days of Chicago, telephoned 
me a request to attend the meeting. “All 
my money was in the Wabash,” she told me 
quaveringly. I called Gertrude Finley for 
more information than Margaret had. “Oh, 
yes, I know all about it,” she said, and 
tried to laugh. “I’ve lost my trip abroad, 
but that doesn’t matter when you think of 
what some others have lost in it. No, I 
don’t believe there’s much use in going, but 
I'll meet you there.” 


E met at the corner where the bank 
loomed dark, and walked up the ave- 
nue to Immanuel Church. “It’s hit nearly 
everyone around here,” Gertrude told me. “I 
don’t mind the big fellows. They’ll find a 
way out. There’s the traffic policeman at the 
corner, though, who’s been saving to buy 
furniture for a home. He’s going to be 
married next month. There’s old Mrs. 
Cellinati, who’s been scraping money to- 
gether to buy a membership in an old peo- 
ple’s home. There’s the mother of the little 
girl in my room who’s trying to save enough 
to take them both to Arizona, because she 
thinks she could get work out there and 
Dorothy would get well. There’s the poor 
old cobbler—you remember Garvin, don’t 
you ?—who’s been saving for the first pay- 
ment on a home for Elsie and himself. 
Elsie’s been working in the bank, and he 
thought they could make the grade. Now 
her job’s gone, and his money. It’s the same 
story all over the neighborhood. The little 
people are paying for the big fellow’s fling.” 
“Don’t you think the old man will do 
something to pull the bank through?” 
“David Crandall? You don’t know him, 
do you? I went to him once when I was 
trying to raise a blanket fund for the use 
of the open-air room. He froze me so I 
felt I needed the blankets myself. No, I 
shouldn’t hope for anything from him.” 
We turned in to the church parlor, to find 
a crowd already there, a heaped assemblage 
of human beings drawn together only by 
the circumstance of a common loss, a com- 
mon fear. In one corner a_ half-dozen 
Italians talked excitedly; in another a group 
of well-dressed men, evidently from Motor 
Row down the street, held a session of omi- 
nous import. Gertrude Finley pointed out 
to me a pale woman who held a paler child 
tightly by the hand. “No Arizona for her 
this winter,” she said. At the other side of 
the room sat an old man shaking as if with 
palsy, his weary eyes asking for a hope no 
one could give him. Three women, more 
vivid than the rest in tawdry finery, laughed 
overloudly as they conversed. Dr. Myers, 
grown old in kindly service, looked toler- 
antly and pityingly down from his desk on 
its slightly raised platform as he seemed to 
check off the toll of loss not in dollars but 
in dreams. More than anyone else there he 
knew what the disaster meant to the crowd 
before him; but it was to the man beside 
him that the crowd looked, for he was 
Bloomburg, last of the barons of Twenty- 
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second Street. “I’m representing some of 
the stockholders,” he explained, “but I’m 
with the depositors, and don’t you ever for- 
get it.” 

“Same old oily Oliver,” a big man near 
us, who looked as if he might have been a 
police officer, grunted. “He can muster just 
enough stock to make a roar, but not enough 
to beat Crandall.” 

“It’s all up to Crandall,” observed Perry, 
who kept the restaurant back of the bank. 

“It would be,” a woman’s voice said. 
Her tone was low, but there was a lashing 
scorn in its vibrancy which rasped across 
the space around her. There was, too, a 
stress of emotion in it which reminded me 
of something heard some other time, some 
other place, and I turned a little to look at 
her. She was: sitting back in her chair, her 
small hat well down over her face, and 
although it was warm in the room, the 
collar of her sable coat held close to her 
throat. All that I could really see of her 
was her nose and mouth, but something in 
the quirk of her lips clicked a ball on the 
table of my old reportorial memory. “Know 
her?” I whispered to Gertrude Finley. 

She studied her furtively. “I used to,” 
she said. “If she'd talk again, I think I 
could place her. I don’t know her coat, 
though,” she added. “It’s the most opulent 
I've ever seen outside a State Street window. 
Do you know her?” 

“I think I do.” I tried to catch her eye, 
but I had the impression that she was de- 
liberately avoiding our attention. She was 
certainly out of the picture of the crowd in 
the almost overwhelming expensiveness of 
her appearance, and yet there was about her 
an elusive resemblance to the overloud, over- 
dressed women whose voices rose above the 
angry hum of talk. I knew that I knew 
her, but I couldn’t quite place her, for I 
was making the mistake of trying to locate 
her in a time later than the one which 
would have set her for me. Where had I 
seen her? Somewhere back in my newspa- 
pering. Gold Coast? Perhaps. There was 
a quality of drama in her, though, which 
suggested more vivid background. But where? 


WAS still striving to identify her when 

an old man pushed an uncertain way 
through the crowded room toward the open 
window beneath which Gertrude Finley sat. 
“Are you sick, Mr. Garvin?” she asked, ris- 
ing at sight of the pallid gray face. 

“Not in my body,” he said unsteadily. 

“Have you lost much?” she asked him. 

“Everything.” He flung out his work- 
worn hands helplessly. 

“It’s dreadful,” she told him; then, moved 
by his despair, sought to comfort him. 
“You're not all alone, though, like some of 
the people who've lost their money. You’ve 
Elsie.” 


“Tt’s Elsie I’ve lost. She’s gone.” 

“Gone!” She looked at him as if in 
question of his sanity. “Where?” 

“With him.” 


“With him? Who is he?” 

“Why, with Crandall—Lawrence Crandall.” 

“Mr. Garvin, are you sure?” 

“She left me a note. I found it yester- 
day. I came around to the bank. They 
weren't either of them there. I thought 
maybe— Well, I waited. I came again 
today, and then I knew they were gone for 
good. She wont come back now ever.” 

“Oh, it can’t be,” Gertrude Finley cried, 
and I knew she was thinking of the brown- 
eyed, tight-curled child who had once looked 
up at her from an invalid’s chair in the 
open-air room of the Moseley. “Elsie 
wouldn’t do that.” 

“Yes’m, she’s done it,” her father said 
dully. “She’s gone with him.” 








“Do you know where?” 
“T hear he’s gone to Mexico.” 
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Built by fie 
Satanic Majesty 1 


[% Segovia, the beautiful and ancient city 
of Spain, even his Satanic Majesty once 
felt the lure of romance. 

The story goes that Satan, who was 
madly in love with a frail Segovian maid, 
vowed to build her a bridge in one night, 
so she might be saved the labor of toiling 
daily to the river Clamores with her buck- 
ets. In return, she must promise to be his. 
Pleased with the idea of an aqueduct and 
confident that Satan could not win, she 
accepted the proposal. 

The next day, at dawn, the rash maiden was amazed 
and horrified to see the promised bridge, a colossal struc- 
ture, towering grey and ghostly through the mists, zig- 
zagging over hill and dale and across the deep valley 
below the city. 

Then she saw Satan, grinning with satisfaction. But 
later he was to be disappointed, so the legend continues. 
The Bishop of Segovia ruled that since two stones were 
missing from the bridge at break of day, the conditions 
had not been fulfilled and the maiden need not marry 
the devil after all. 

While Satan lost, Segovia gained, and the great aque- 
duct which still carries water to the city is known to 
this day as the Devil’s Bridge. 

Historical records of this famous aqueduct are as full 
of interest as the old legend that gave the structure its 
name. Built by the Romans, it is one of the marvelous 
engineering feats of antiquity, spanning a distance of 
ten miles from the Fuente Fria to the gates of Segovia. 
The immense granite blocks of which it is constructed 
are held in place without mortar or clamps. It is sup- 
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ported by one hundred and nineteen arches, some ninety- 
three feet in height. Thirty-five of these arches were 
demolished by the Moors during their siege of the city, 
early in the eleventh century, and restored two hundred 
years later. 

So the Devil’s Bridge has stood throughout the ages, 


one of the famous monuments of Spain, majestic in 
its simplicity, impressive in its unique construction, 
and a reminder of an era far more remote than the 


medieval. 

All over the world, the traveler will find many such 
impressive monuments, which are lasting tributes to the 
skill and patience of the builders of ancient times. His- 
tory and legend combine to give them the glamour of 
romantic association and to make real for the modern 
visitor the wonders of other civilizations. 

Modern transportation facilities make swift and com- 
fortable travel possible for everyone. Take advantage 
of these opportunities, in order not to miss the share 
of the world’s interest and romance which is the rightful 
heritage of every individual. 
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“What were you saying?” The voice of 
the woman in sables rang out imperiously 
as she thrust herself toward old Garvin. 
“Did you say your girl’s gone with Larry 
Crandall ?” 

“Yes’m.” He looked at her without re- 
sentment, too overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude of his grief to combat her curiosity. 
“She’s gone.” 

“Gone?” Her jeweled hand lifted to her 
throat. “With a Crandall! How'd she come 
to know him, Garvin?” 

“She worked in the bank.” 

“The dirty dog! Why, she’s nothing but 
a kid. She aint more than twenty, is she?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Twenty-two. We're getting old. Re- 
member me, Garvin?” She pushed back the 
sables from her face, and on the instant I 
saw the girl in red chiffon who had faced 
John Wheeler in championship of Katie 
Gresham. “Mabel Hurd!” I wanted to 
shout; but old Garvin, preoccupied in sor- 
row, shook his head. 

“No’m,” he said. 

She turned to Gertrude Finley as if she 
were about to say her name, then, with a 
shrug, drew her coat around her. “I knew 





Mr. Garvin a long time ago,” she said with 
a touch of grand whanner. “I knew Elsie 
when she was a little girl.” 

“So did I,’ Gertrude said. There were 


tears in her eyes at the thought of the | 


child’s folly. “I knew her the eight years 
she went to the Moseley.” 

“You’re Miss Finley?” She looked Ger- 
trude straight in the eye, as if defying her 
to give her recognition. “I’m Mrs. Dunstan— 
Mrs. Alvord Dunstan.” It was a name for 
conjuring in the new Chicago of leaping | 
fortunes. Dunstan had made a pile some- 
where up in the bush country of Canada, 
had brought it to the city by the lake, and 
had doubled and trebled it in the space of 
a decade. “I’in a stockholder in the Wa- 
bash,” the woman who had been Mabel 
Hurd said as if in explanation of her pres- 
ence. 

“I see,” said Gertrude Finley. By the 
steadiness of her voice I knew that she too 
had known Mabel Hurd, and was telling 
her that she was going to play her game 
with her. If she wanted forgetfulness of the 
girl who had helped Garvin to keep his 
child, back in the days when poverty had 
sought to take Elsie from him, she was go- 
ing to have it as far as Gertrude was con- 
cerned. Mrs. Alvord Dunstan was going to 
stay Mrs. Dunstan to the end of the chap- 
ter. “You're on the other side of the fence, 
I’m afraid,” Gertrude said to her. “You 
can’t know what this loss means to the peo- 
ple here tonight.” 

“Can't I?” The woman’s mouth tightened | 
into bitterness. “I have the curse of a good | 





memory,” she said, then turned back to Gar- 
vin. “Why don’t you go after her?” she 
demanded of him. 

“I can’t,” he said listlessly. 

“Why not?” | 

“I’m not sure where she’s gone, and—” | 

“You can find out.” 

“It all takes money, and all I had—” 

“Tl give you money. You can’t leave 
her down there with him. He'll get tired | 
of her, and then what'll happen? My God, | 
man, you can’t let your child sink into the | 
hell-holes of the border towns? You've got 
to go after her!” 

“How'd I ever find her?” 

“But—” 

“He’s young, and rich, and I’m old, and | 
poor. I’ve never been anywhere for twenty- 
ye a What could I do against him?” | 

“ ut—” i 


HE chairman’s gavel came down thud- | 

dingly. “The meeting will come to or- 
der,” he said. Above the murmur of voices 
rose the cry of the woman in sables. “You'll | 
have to go.” And old Garvin’s hopeless, 


“I couldn’t do anything,” before the gavel | L 
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where keen delight rewards 
each day’s adventuring 


Across the Pacific the alluring countries of the an- 
cient East offer you a multitude of fresh experiences. 
Go now. 

Select the cities or countries which most interest 
you, or make the complete trip and see Japan, China, i 
the Philippines. fa\ 

You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong (: = 
Kong and Manila. Each port different in character \j}s’ 
and in its appeal to the traveler. 

Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and 
modern progressiveness, China, her ancient cities. 
Manila, a bit of old Spain in a tropical setting. 

Here is the op nity for new vacation adven- 
tures at but small expense. Roundtrip fareto Manila 
and return by way pr and China as low as $750 
per capita. (Include Honolulu if you choose.) First | 
cabin accommodations and meals are included. ' 

Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest | 
interest. Liberal stopovers at any port with identical accom- 
aeons on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private 
yacht. 


You sail-on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of 
ships. Broad of beam and steady. Luxurious and expertly 





seryed. You sleep in a bed, not a berth. Rest or relax on iY 
wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. ¢ y} "whe 
A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San pe 


Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the $ OV 
World. From Boston and New York fortnightly sailings me 
via Havana, Panama and California. From Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles fortnightly sailings for Boston and New York. 
An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, China 
and Manila. 
For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


32 Broadway ......-. New York Dime Bank Buildi o «© © ee Danek 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 110 S. Dearborn Street «+ Chicago, Il. 
1018 Bessemer Bidg. . . Pittsb Pa. 101 Bourse Bldg. . . . Philadel Pa. 
177 State Street. . . . n, Mass. 514 W.SixthS:. . . Los es. if. 
Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 
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Baggage loss doesnt 


mean financial loss 
F YOU carry de- 


pendable insurance 
on your baggage and 
contents you are pro- 
tected against the 
high cost of replace- 
ment in such events 
as transportation ac- 
cidents, fire, or theft. 














North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance is 
readily obtainable and 
costs very little. Any 
North America Agent 
will tell you how to use 
it to best advantage. Or 
the attached coupon will 
bring you full informa- 
tion, without obligation. 


























Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. R-9 
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Everybody 
Travels | 


In bygone days only the | 
wealthy could travel and they 
didn’t enjoy it. The traveler | 
needed lots of money, lots of | 
time and lots of energy. | 

| 
| 


But the old order has changed 
and today everyone travels and 
everyone enjoys it. Trips to 
distant lands are within the fi- 
nancial reach of all; twentieth 
century engineering has made 
transportation rapid and com- 
fortable; hotels and travel organ- 
izations save your energy in 
every possible way. 


Don’t wonder and worry about 
the trip you’d like to take. 
Write any of the travel adver- | 
tisers in these pages telling them | 
what you want to do. They'll | 
tell you the best way to do it and | 
make all arrangements for you. 


descended again. “Order,” people began to 
insist, and the Mrs. Dunstan, who ha 
been Mabel Hurd of Twenty-second Street, 
shrugged back into her chair. 

“We're here,’ Dr. Myers was saying 
gently; “to strive for order out of chaos. 
Let’s do all we can to hasten the proceed- 
ings toward the vital point of determining 
just what this condition means to the de- 
positors. To that end I shall introduce Mr. 
David Crandall so that he can tell you just 
what the directors found in the books of 
the bank.” 

He moved to make place for the ‘tall old 
man who seemed to dominate the room as 
he rose. David Crandall had changed but 
little in outward appearance from what he 
had been in the time when he ran the 
Wabash. The old hawk-like gleam in his 
eyes, the old vulpine rimming of his mouth 
marked intensification rather than diminution 
of his traits.. In knowledge of what his 
power meant to each and every one of them, 
the men and women of the crowd leaned 
forward a little as he began to speak. I 
saw that Mabel Hurd was watching him 
with an interest of unveiled hostility, the 
fires of hate burning in her hard blue eyes, 
and I wondered what old grudge had goaded 
her to such association with the Crandalls 
as her ownership of stock in their bank in- 
ferred. Whatever it was, it kept her the old 
man’s enemy, and she listened to his smooth- 
ly running discourse with evident contempt. 


HE bank’s affairs were, he admitted, in 
bad shape, in very bad shape. It would 
take months to untangle them at all. He 
could not be certain how much the deposi- 
tors would be able to get back, but he must 
counsel patience. Nothing was to be won 
by combat. The directors would do every- 
thing in their power to secure everything 
possible for those who had money in the 
bank. Some day there would be something, 
he could not say how much, but something. 
In the meantime, though, there was nothing. 
At the word a babel of sound arose, men 
and women shouting protest at him. “We 
are doing all we can,’ he managed to say 
above the din. 

“Does that mean,” Bloomburg asked him, 
“that the depositors will be favored over the 
stockholders ?” 

“IT cannot say,” Crandall turned to him. 
“All the directorate can do now is determine 
the exact status of the institution. Until we 
have checked on the outstanding loans we 
can decide nothing.” 

Like a fog coming up from a swamp, 
despair floated over the faces that looked 
up at Crandall. What would twenty, 
thirty, even forty cents on a dollar mean in 
a year from the day to most of them, com- 
pared to the dollar then? Between stretched 
long, dreary wastes of broken hopes, of 
murdered dreams, of thwarted plans, of 
want, and poverty. The inertia of hope- 
lessness seemed to drift over the crowd only 
to be broken sharply by a woman’s query. 
Mabel Hurd, holding close to her the sables 
of her security as Mrs. Alvord Dunstan, had 
risen. “Does that mean,” she asked Cran- 
dall, “that the bank is making every effort 
to bring Mr. Lawrence Crandall back—from 
Mexico ?” 

Something in her pose of authority must 
have caught Crandall’s attention. He turned 
to her sharply. “You are—?” he asked 
suavely but his eyes narrowed. 

“Mrs. Dunstan. Mrs. Alvord Dunstan. 
One of the stockholders.” 


“Oh!” His smile for her was ready, but 
his eyes deepened vigilantly. Bloomburg 
shifted his place to see her. had the 


thought that some rumor must have come 
to him of Mrs. Dunstan’s older identity, for 
he was maneuvering to study her. “Mr. 
Lawrence Crandall’s presence is not neces- 
sary to the analysis of the bank situation,” 
Crandall told her. 




















“IT don’t agree with you.” She was try- 
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ing to keep her voice down, but excitement 
rang in it. 

“If it becomes necessary—” 

“It’s necessary now. Don’t you know 
where he is?” 

“No.” 


“You could find him.” 

“If he’s in Mexico—as you have said— 
that might be difficult.” 

“Not for the president of the Tyler Na- 
tional.” 

“May I ask, Mrs. Dunstan,” Crandall 
said, his voice rising to match her own, 
“whether you’re representing the depositors 
or your own stock ?” 

“I’m representing my own stock,” she 
flung back. “It’s liable, isn’t it, for their 
deposits ?” 

“That has not yet been settled.” 

“Well, if the stockholders agree to pay 
the deposits, that makes it all their affair, 
doesn’t it?” 

“If the directorate agrees. 
is in the future.” 

“Why does it have to be? Who are the 
stockholders? You, and I, and Bloomburg. 
We're here. Why can’t we settle it now?” 

“It’s out of the question,” he said sharply 
“There are a hundred matters to be adjusted 
before that can be considered.” He was 
scowling down in effort to see her better. 
“That is a matter for a directors’ meeting. 
There will be one at the bank in the morn- 
ing, which you will be invited to attend. 
We'll have another depositors’ meeting next 


That, however, 


week. In the meantime—” He spread out 
his hands in repetition of his plea for 
patience. 


“Are you going to bring your son back?” 

“I do not know where he is.” 

“If you did, would you bring him?” 

“To be sure.” 

“You lie,” she said, and with the words 
the gate of her self-control opened and the 
flood of her temper rushed out. In the 
flash of it Mrs. Dunstan, Mrs. Alvord Dun- 
stan, of the Drive, of pearls and sables, of 
ambitions and inhibitions, was gone, and the 
Mabel Hurd of the old Bloomburg’s, the 
girl who had faced police inspectors and 
coroners, had come back to life. With her 
coat flung open and her arms akimbo, she 
shoved her way up to the little platform, 
thrusting herself past gentle-faced old Dr 
Myers to stand between Bloomburg and 
Crandall. “You know me now, don’t you?” 
she asked both of them. 


LOOMBURG gave the chuckle of the 

man who has found the irony of life 
its best salt. ‘Hello, Mabel,” he said, his 
eyes gleaming in appreciation of the situ- 
tion. Crandall watched her with frankly 
puzzled wonder. He didn’t know her, that 
was evident. Whatever her grudge against 
him was, it was not so close to him that he 
recognized her. She went closer to him as 
she saw that he had not placed her. “Are 
you going to bring back your son?” 

“I do not know where he is,” he repeated, 
but a vague fear had crept into his voice. 
“This is not to the point,” he hurried to 
add. “We'll get this all worked out. The 
meeting is adjourned,” he declared, con- 
scious of the tense interest in the faces of 
the crowd. 

“The meeting is not adjourned,” Bloom- 
burg said. “These people came here, Cran- 
dall, to see what they were going to get of 
their rights. The money that’s gone is their 
money. You haven’t any business passing 
it off this way. You're going to stay for 
the finish. The lady here”—his eyes 
twinkled as they turned back toward Mabel 
Hurd—“has a constructive suggestion. She 
seems to know what she’s talking about. 
The situation’s this,” he told the crowd: 
“Crandall holds fifty-one per cent of the 
stock of the Wabash. I hold five. Mrs. 
Dunstan has managed to buy in the past 
ten years forty-four. Mrs. Dunstan offers— 
and I’m with her on it—to make good your 
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deposits. Crandall doesn’t seem to want 
to make the promise now. Later he may— 
see the light. 
that Larry Crandall can help to straighten 
out the mess by his return. Is that it?” 
he asked the woman beside him. 

“No,” she said. “We'll get the bank end 
of it fixed. That isn’t why I want him 
brought back.” 

“Then why?” Crandall whirled on her. 

“Are you going to bring him?” 


NDER the threat of her hard eyes and 

the knowledge that he stood exposed to 
the men and women who had banked in 
the Wabash, the old man flared into wrath. 
“No,” he snarled. 

“You wont?” Before her rage the last 
barrier went down. Just as she had loosed 
the torrent of her billingsgate on the police 
when they had taken Katie Gresham, just 
as she had poured out the storm of her rag- 
ing grief when they had found her with 
the dead girl in her arms, she once more 
rushed into wild and terrible invective. Men 
and women craned forward to see her, to 
hear her as she flung at old David Cran- 
dall the force of her hate. Some of them 
listened with horror, others with enjoyment. 
Bloomburg, solidly impassive, seemed to give 
her slight heed. He was watching Cran- 
dall, who was as ashen as old Garvin as he 
stood before the tide of the woman’s de- 
nunciation. “Hypocrite!” 
“Do yoy think we don’t know what you 
are? There are enough of us here to tell 
the world what we know about you. I 
know enough to swamp you, don’t 1? And 
I'm going to tell it!” 

“You can’t tell anything,” he said stead- 
ily, “without incriminating yourself.” 

“You mean letting them know I was 
Mabel Hurd? I don’t care, I tell you. I 
thought I cared till I came here tonight and 
heard that your youngest son has taken 
away with him a little girl I used to know, 


a girl whose father’s too poor, now that | 


his little money’s gone in your bank, to 
follow her and save her. I know what'll 
happen to her. He'll leave her just as your 
oldest son left Katie Gresham, and she'll go 
down to the hell where Katie went. I told 
you the day after Katie died that I'd get 
you. I told you that she was the only thing 
in all the world I’d ever loved. I knew 
what you'd done to her. She was a kid up 
in that little Michigan town when she met 
your son. Didn't I live in the next house 
to her? Hadn’t I gone to school with her? 
Hadn't I always known her? And she was 
good, she was good, I tell you! 

‘He wanted to marry her, and you 
wouldn’t let him, and they ran away, and 
you went after them, and brought him 
back, and left her alone in a strange town. 
She went to the bad, but it was your fault, 
I say. Then she drifted down here to 
Twenty-second Street, and he met her again, 
and he wanted to take her out of the life, 
but you found it out, and you went to her, 
and threatened to have her put in jail if 
she had anything to do with him. You had 
her arrested, didn’t you? And you hounded 
her, and you got old Dumarest to hound | 
her over there on Federal Street. Didn't 
he, Bloomburg? And it got too much for 
her, and she shot herself that night over on 
the floor of Bloomburg’s. I held her, here 
in my arms, when she was dying, and the 
last thing she said in this world was your 
son’s name. That’s what you did to her, and 
now your youngest son is doing it to an- 
other girl, to the kid I used to know. I 
thought that it wouldn’t be anything to me 
any more what the Crandalls did, but I 
couldn’t stand thinking of that kid going 
through what Katie did. That’s why I'm 
asking you to bring him back. Are you go- 
ing to do it?” 





“JT don’t know where he is,” he said 
brokenly. 
“I do,” Bloomburg said. “I’ve had a 


Mrs. Dunstan has an idea | 


she cast at him. - 
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Diawn by the broad white rib- 
bon of foam that marks the path of 
the graceful Matoto, the Ha- 
waiian Islands have moved 376 
hours nearer the coast of Califor- 
nia. You may now speed from the 
Golden Gate to Honolulu in only 
four days. 

This startling achievementin the 
maritime development of the Pa- 
cific and its most glorious islands, 
marks the first year in service of the 
great Matoto — the largest and 
swiftest passenger ship 
everbuiltinthe United J 
States. There is no Fi 
more luxurious ship 
afloat. Designed ex- j 
clusively for first-class 
passengers—650 of 
them! Every refine- 
ment of famous hotels 
is embodied in this 
splendid new ship. 


and her sisters” 
“THE SHIPS THAT svi 





Library on the MaLoto 


Matson line 


THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 


hawali 


MAIL THE COUPON TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 





This yacht-like liner is the latest 
addition toa famous fleet devoted to 
the service of Hawaii and the is- 


lands of the South Seas. 


romance? — 


expense tours from $270. 


Matson Navigation Co., Please send illustrated literature on a trip to Hawaii. 
Here is 4c in stamps to cover mailing literature especially prepared for use in schools. 


é Name — —_ Address 
215 Market St. $35 Fifth Ave. 140 So. ‘Dearborn St, s10 W. Sixth St. 
San Francisco New York Chicago Los Angeles 





Haven’t 
you ever longed to face the setting 
sun on one of these ships bound for 
Malolo, Maui, Mat- 
sonia, Manoa, Wilhelmina, Lur- 
line, Sierra, Sonoma, Ventura. 
Gonow. All your favorite sports 
await you in a delightfully new en- 
vironment. The cost is low —all- 


Oneormoresailings 
i] every week from San 
i Francisco. The Ma- 3 
LOLOsailsevery second 
Saturday. Also regular 
sailings from Seattle. 
Write our nearest 
office as shown below 
orask any tourist agen - 
cy for literature and 
complete particulars. 


1319 Fourth Ave. 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


| By CUNARD - ANCHOR new oil burners; 
nes include hotels, guides, drives, fees 


125 days $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 
8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days 
Japan and China, Manila, Java, Burma, 
option 17 days India, Ceylon, Egypt 


Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre, 


Europe stop-over. 

24th Mediterranean Cruise 

Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. 


























The Best Time to Visit 


Fortnightly 
Service 
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Ships 
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Tropical LAMPORT & 
Voyaging! 


All outside rooms. 
Swimming 


pool. Whetisfying meals. 
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Aiso calls northbound at Santos and Trinidad 
S.S. VOLTAIRE, VANDYCK, 
VAUBAN ASD VESTRIS 


26 Broadway, New York, or local agent 
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Hello 
Everybody! 
This is | 
Johnnie. Walker 
Speaking! 














“Surprising how many people 
buy my cigarettes and say — 
“My, that’s some cigarette, 
where can I buy it?’’ 


Try any first class shop and see 
for yourself what I mean—only” 


| twelve years. 





20c for 20 


; 


C I Extremely Mild 


—_—— 














FREE?) 
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GUITAR 
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Natives Do 
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furnished. No delay. terms. A postcard will do. ACT! 
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asia Woolworth Bidg., Dept. veh etn N.Y. 
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wire that he crossed into Mexico this morn- 
ing—with a girl.” 

“How can I bring him?” The old man’s 
cry was real. “He's deserted me. He’s put 
me in this after the years I’ve been building 
for him. I can do nothing.” 

“Do you want him back?” 


RIDE of place struggled with affection 

for his son in the old man’s soul. Then, 
perhaps because he remembered Larry Cran- 
dall as a little boy just as Mabel Hurd 
remembered Elsie Garvin as a little girl, af- 
fection won. ‘ “No,” he said. “I don’t want 
him to go to prison.” He turned to the 
crowd in the room. “Do you?” he asked 
them. 

“They don’t want anything but their 
money,” Bloomburg said. “Why don’t you 
promise the depositors that they get it all?” 

“I—” Crandall hesitated. 

“Oh, yes, you. can,” Bloomburg'§ said. 
“There'll be something on the loans for the 
stockholders, and if Mabel and I are satis- 
fied, you—” 

“All right,” Crandall said. 

Bloomburg made the announcement cas- 
ually. “You'll all get yours,” he told them, 
then handed a yellow slip to Mabel Hurd. 
“He’s there,” he said. 

She read it, then glanced at her platinum 
and diamond wrist watch. “Garvin and I'll 
have time to make the ten o’clock to San 
Antonio,” she said. Her hard eyes roved 
the crowd for the cobbler. “Come here,” 
she bade him. 

“What about Mr. 
Bloomburg asked. 

“T’ll call him from the station,” she said. 
“Al’s trained,” she told him with a gamin- 
ish grin. “If he wasn’t,” she added, “I guess 
I’d be without a happy home for the mess 
I’ve made tonight. It took me twelve years 
to forget I’d been Mabel Hurd,” she told 
him, “and in twelve minutes I forgot the 
We're getting old, Bloom- 


Alvord Dunstan?” 


burg.” 

“Sure,” he said easily. 

“Old crowd all gone?” 

“All gone.” 

“Where ?” 

“All over.” 

“I see.” Her eyes narrowed. “A little 
bit of Twenty-second Street on every street 


| now.” 
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“Just about,” he agreed. 

“It’s the way of the world.” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Come on, Garvin. Snap into it.” She 
glanced at her watch as the old cobbler 
came close to her. “We're going to get 
Elsie. Good-by, Bloomburg.” She glanced 
scornfully at Crandall, who watched her with 
brooding eyes, then turned to the minister. 
“By, Doctor,” she told him. was a 
long time getting to your church, wasn’t I?” 

She swept out, with Garvin trailing meek- 
ly in her wake, to the limousine at the 
curbstone. “There'll be plenty of trouble in 
Laredo,” Bloomburg said, “when Mabel gets 
there.” 

“Plenty,” Crandall said grimly. 


H® was still standing on’ the platform 
watching the crowd surge outward 
from the church parlors when the car of 
Mrs. Dunstan, Mrs. Alvord Dunstan, was 
held by the traffic lights on the avenue at 
Twenty-second Street. Gertrude Finley and 
I came abreast of it as it waited. Back of 
the shining glass of the tonneau we saw the 
gray face of a broken old man and the 
hard face of a woman who had won a game 
but lost all else in the darkened space to 
the westward that had been the Terrible 
Tract. I said it to Gertrude Finley as the 
motor leaped forward at the green flash of 
the lights. ; 

“No,” she said, “she’s kept her kindness 
and her courage. Even the Twenty-second 
Streets can’t always kill those.” There was 
the ring of conviction in the little teacher’s 
voice, but the glint of tears shone in her 
eyes as the lights shifted to orange. I knew 
she was thinking, as old John Wheeler had 
once thought, what the Mabel Hurds of the 
world might be if a power, older and strong- 
er than Crandall, wider and stronger than 
the district, had not marked them for its 
own. The wise charity of the city night 
engulfed us as the last of the wild women 
whirled past the boundaries of the neigh- 
borhood she had helped to make known 
from Portland to Pernambuco, from Hobo- 
ken to Hongkong. In its gray mistiness 
Twenty-second Street was timeless, placeless, 
a road of infinite evil, of infinite misery, of 
infinite pain, but set with white milestones 
of infinite struggle marking the way to some 
infinite good. 


A LITTLE CLOWN LOST 


(Continued from page 47) 


at her standing on the hearth leaning her 
head against the mantel. 

“Now you stay tucked-up snug in your 
covers, Phebe, in the mornin’. It’ll be cold 
till after sunup. I'll come in an’ start a 
blaze, an’ when the room’s nice an’ warm, 
you can get up. I'll have breakfast ready.” 

“I’m a-goin’ to git up an’ he’p you cook 
breakfast, Shep. I’m a shame an’ a disgrace 
an’ that’s a fact.” 

“No, no, Phebe, you mustn’t. You are 
my guest. Don’t you see? An’ besides, I 
like to do things for you.” 

“Oh, do you, Shep? I’m like that too 
about you. I been jist crazy to do things 
for you, only I never seed much I could do. 
It made me feel so ornery an’ sad.” 

“Well, good night, Phebe!” His voice 
was gentle, and he dropped his eyes. 

“Good night, Shep!” She bit her lower 
lip under her small white teeth, her face 
tense and drawn, the outer corners of her 
eyes and her mouth tightened with emo- 
tional strain. 


NEXT day he shrank from the unpleasant 
subject of her going away. She let him 
build her fire and cook the breakfast, but 
after that she took charge of household af- 
fairs. He pottered about outside most _of 
the morning, splitting kindling and cutting 
wood, grinding cornmeal in a hand-mill 


down at the stable, killing a half-wild de- 
scendant of the Tideboy poultry flock for 
dinner. In the afternoon, locking up the 
house, they went out across the fields in the 
sun. 

Frost had touched the persimmons, and 
they were dimly golden globes of granular 
sweetness all streaked with silver at their 
tops. There were still chinquapins, minia- 
ture chestnuts, peeping, black-eyed and 
provocative, from their prickly burrs, and 
delicious beyond words to young appetites 
whetted by walking and running in the 
open air. Autumn field larks and coveys 
of quail rose with thrilling whirring sudden- 
ness from the grass, so that often Phebe 
seized his arm in tiny feigned fright, smil- 
ing up at him a moment later to show she 
wasn’t very scared after all. 

This out here was the hermit boy’s king- 
dom—the fields, the branch with the brown 
pebbly bottom that streamed in a wavy 
line between a double row of trees all across 
the Tideboy place, the big woods down be- 
yond the plantation, by Abancourt Bayou, 
extending for miles; every dim path, every 
fallen tree that gave a lucky crossing of the 
bayou, every deep place in the water that 
was good for white perch, every shallow 
rapid that was good for striped trout, all 
the silent brooding sloughs where grass grew 
tall and wild ducks came when ice was in 
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the North, every piney hillside where red 
fox-squirrel ran—this was his kingdom, and 
here at any rate he was assured, masterful, 


radiant. It had been for him a solitary 
kingdom; now he had a consort. 

Breathless and of few words, they fared 
on through the woods, their eyes wide open, 
holding hands and swinging them up and 
down when the way was broad enough for 
two abreast. The old man of the road, hid- 
den by their happiness, was forgotten from 
time to time, and they raised their voices 
and shouted in sheer ecstasy, falling silent 
and shamefaced when they remembered him 
again. They did not try to explain why 
their voices lifted in wordless song, for they 
couldn’t have said why it was; nor why 
they dropped to sudden silence, though they 
knew well why that was; for now in these 
high precious moments their thoughts ran 
side by side and slow speech was unneces- 
sary. 

He showed her where otters slid down a 
gray clay-bank into the bayou. He had 
never seen them, but he was certain of his 
theory. That slick path proved it, didn’t it, 
Phebe? “Oh, yes, Shep,” she whispered, 
“I know you’re right.” 

In a dusky cove a school of minnows 
flipped their shining silver sides above the 


water. “An old trout is after them,” he 
explained. 

Make a noise an’ skeer him away,” she 
pleaded. 


They sat on a log and listened for what 
they could hear. That was a woodcock 
calling away over in the woods, he informed 
her, proud of his knowledge and eager to 
lay all before her; and that bird nearer was 
a yellow-hammer, and that impudent little 
barking close by was a red fox-squirrel, 
which soon he pointed out to her in a cy- 
press tree standing with its feet in the water. 
Child of the country road, she. knew all 
this, but she pretended that to her it was 
knowledge strangely fresh and entirely won- 
derful. 

And the king and queen rose and paraded 
back toward home, transformed into a tall, 
gray-eyed, tow-haired boy wearing a ragged 
red sweater and pinkish jeans trousers, and 
a thin, fair-faced, eager-eyed girl in a drab 
cotton dress as shapeless as a sack, her pipe- 
stem legs showing above wide, broad-topped, 
brass-toed brogans. And yet, even away 
from the woods and after the transformation, 
some radiance and fragrance of their recent 
royalty clung to them. 

The days were a white processional, the 
nights a song of beautiful dreams; but all 
this could not last. The boy and the girl, 
thinking nothing of scandal but remember- 
ing the advice of old Hooker Dibble that she 
should go to his sister in the mountains, 
pushed away the subject whenever it arose 
in their minds, said nothing to each other 
about it, and went on their ecstatic way. 
Though they could not know it, the sparsely 
settled community was buzzing with scandal 
about them, and even to Crebillon the racy 
story had run. 


DARK afternoon came, cloudy and 

cold, and they were in the attic, his 
vast secret chamber, now hers also by gift 
of her comrade king. She had put to sleep 
on pallets, since they were unused to beds 
and restless therein, she said, Marguerite, 
Gwendolyn and Arthur, her little children of 
the road; and he was showing her his col- 
lection of bark samples, each with a leaf of 
its tree pinned to it. 

Away downstairs the ancient door-bell 
jangled. They sat still for a moment staring 
fearfully at each other; that was the out- 
side world reaching after them, and they 
were both hermits now and afraid of it. 

After a while they stole to the front win- 
dow and peeped out through the slats of. 
the blind. Two men were opening the big 
gate opening into the field. 
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“You Must Have Spent 
Years on Shorthand.” 


“No; J Learned it in 6 WEEKS!’’ 


weeks! You’re joking Miss Baker. 
: No one could learn shorthand 
in six weeks.” 

“But I mean it, Mr. Chapman. When 
I came here to work for you I had 
only studied shorthand for six weeks.” 

The president of the large corpora- 
tion hesitated; the girl was evidently 
sincere; she expected him to believe her. 
But six weeks! 

“You’re fooling, of course, Miss 
Baker. You have been with us not 
more than a month and you are by far 
the most competent secretary I ever 
had. Surely you don’t expect me to be- 
lieve that you gained your present 
speed and accuracy in only six weeks! 
Why, a great many young ladies who 
have been here with us had studied 
shorthand for ten months or a year or 
more and still they made a great many 
errors.” 

“That wasn’t their fault, Mr. Chap- 
man. Old fashioned shorthand requires 
months of hard study and practice and 
even when it is mastered it is difficult 
» read. But Speedwriting is very easy. 

“Speedwriting ?” 


H*: employer laughed aloud. “Six 


“Yes. Haven’t you ever seen my 
notes? You can almost read them 
yourself. See——” 


The big business man took his secre- 
tary’s notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
It’s in simple A, B, C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s the secret. That’s 
how I learned it so quickly. Anyone can 
learn Speedwriting. There are only a 
few easy rules. There are no. hooks or 
curves; every ‘character’ you use is a 
letter you already know, one that your 
hand needs no special training to 
make.” 

“And it’s called Speedwriting?” Mr. 
Chapman was more than interested. 

“Yes. Isn’t it simple? Can’t you 
read that? See—here is the first let- 








ter you ever dictated to me. Those 
notes are a month old, but I can read 
every word of them. That is another 
advantage Speedwriting has over all 
other systems, notes never get cold. 
And my notes are just as lain to an- 
other Speedwriter as’ your handwriting 
is to one of the salesmen.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable 
thing I ever heard of. I could use that 
myself at board meetings and a dozen 
other places. .. . You can write it rap- 
idly too!” 

“One boy I knew who studied Speedwriting in 
his own home took court testimony at the rate 
of 106 words a minute after only 15 hours of 
study.” 

- “Miss Baker, will you get me some literature 
on Speedwriting? I really believe I'll take it 
up myself!” 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all of 
his stenographers were Speedwriters. 


. ig 
Spe ‘NATURAL SHORTHAND ie 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the 
drudgery of the old fashioned methods of learn- 
ing and writing shorthand by this marvelous 
new system. Speedwriting may be written with 
a pencil or on a typewriter; it can be learned 
in a third the time needed to master any 
other system; it is more accurate, and can be 
written with amazing rapidity. s : 

Put this coupon in the mail tonight. It will 
bring you an illustrated book full of examples 
and stories of successful speedwriters all over 
the werld. No matter what your need for 
shorthand may be, you can fill that need beter 
vi Speedwriting. 7 
“Rue mind looking for the scissors, just tear 
the coupon off and mail it to 
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Smith Square, send me the free book without 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with rew beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists 50c and $1. 


Stillman’s 


Freckle Cream = 
ae yo | Whitens 
Freckles | The Skin 
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@ The Stillman Co., 125 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
e Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- 
a ment booklet. 
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DULL’ HAIR | 


This new special Shampoo 
brings back those golden youth-giving 
lights— keeps lustrous hair 
from growing dim! 


LIKE ROUGE to the complexion is this 
new Shampoo—so delightful is its effect — 
so instantaneous! One shampoo and all dull- 
ness disappears; hair becomes soft, silky, lus- 
trous! And those precious golden lights that speak of 
youth are revealed once more in all their loveliness. r+ 
Nothing mysterious — just the finest of shampoos, p/us 
—a glint of gold for blondes—a lustrous sheen for 
darker hair. Millions use it regularly. Beauty specialists 
tell of its benefits to hair and scalp. 25c — at drug or 
toilet goods counters — or, if not obtainable, write us 
direct. Money back if not delighted. + + + J. W. Kobi 
Company, 652H Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


Gives the hair a*tiny tint” 




















“The short plump one is César Honfleur,” 
whispered Shep. “He’s my guardian. He’s 
my cousin too. He’s after me, but I'm not 
scared of him.” 

“Who's the great broad-shouldered one 
with the big black mustache an’ the thick 
neck ?” 

He had hoped she wouldn’t ask that. 
“He’s the sheriffi—Tom Biggers.” 

“What in the world do you reckin they 
want, Shep?” 

“Now, Phebe, don’t look like that. Don’t 
be excited. Mr. Honfleur is always after 
me to go to school, or go to work, or some- 
thing. They'll ride over to see Seneca an’ 
Pomp, an’ ask where I am; Cousin César 
always does that.” 

“But how come the sheriff is with him?” 
She caught hold of his hand. 

“Well, I can’t make that out just now, 
Phebe. But when they're out of sight, 
we've got to get away, to the woods. Maybe 
he came about your father. You know, 
Pheebe, when anybody dies withou. the help 
of a regular doctor, the officers have to do 
something or other about it, an’ they take 
charge of the man’s estate, an’ have doin’s 
in the courts about it. I never thought of 
that before.” 


“Yes, Shep, an’ if they git us up in 
court—” 

“They'll send you away, Phebe. They’ll 
be out of sight in a minute. Then we'll 
run.’ 

“Oh, Shep, don’t let ’em git me! I don't 
want to go away; not yit, Shep, not yit, 


please. I reckin may be after a while—” 

“They're not goin’ to have you, Phebe.” 
He put his right arm around her shoulder, 
as boys do with their partners, and stood up 
very straight. 

They stayed in the woods until after dark, 
and then crept up to Loretta’s house. While 
they ate supper there, they asked what the 
town men had wanted. 

“Ever’body knows about you two,” said 
Loretta, winking her left eye wickedly, her 
face, the color of lightly creamed coffee, 
shining with sinful amiability. “But we 
never told them men nothin’ much, Mr. 
Shep—jest a little to make ‘em think we 
was tellin’ ever’thing. But they're after you- 
all—you better look out. Naw, an’ we aint 
goin’ to tell ’em nothin’ neither.” 


ORETTA had cooked many years for the 
Tideboys; Shep had almost lived in the 
kitchen when she was there, because she was 
so lively; she luxuriated in all the details of 
love, iniquitous and otherwise, and besides 
there was already between the young fugi- 
tives and the black people the quick old 
brotherhood of the hunted. 

“T listened while they talked outside, Mr. 
Shep,” ran on Loretta, shooing her children 
back into the other room, “an’ I made out 
that they're meanin’ to get some men to- 
gether tomorrow an’ round you-all up. 
Don’t ask me what for; it’s no manner 0’ 
use askin’ me, ‘cause I jest don't know. 
But you-all better look out.” 

“Did they go back to town, Loretta?” 

Shep stood up and moved toward the 
door, as if ready to run, holding his partner 
by the hand. 

“They said they would ride over to Mr. 
Embree’s to spend the night an’ to ask him 
to help get up the crowd.” 


“That’s five miles away. Come on, 
Phebe.” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Shep. Remember, 
I haven’t seen you-all, an’ I haven’t told 


If you come again, always 


you nothin’. 
We'll he’p you if we 


come after dark. 
can.” 

Walking close to him, the handsome, 
swaggering, middle-aged woman with a grand 
manner of her own, leaned over and whis- 
pered: “Lawsy, mercy, boy, she shore is a 
fancy little trick.” And laughing: gustily, 
she opened the door and let the frightened 
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runaways out into the cold, raw, black 
night. 

“Shep, we aint done nothin’ for the sheriff 
to bother about. How come they’re after 
us like this? Hit looks like they think 
we've done somethin’ too terrible to talk 
about. Hit makes me mad, an’ I’ve a good 
mind to wait around the big house tomor- 
row an’ tell ’em to go right to hell.” 

“Phebe!” They had been walking in sin- 
gle file. Now he waited in the broadening 
of the path, and put his arm around her 
shoulder. 

“How come you say ‘Phebe!’ 
Shep ?” 

“I never heard a girl swear before.” 


like that, 


“Well, Shep, when my bile rises, I got 
to let it out. An’, anyway, that aint 
swearin’. I’ve heared preachers say ‘hell’ 


many a time. An’ besides, I dont mind if 
hit is, I’m dogged if I do.” 

“Phoebe, I tell you, it’s not you they're 
after; it’s me—about school or something.” 

He tried not to let her know how worried 
he was. His boy's imagination, stimulated 
by Loretta’s news, was building terrifying 
theories: maybe they even suspected in town 
that he had killed the old man of the road, 
for his money and his daughter. If the 
sheriff was getting up a crowd to hunt him, 
the matter was more serious than school; a 
posse indicated to his rural mind not only 
crime suspected but crime of the most atro- 
cious sort. ‘“Shucks, it’s nothing at all, 
Phebe,” he said out loud. ‘“An’ besides, 
they'll not catch us.” 

“Yes, Shep, but you’re in a blue funk all 
the same. I can see that as plain as a ram’s 
horn.” ; 

“I’m mot scared. There’s nothing to be 
scared about. They bother me, that’s all.” 


EARING a surprise capture in“ the big 

house, they brought down to the great 
loft of the stable blankets, a frying-pan, a 
coffee-pot, a few tin dishes, some easily trans- 
portable supplies, the ax and his shotgun; 
and lay down on beds of sweet-smelling 
corn fodder, prepared and resolved to take 
to the woods at dawn. 

“Don’t you worry, Phebe,” 
over from one end of the loft. 
can hurt us. Good night.” 

“No, I wont,” she answered from the other 
end. “Good night, Shep, an’ sleep tight. 
I’m sorry I said that about hell. When my 
passions rise I aint no lady, I reckin. But 
we'll bumfoozle ’em yit, we will that.” 

Shep lay on his back staring up into the 
darkness, listening to the slow drizzle of 
rain tapping tiny soft blows on the shingles 
just above his head. He was planning for 
the immediate future. Across the bayou 
would be the safest place to go, in the deep 
pine woods. It was always dim under the 
big trees, and dryer there in bad weather 
than anywhere else outside. He would build 
a shelter of boughs, which, with the aid of 
the heavy-topped pines, would protect them 
from the heaviest rain. And Phebe could 
sleep in it at night. 

If he ran out of supplies, he would have 
Seneca or Pomp bring things for him from 
town. He had some money of his own, and 
there was left from the purse of Hooker 
Dibble, after the coffin had been paid for, 
over twenty dollars. And besides, if the 
worst came to the worst, the negroes would 
feed them through the winter. 

But sometime or other, if the sheriff 
wanted him badly, he would be caught; he 
and Phebe couldn’t live in the woods for 
years without being seen by some one in 
league with the law. What then? A hot 
flush of fury flamed through him; his ears 
clicked inside, and his eyes saw a flash as if 
he had been hit on the head; and then he 
was suddenly cold. Well, he had his shot- 


Shep called 
“Nothing 


gun. 
But, shucks, the sheriff couldn’t want him 
badly. Mr. Biggers and César Honfleur 
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would get tired after a day or so and go 
on away, and that would be the end of it all. 
And yet he was deeply troubled. Sleep 
would not come quickly to him, though he 
wanted it to come. There would be work 
to do the next day, he told himself with 
sober foresight, and he must be ready. He 
had been dragged out of a life of drifting 
serenity, uncomplicated and unworried, and 
pushed into all this turmoil; responsibility 
had subdued him, had stimulated him too, 
compelling him to look carefully ahead to 
avoid mischance. 

Where in the world would all this end? 
He didn’t know, didn’t know; only they 
were after him, and if they caught him and 
Phebe, they’d send her straight away, and 
she didn’t want to go, and he didn’t want 
her to go, now. 

He sat up and strained to hear if she were 
asleep. He couldn’t catch the sound of her 
breathing, for the rain was drumming on 
the roof. He lay down again and began re- 
calling pictures of her—the way she would 
sometimes lift her chin and shake her head 
vigorously as if to throw back from her 
face a great lot of yellow hair, though it 
would not be loose at all, but combed 
smoothly over her head and done in that 
tremendous flat knob at the back of her 
neck; the way she would bite her little white 
teeth upon her red under-lip when she was 
excited and holding herself in; and that 
strange look often in her blue eyes when 
they would be wide open, as they walked 
along or sat together, as if she were seeing 
through forests and across miles and miles 
of land and over months and months of 
time—what in the kingdom was she looking 
for then? 

With Phebe in his mind, the little drums 
on the roof, the sweet smell of sun-cured 
corn leaves in his nostrils, his body warm 
and cozy in his blanket, Shepherd Dessaix 
Tideboy, his lips smiling, entered with his 
eyes shut a great white gate as high as a 
clean-hearted chivalric boy’s dreams; and 
having entered he put on armor so bright 
that the sun leaped back from it, mounted 
a huge red horse with hairy legs, dashed into 
the midst of a hundred or so people, tore 
from their grasp a girl with blue eyes and 
yellow hair, and galloped away. 


Chapter Three 
HE rain beat its little drums all night 
long, and the wind, rising at dawn, 
blew the bugles of a day new and clear. 
Shep turned over, drew the blanket halfway 
over his head to shut away something, and 
slept on; and Phebe lay quiet, her lips 
apart, breathing slowly, steadily, easily. They 
had walked too much the day before, and 
ridden too far during the night beyond the 
great white gate, to come back quickly. 
Outside, a group of men opened the big 
gate leading into the field. One of them 





pointed at two red hounds down by the | 


stable door, scratching at it, whimpering and 
looking up. The men walked on quietly, 
leading their horses, and at the door two of 
them, a short plump one and a great broad 
one, whispering to the others to stay out, 
entered the stable. 

Looking around sharply, the two men 
mounted the ladder going up to the loft, the 
short one first. When they both halted, 
staring, at the top of the ladder, a rung 
creaked. Phebe moistened her lips, turned 
over uneasily, suddenly sat up. Her blue 
eyes opened wide. She looked across at the 
still sleeping knight, who had not come back | 
outside the white gate; and getting up with- | 
out a word, she walked slowly toward him, 
swaggering her shoulders and swishing her 
skirts outrageously. Pheebe’s bile was rising, 
her ladyhood sinking. As she passed close 
to the two men, she stuck out her tongué 
and hissed: “You think you’re powerful 
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is a book of thrilling ad- 
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It’s have always kept abreast of the times _ 


OLT’S of 1836—the original revolver—could not 

“hold a candle” to the latter day models of Colt 
Revolvers and Automatic Pistols. Yet, they were the 
most reliable Fire Arms of their time. Today, as then, 
they excel in materials and workmanship. 


Like the developments in artificial lighting, Colt’s have 
brought to home, business, alley, street and road a safer, 
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And after the lights are out, the alert companionship 
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The whole family feels more secure when a Colt is 
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- SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fort: 
lesson course in writing and marketing of t 
Short-Story and one copy of THe WRITER’s 
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HELP WANTED 


We require an ambitious person to do special adver- 
tising work right in your own locality. Pay is excep- 
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smart, don’t you?” Mr. Biggers grinned; 
Mr. Honfleur bowed profoundly. 

Kneeling by the knight of the great red 
horse and putting her hands tenderly on his 
shoulders as if she hated to call him back, 
she shook him gently; and bending low, she 
whispered: “Wake up, Shep; they’ve got us, 
but don’t you mind.” He shifted his body, 
moaned luxuriously and tried to pull the 
blanket entirely over his head. “No, no, 
Shep; you must wake up; you’ve jist got 
to wake up.” She shook him harder. 

The two men, standing still at the top of 
the ladder, were broadly grinning at each 
other. She looked viciously at them, lifted 
her chin and shook her head. 

“Tl say it afore he wakes up to hear me. 
You can jist, the pair of you, go straight 
to hell.” 

The sheriff bellowed with laughter, and 
Shep leaped up, his long legs all tangled in 
the blanket. He reached down for the shot- 
gun lying near his fodder bed, but Phebe 
threw her arms around him. “No, no, Shep, 
we aint agoin’ to have none o’ that about 
me. I aint worth it.” 

“Mr. Biggers, what do you want with 
me?” Shep glared at the sheriff. 

“Let’s all sit down, my boy, an’ don’t 
get excited.” Making a seat for himself and 
Mr. Honfleur with piled-up bundles of fod- 
der, he sat down and motioned to the little 
black-eyed man to do likewise. 

“Now, light into him, César,” prompted 
the sheriff, “an’ give him a layin’ out that 
he wont forget. Then I'll say my say.” 


Re Mr. Honfleur was not equal to sit- 
ting down, such was the raging passion 
in him. He began pacing up and down with 
short quick steps. Shep and Phebe stood 
away from them, holding hands, waiting. 

“Shepherd, my tall infant, you have 
pierced me to the heart. Will you now at- 
tend my words? They are the words of a 
blood-relative, of a friend of your father, 
of your guardian by law. I ask it, but I 
expect no reply. When have you ever at- 
tended me? Never! 

“T pursue you for your own benefit. You 
secrete yourself in the woods in the manner 
of a savage. I write you. But you call 
not at the post office; the letters are re- 
turned to me. Nevertheless reports come to 
me; César Honfleur possesses information. 

“Please consider the following: That 
splendid grandmother of yours dies, and you 
are seventeen. You are the heir of the 
Tideboys and of the Dessaix, two names of 
excellent repute. Therefore much is required 
of you, by duty. Your grandmother in- 
structed you, but that is not enough. There 
is school to attend, college to follow. The 
estate is not rich, assuredly not rich now, 
but it can pay for that. After the instruc- 
tion, some place in the world of credit to 
your families—the Tideboys, the Dessaix. A 
planter, a counselor, a physician, anything 
that is of honor. It is for you to say. No 
one shall propel you into this or that. 

“Ha, I say duty demands, but duty 
touches you not? No, absolutely not. You 
remain on the plantation, yes, but it de- 
clines into a nothingness. Weeds take it, 
and the low pine trees. It is a wilderness, 
you a wild boy, a savage, a barbarian, a 
country loafer. Bah!” 

Mr. Honfleur raised both arms, his fists 
clinched, and brought them down suddenly 
with great force, figuratively crushing the 
young barbarian. Then he went on. Shep 
stared over his head, and Phebe from time 
to time stuck out her tongue at him. 

“T watch and wait. ‘Be patient, César 
Honfleur,’ I counsel myself. ‘Excellent ma- 
terial is in the boy. He will recover. He 
will presently emerge from those wild woods. 
He will be a citizen of famous repute yet. 
Therefore pursue him not too swiftly. Also 
note it well, César Honfleur, the boy drinks 
not, carouses not, digs not in the slush of 
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scandal.’ So I counsel myself while I wait 
patiently. I discover a small germ of com- 
fort in your conduct. 

“No scandal! Ha, ha! I laugh, but my 
heart breaks. Behold this now. It is a dis- 
grace. I rejoice that your father, your 
sainted mother, your magnificent little 
grandmother Jeanne, are not present to sec 
this.” 

“See what, Cousin César?” The tall boy 
straightened his shoulders, frowning, the pu- 
pils of his eyes so dilated that the grayness 
of them was almost lost. Phebe put both 
hands on his right arm. 

“Ha, speak not to me. The whole parish 
laughs. ‘See what, Cousin César!’ Savage, 
loafer, ignoramus, now a subject for ten 
thousand sneers. ‘See what, Cousin César!’ 
He requests information. To live around 
for weeks with that young lady!  Hereto- 
fore only I, César Honfleur, attended you; 
now all attend you. No, my tall infant, you 
are not famous, as I hoped; no, assuredly 
not; but you are at this finish infamous.” 

“Why, I don’t understand you, sir. What 
do you mean? What ought I to have 
done ?” 

“Ha, he requires my advice when it is too 
late. You should have come to your rela- 
tive and your guardian for advice in a dif- 
ficult situation. All the facts I have not, 
but sufficient to return a general answer to 
your question, now, when it is too late. 
You should have assisted the young lady to 
proceed to her relatives immeuiately upon 
the interment of her father. If circumstances 
demanded that she remain for a few days, 
you should have brought her to Crebillon. 
We should have taken care of her, myself 
or your Aunt Lydia Pilduff. This young 
lady’s reputation, her honor—” 

“You can jist keep your mouth off my 
honor, Mr. Fire-Eater. If hit’s my honor, 
you leave it alone; I'll trust it to Shep an’ 
never worry a single minute about it after- 
ward, an’ that’s a fact. He did offer to he’p 
me to git away to my Aunt Nannie, but I 
kept puttin’ it off an’ puttin’ it off, because 
I hate the old sister. There aint nothin’ 
Shep wasn’t willin’ to do for me. So you 
let him alone. He wont say nothin’ for 
fear he'll tell on me. I ‘low I aint never 
had no reputation, an’ as for my honor, hit’s 
as sound, I reckin, as it ever was. So 
there!” 

Mr. Honfleur bowed low, and proceeded, 
his smooth round face furiously red. 

“If it appeared, my tall infant, that the 
young lady was necessary to your happiness, 
you should have comie to me, also consulted 
your Aunt Lydia. Preparations for your 
marriage—” 

“Shucks, I’d marry her in a minute if 
she’d have me, Cousin César. But I’m only 
a country loafer, as you say, sir, an’ maybe 
I couldn’t support her. Besides, you’d hardly 
ask a young lady to marry you right after 
her father had died, would you?” 

“Shep, honey, you can have me jist when- 
ever you want me, an’ you know it, but I’m 
not a-goin’ to let mobody drive you into 
marryin’ me. I'll even go to Aunt Nannie 
before that.” 

“Perhaps that is the answer, my dear 
young lady.” Mr. Honfleur looked as 
pleased as his pompous réle permitted. 

“Well, then, that’s settled.” Phebe strode 
away from Shep and plumped herself down 
on a pile of crackling fodder, sitting severely 
aloof and silent, holding her chin in her 
hands. 


ITH his head down, Shep now stood 

scraping the dust of the floor with 
one foot, covered with confusion and shame, 
twisting his long hands together. Overawed 
by age, or his notion of the infallible wis- 
dom of age, crushed by a new sense of guilt 
at having exposed Phebe through his fan- 
cied negligence to a hurt he hadn’t thought 
of, he delivered himself into the hands of 
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the enemy, thinking that thus he could the 
better serve her. 

They quizzed him about old Hooker’s 
death, decided that nothing was actually 
wrong there, and that the matter had better 
be dropped, and arranged for Shep to hand 
over the wagon and team and the effects 
of the old man of the road to the sheriff 
in town next day, when Mr. Honfleur would, 
he promised threateningly, talk further about 
his young kinsman’s doubtful future. Bor- 
rowing a saddle-horse from one of the neigh- 
bors downstairs for Phebe to ride, they 
prepared to return to Crebillon, taking her 
with them. 

She accepted all their decisions without 
argument, asked if it were allowed that she 
cook breakfast for Shep and herself, and 
having done so, she ate without words, her 
w:de blue eyes looking away as if indeed she 
were seeing through forests and over miles 
and miles of cleared land and across vast 
stretches of time. By ten o'clock she was 
mounted on the borrowed horse, sitting on 
an old side-saddle supplied by Shep from the 
stable, cloaked, hatted and very quiet. 

Mr. Biggers, who had taken charge of 


Pheebe’s small valise, containing nothing on | 


earth but a nightgown and the black note- | 
took with Hooker Dibble’s precious reme- | 
dies written in it, stood ready to ride. The | 
boy and the girl hadn't been left alone since | 
their capture. Shep had lifted her into the | 
saddle and had stood holding the bridle of | 
her horse while the two men tightened girths | 
and fussed about before mounting their 
horses. 

“Well, Shep, I’ve caused you a powerful 
lot of trouble since I driv into that big | 
gate yonder that stormy night, an’ Pappy 
so sick I jist had to find shelter soon. I 
reckin maybe you're sorry you ever seed 
me.” She looked down at him, her blue 
eyes suddenly darkened. 

“Pheebe, don’t!” He wanted to say many 
things, and he would have said them now 
despite the presence of the two men, but 
he could find no words for the splendid 
fluttering shapes in his heart. He came to 
her feet and raised his eyes to hers. “Would 
you mind, Phebe, if I came up there in 
Arkansas to see you sometime?” 

“Real soon; Shep? Oh, make it soon!” | 

“Just as soon as I can fix up things here 
an’ get some new clothes. . Phebe, nobody 
will ever know what you are to me, for 
I could not tell them if I tried. Do you 
remember, Pheebe, that day on the hillside 
when we lay an’ watched—” 

“Here, here,” said Mr. Biggers, “we've 
got to be movin’ on. They're beginnin’ to 
remember things, an’ there'll be no end of 
that.” 

“Well, good-by, Shep!” 

“Good-by, Phebe!” He leaned over and 
kissed her hand, and as he bent his head, 
she stooped and touched his hair with her 
lips. 
And three cantered away, and one ran 
after them and stood in the road straining 
his eyes and waving his hand desperately 
when she turned to look back. And then 
they were lost behind a clump of trees. 


HEP went to the kitchen and sat by the 

stove staring at the wall, now and then 
brushing the back of his hand across his 
eyes. 

After a while he stood up, squared his 
shoulders, hurried out into the field, caught 
Hooker Dibble’s horses and brought them to 
the stable. Having fed them and cooked his 
dinner, he set to packing up the effects of 
his late guests into the emptied medicine 
chest. This was to be sent on to Phebe. 
What disposition was to be made of the 
wagon and team he didn’t know; he would 
deliver it the next day to the sheriff, as 
agreed, and let the officer attend to that 
matter. 
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Pheebe’s three dolls. Those veteran travel- 
ers with the fancy names lay on the pallets 
where she had left them, with all manner of 
tender but stern cautions, he remembered, to 
remain perfectly quiet until she should re- 
turn. He knelt at their feet looking long 
at them, and then he lifted up the yellow- 
haired Gwendolyn, pressed her against his 
bosom and rocked himself back and forth, 
his eyes closed tight and breathing very 
ree 

By sundown the chest had been packed 
and repacked several times, and now at last 
it was roped and ready for shipment. He 
had greased the dry axles of old Hooker’s 
wagon, polished the metal of the harness, 
curried and brushed the two horses until 
they shone. After all, these were Pheebe’s 
horses until they should be sold. 

He had worked steadily, vigorously and 
passionately since she had ridden away. His 
energetic thoroughness was a manifestation 
of a fresh resolution in his mind. He meant 
| to be, in the future, a person very different 
from the country loafer he had himself 
sneered at before César Honfleur, and sneered 
at sincerely. All afternoon he had mocked 
and thundered at himself as he went about 
his work. For three years he had been a 
nobody, worse than a nobody, that people 
laughed at, it seemed; now he would be 
somebody. And he would go up to see 
Pheebe. 





A supper he went out on the back 
porch and looked around. The air was 
|clear and keen, the fields white with frosty 
moonlight. Stepping back into the kitchen 
and pulling on his red sweater and his wide- 
brimmed black felt hat, he walked slowly 
down to the stable, then after a little hesi- 
tation on out toward the branch. 

The faint smells of dried grass and pine 
trees and woodsmoke and wild grapes and 
a dozen other autumn things blended to- 
gether was good in his nostrils; the innumer- 
able small night sounds soothed and rested 
him, and presently he was sweeping along, 
his shoulders back, his head high, whistling 
‘softly to himself. He was walking again 
with Phoebe, and he remembered something 
she had said at this place, the look of her 
at another, the feel of her nervous warm 
little hand in his. 

Often they had built a fire under the trees 
down by the branch and sat looking into 
the flames. He built a great fire now that 
leaped up joyfully and spread a generous 
warmth and a splendid red radiance all 
|}about. He leaned his head back against a 
| big sweetgum tree, watching the wood burn 
and listening to it sing its tiny squeaking 
song. He closed his eyes, seeing visions of 
Pheebe now seeming so far away—and when 





after a while he opened them, she was stand- 

jing on the other side of the fire, her faded 
floppy red plush hat in one hand, the valise 
in the other. There was a wicked and 
happy smile on her lips. 

“T seed your fire—I knowed you'd be 
here.” She called it to him, waiting, and 
her voice was like the branch, gurgling and 
laughing. 

He stood up and walked slowly toward 
her, around the fire, his eyes staring at her. 
| “Oh, hit’s me, Shep! Do you think I’m 
ja ghost or something? Are you glad to see 
jme back, Shep?” 
| Moving close to her, he touched both his 
hands to her shoulders, tentatively. 

“Don’t you want me, Shep? Oh, say 
something to me, honey! I waited until the 
road ran through some thick woods; then 
I asked Mr. Biggers for my valise so as I 
could find a hanky for my nose, which I 
never had in the valise and didn’t want no- 
how. They rid on a little ahead of me, an’ 
I slid off the horse an’ slipped in among the 
trees. They couldn't find me in there, an’ 
they went on to town, I reckin. I stayed 
hid a long time, an’ when sundown came, I 
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walked back. Hit was only four or five 
miles. Shep, I wouldn’t let "em force you 
to have me, but now they’re gone. So if 
you want me—but maybe you don’t want 
me now. Oh, wont you say a single word 
to me, Shep?” 

And suddenly flinging her hat and valise 
to the ground, she fled down along the 
branch, shaken with sobs, blinded with tears, 
bumping herself against trees, tearing her 
hands with bamboo briers, and falling face 
down a dozen yards away, as, shouting to 
her to stop, he reached to catch hold of her. 
He picked her up and carried her, a trem- 
bling small body, back to the fire. He laid 
her within the circle of light and warmth, 
his rolled-up coat for a pillow, and knelt 
by her side. 

“Oh, Phebe, Phabe, didn’t you under- 


stand? It seemed like I couldn’t believe it, 
it was too good. Are you mad at me, 
Pheebe ?” 


Lifting her right hand, he kissed the bleed- 
ing scratches on it. She pulled his hand 
down to her breast, and holding it there 
between hers, she. closed her eyes. 

“Lean down an’ kiss me, Shepherd,” she 
whispered, her tense fair face alight. “Kiss 
my lips, honey; then you'll know hit’s me.” 

-And he kissed her lips and her closed eyes, 
and raising up, she slipped her arm around 
his neck, and pressing her face into his 
shoulder, she began crying again. 

“Don’t you mind me, Shepherd, a-cryin’ 
this way an’ all. I aint mad or sorry or 
anything like that. Hold me close, Shep- 
herd, oh, hold me closer, Shepherd. . .. . 
I wisht, I wisht—” 

“What do you wish, Phebe?” 

“T wisht I warn’t so little an’ skimpy an’ 
ornery-lookin’ !” 

Hooker Dibble’s horses did not draw a 
wagon to Crebillon the following day. By 
midnight they were going in the opposite 
direction, ridden by a tall stern-faced boy 
and an eager-eyed girl. They were hurry- 
ing to the neighboring parish, where, it 
seemed to them, they could do what had 
been suggested to them to do, what they 
now wished to do, more easily, being un- 
known; and dd it also beyond the shadow 
of compulsion. And so they did, coming 
back to the big house the next day, he 
grave and exalted, she equally quiet, her 
wide blue eyes. as if seeing through forests, 
and across miles and miles of cleared land, 
and down long beautiful vistas of time 


Chapter Four 


HE big house is alive again. The double 

front doors are closed, but now only 
because January at last has brought authen- 
tic winter to freeze the green pine needles 
and wave-_the long limbs like stiffened 
plumes. Gray smoke rises out of two red 
chimneys; all the blinds on the eastern side 
of the ancient mansion are open. The yards 
are clean and orderly. Chickens and guineas, 
formerly half wild, now almost tame again, 
stroll about the stable-yard foraging and 
luxuriating in the morning sun. 

Inside you would see Phebe, dust-capped 
and aproned, her thin arms bare to the el- 
bow, ardently wrestling with the vast rooms 
downstairs on the eastern side, for these 
young Tideboys have put in commission only 
half the house and are using less than that. 
She trips about in low-heeled slippers, in all 
her movements guarding against noise. 

Is anyone sick here? No, but up in a 
front room on the second floor, behind closed 
doors, a boy is in grim battle with Julius 
Cesar. Sitting before a table, his head 
bowed over a book, both his hands clinched 
in his tow hair, he may not seem to be in 
active battle, unless you note the puckered 
wrinkle between his staring eyes, the set of 
his jaw and the tense agonized expression of 
his face. 
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For four hours last night and two this 
morning he has faced the first sentence in 
Cesar’s Gallic Wars. The one-time Con- 
federate soldier, now teaching a flock of ten 
or twelve white children at the new school 
for whites four miles to the westward, has 
been engaged grandly by César Honfleur to 
prepare a suddenly ambitious barbarian for 
college. Old Hardwick Tackaberry, called 
Professor by his pupils, has told him to read 
ten pages for the first lesson, remarking that 
the Gallic Wars are mere child’s play to 
translate. 

Perhaps so to a quick and bright young- 
ster thoroughly grounded in Latin grammar 
and practiced with easy sentences about love, 
doves and the like. But to a slow boy with 
little Latin grammar, with only the brief 
definitions in the inadequate glossary at the 
back of his book, and in a panic because of 
his failure to begin translating instantly, that 
first sentence has been for: six hours an 
enigma locked and terrifying. 

At eleven thirty-five a. Mm. he shoves the 
book away, rises and walks to the door. He 
starts slowly down the stairs; his pace 
quickens and then he is running. He dashes 
into the living-room, back into the bedroom, 
out on the gallery and into the dining-room, 
calling, “Phebe! Phebe!” 

She meets him at the kitchen door, fright- 
ened and fluttering and asking hurried in- 
coherent questions. 

“All Gaul is divided into three parts, 
Phebe! All Gaul is divided into three 
parts, and I did it myself and I wont have 
to ask old Tackaberry now.” 

Catching her hands, he pulls her out on 
the porch and they dance around with a 
great thumping of heels on the floor. There 
is something here to be celebrated, she 
knows, and her rosy eager face alternates 
between blankness and shining joy. 

“Tt’s Cesar, Phebe! I got that first sen- 





tence at last, an’ then I got the whole page 
an’ the next one in no time. Mrs. Tideboy, | 
we'll go to college yet.” 

“Oh, Shep! Come down an’ let me kiss | 
you!” 

And so she does, and an old hen down 
in the stable sets up an excited cackling 
over a new-laid egg, and the wind whistles 
around the house, and you are asked to con- 
template the lean brown Roman giving 
ground before young Shep Tideboy and a 
radiant Phebe. 

Not that she is trying to translate Latin, 
yet; her educational endeavors these days 
are merely to get herself into the habit of 
saying knew for knowed, asked for axed, 
and in general conducting herself with some 
show of prim propriety in the English lan- 
guage. No, she isn’t discovering behind a 
lot of outlandish words that all Gaul was 
divided into three parts; but he who has 
achieved that remarkable feat is her man. 


S° the spirit that conquered Cesar went 
its triumphant way. Old Hardwick 
Tackaberry, a scholar marooned in these 
woods because he was a hilarious and in- 
corrigible periodic drunkard and as dirty as 
a tramp, dismissed his young flock at four 
o'clock every afternoon and tutored his spe- 
cial student until six or seven. 

Shep’s little hawk-nosed Granny Jeanne 
had done well by him except in Latin and 
Greek and mathematics, old Tackaberry 
found, after ‘considering the requirements of 
available colleges and universities. When 
September arrived, he told the boy to go 
on and try the entrance examinations at the 
University of Texas in Austin. 

Behold, then, the shutting up of the big 
house once more, the excited shopping of 
Phebe in Crebillon preparing for the cam- 
paign among the sages, the tearful farewells 
from his cousin César, who kissed them both 
on the cheek several times, and from his 
portly Aunt Lydia Pilduff, who shook his 





hand and told him to be a’ good boy and 
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write her a letter now and then, and who 
whispered something into Phebe’s ear. Be- 
hold a long-legged hobbledehoy blinking his 
gray eyes rapidly as the train moved out of 
the station. 


Chapter Five 

HE university on its vast green hill was 

like a prospectors’ camp, the students 
madly digging for the gold of learning. 
There was a tense spirit of adventure about 
the place. Not a few scholars from older 
States and far-away nations had come to it 
chiefly because they felt the call to teach 
in the Texas university as a call to attempt 
something difficult, daring and possibly rich 
with strange, passionate contacts. 

Middle-aged cowboys suddenly awakened 
to a new hunger, diffident yearning sons and 
daughters from lonely cotton and wheat 
farms, women of all ages snatching alternate 
years from teaching or stenography, gusty 
practicing lawyers long before admitted to 
the bar after ten-minute oral examinations 
but now craving something more than a 
smattering of Blackstone and _ bellowing 
voices, Berserker boys in the engineering de- 
partment dreaming in terms of transconti- 
nental railroads, quiet students of all sorts 
and conditions in love with science and eager 
to serve her ardently and exactly all their 
lives long if only some one would mercifully 
show them how; these and such as these 
made the air of the place, and Shep was 
presently breathing deep this heady atmos- 
phere and had become more than a little 
drunk on it. 

Some students had come with their fami- 
lies, so he did not feel odd because he had 
brought a wife and set up housekeeping. 
Phebe and he had rented a four-room fur- 
nished frame cottage a dozen blocks from 
the university, on the verge of the college 
settlement, with a wide clear view of the 
cedar-clad hills and those immense flaming 
floating sunsets of the Southwest that al- 
ways caught his heart and brought to 
Pheebe’s eyes that look as of seeing down 
long beautiful vistas. 

The small brown house on the rim of the 
settlement had neither gas nor electricity; 
deliveries were made by distant stores only 
when an order of sizable importance was 
given, and often you could have seen a 
long-legged boy in one of Crebillon’s best 
black suits, with trousers too long and 
sleeves too short, drifting along the streets 
in the late afternoon with an oil can in his 
hand and his head full of the Hittite wars, 
distressingly irregular verbs and geometrical 
figures. 

There was no servant in the house; the 
establishment was run on lines of heroic 
economy. César Honfleur had exaggerated 
in his fervid speech back home in the stable 
loft as to the ability of the estate to pay 
for academic and professional training. He 
had defended himself later, smiling hand- 
somely, by saying that he had been speak- 
ing of one boy, not a family. 

A month after matriculation, mathematics 
was to Shep a clean breathless contest with 
a thrill at every solution, languages were 
singing joys, history a beckoning light moving 
back across peoples and things. and ideas 
now strange and new, now suddenly old 
and familiar, always richly varied and sug- 
gesting more fascinating contacts further on. 


paass and he in those early days laid 
down a thrilling stern schedule of self- 
denial and hard work. She was to.enter a 
public school, and they were to cooperate 
with the housework, sending the clothes 
to a laundry and having a woman in once 
a week to give the four-room cottage a 
thorough cleaning. They were both in a 
state of exaltation, of driving excitement. 

She threw herself into a public school 
with furious eagerness. She was put in 
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classes with well-coached city children of 
from ten to twelve, and though she made a 
face over this stab at her pride, she vowed 
she'd stick to it. - 

To his suggestion that he teach her, she 
replied: “Why use up your time, honey, 
when I can have instruction free gratis for 
nothin’? I'll make out to live somehow 
with them learned tots in my classes, dog- 
gone their smart little hides!” 

What sharp and fresh appetites they 
brought to the world within their reach! 
The hills and the country were at their 
back door, and they took long unhurried 
walks, built fires, boiled coffee and cooked 
parts of their lunch, talked endlessly and 
shouted like children to make echoes against 
steep rocky walls. 

They took the fancy churches downtown 
in turn Sunday after Sunday, she curiously 
watching the people and soaking in the 
music, he interested-in the historical allusions 
of the sermons. Saturday nights they went 
to the one theater, to the peanut gallery 
filled with students, seeing “Faust,” “Ham- 
let,’ musical comedies that alternately dce- 
lighted and scandalized Phebe, black-face 
minstrel shows, “East Lynne,” “Ghosts,” 
anything and everything that happened to 
be playing there on a week-end, suspending 
disbelief the moment they sat down and co- 
operating with the actors from beginning to 
end. 

Circumstances made so many high mo- 
ments for them, and they made so many 
for themselves, that the dull times were off- 
set; and so the first year of their daring 
experiment passed, and they were glowingly 
proud of their scholastic records. 

At Pheebe’s suggestion they bought a sec- 
ondhand wagon and team, traveled slowly 
back to Crebillon, sold the outfit there, 
had a vacation in a lush green country that 
made rocky Austin seem a desert memory, 
rode back by train in the autumn, and 
settled down for the second year. 


T was indeed a settling-down this time 

The bloom was off the experiment for 
high-spirited little Phebe. The thrill of her 
brand-new adventure was gone. She was 
not so gay as she had been, and she could 
not now cure so easily with her humor the 
sting of her position among the learned tots. 
Nevertheless she grimly buckled down to 
her increasingly unpleasant school chores 
with a silent courage that Shep did not suf- 
ficiently appreciate, he is now sure, at that 
time. 

He took on extra courses, having decided 
to attempt four years’ credits in three, as is 
often done; and dug deeper in the most in- 
teresting studies he had begun the year be- 
fore, especially in history. There were plenty 
of high moments for him, few for Phebe. 
Luck was on his side. In other work in 
another “place, most of the high moments 
might easily have been hers. In this particu- 
lar venture, through no virtue of his mak- 
ing, the stimulating and satisfying moments 
were his. 

There came now an incident that must 
have seemed ugly to Phebe, though her ab- 
sorbed student-husband never knew how 
much it influenced her; nor did Phebe her- 
self, it seems. Maybe only a little, possibly 
a great deal. 

Shep had come to Austin lamentably feeble 
in mathematics and had only been permitted 
to enter with a condition in that course. 
Though he had slaved at it during the first 
year, removing the condition, he was still 
weak in it. 

Miss Ekker was a student-assistant in the 
department, reading examination papers, 
teaching a few freshmen if a senior instructor 
had to be absent for a day or so, continu- 
ing her own studies aimed at a master’s de- 
gree. Probably touched by his struggles, she 
volunteered to coach him every now and 
then at home, bolstering up his inadequate 
foundations in solid geometry. She was a tall 
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shapely Juno of some thirty years, with blue- || 


black hair, milk-white skin and large pale || 
gray eyes. He was properly grateful for her || 
assistance, and was often eloquent about her 


abilities to Phebe, who would usually lift || 


her chin, shake her head and grin, saying 
nothing. 


ee Friday afternoon in that second year 
Miss Ekker came into his living-room at 
half-past four by previous agreement. After 
leaving him, she was going: on to some stu- 
dent party. She spoke of that in order, no 
doubt, to explain the clothes she wore. He 
didn’t analyze the details, but he realized 
vaguely that she had made herself personally 
very attractive and noticeably feminine. In 
the setting of the plain little living-room she 
perhaps appeared, to sharp eyes, a gorgeous 
and purposely alluring woman that warm 
April afternoon. 

In those days restless Phebe was in the 





habit of prowling about the streets, going 
alone if Shep couldn't go with her, staring 
into shop windows, impulsively hopping | 
trolley-cars for long rides, doing anything to} 
keep outside and in motion. 

Knowing that he had an appointment with | 
Miss Ekker at half-past four, she stayed out | 
late. Coming in a few minutes after five, | 
her blue eyes opened wide at seeing this new | 
Miss Ekker. The tutor and the tutored were | 
sitting necessarily close together, so that 
both of them could see the figure he was 
working at on a pad of paper in his lap. 
Pheebe went on into her room, and after a 
while Miss Ekker proceeded to her party. 

Probably nothing would have come of| 
this if he hadn't chosen that particular 
dinner-time to hold forth again about Miss 
Ekker’s generosity and learning. 

“Oh, shut up, Shep, or I'll scream!” 
Phebe was about to lift a cup to her mouth. | 
She hurled it through a window instead, | 
trailing a pale creamy stream of coffee across 
the room and shattering a pane of glass. 
“What you can see about that wall-eyed cow 
to like I can’t for the life of me make out, 
I'm dogged if I can.” 

Running across the hall to her bedroom, 
she darted in and locked the door. In the 
réle of outraged young husband, he sat for 
five minutes brooding on the insane vagaries 
of woman and the vicious institution of 
matrimony; then heaving a deep sigh, as if 
to say that life with one of them was too 
complicated to be comfortable, he tiptoed 
to the locked door and knocked none too 
gently. 

“Go away!” she called furiously. “I’m 
sorry I drove into your old big gate that 
stormy night. I’m sorry I ever saw you. 
I hate you. Go on away, or I'll say some 
other things I'll be sorry for. Solid geome- 
try, my foot! Go on away an’ tell that 
white-eyed lummox how smart she is.” 

“All right, I will.’ Her passion stunned 
him. : 

Snatching his new black felt hat from a 
chair in the dining-room, he stalked out into 
the raw night, the air smelling of rain, the 
sky writhing with dark ragged clouds, thun- 
der grumbling and tumbling behind them. 
He banged the gate to with ostentatious 
noise; then waited in case she should call 
him back. Hearing no summons, he turned 
up his coat-collar and pushed on down the 
quiet street. 

No, he shouldn’t have married. He should 
have been an unworried bachelor student 
giving worlds of time to the Middle Ages of 
history; a bachelor student like Beddoes, 
Heydler and Vallati, three young teaching 
fellows who sometimes came to see him and 
who frankly envied him his home and espe- 
—_ his Elizabethan Phoebe, as they called 
er. 

Didn't he work like a slave, and what 
credit did he get for it from her? Mighty 
little, he was bound to say, and did say 
several times. Miss Ekker was a fine moth- 
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help him over some devilish hard places in 
solid geometry, and what credit had she got 
from Phebe? None whatever. A little 
more, and that yellow-haired little termagant 
would insult her, scratch her, for all he 
knew. 

Presently he came to the State Capitol. 
To walk there and back Phebe and he had 
considered a fair piece of exercise. But he 
couldn’t go home yet. Sometime later of 
course he should go, because he had taken 
on this burden of married life and he would 
see it through. He smiled viciously and 
walked doggedly on in a steady drizzle of 
cold rain. 

Far down at the end of the main business 
street was the bridge across the river. He 
didn’t avoid the water puddled in the worn 
places of the sidewalks and cross-streets; he 
wanted his feet to get thoroughly wet. 

On the bridge, looking down at the 
smooth, dimly seen, slow river, he didn’t 
find that high degree of sweet self-pitying 
melancholy that he had anticipated. He 
had walked off his high fury; his nerves that 
had been strained by overwork were eased 
of their tension. After a little his anger rose 
again, now at himself. 

She too had been slaving, and most of 
her work, through no fault of hers, was 
extremely unpleasant. He thought he was 
pushing toward something graceful, gracious 
and supremely satisfying. What was ahead 
for her? 

Suddenly it occurred to him that she 
couldn’t know where he was. She might 
think that indeed he was with Miss Ekker. 
He began running back up the avenue to- 
ward the car-line that would take him home, 
the water squashing in his shoes. He was 
wet through now. On the car he was 
ashamed to go inside. He shivered and his 
teeth chattered. He was afraid that he 
might be catching a cold, possibly pneu- 
monia. 

At a switch where the car waited for an- 
other to pass it on the single track, he could 
hold himself no longer. Leaping to the 
ground, he pounded on up the hill, turned 
into the cross-street leading home and let 
himself go in a panicky dead heat. 

A block away from his cottage he could 
see no light in it. His heart tightened and 


y | the world swam before his eyes for a 
| moment. 


He could see no one else in the 
deserted, rain-soaked street, weakly illumi- 
nated from a far-away tower light. 

A half a block farther on, he saw a figure 


| detach itself from his gate and come toward 


him. Maybe she had been standing at the 
gate in the rain waiting for him. How long? 
Perhaps since he went away. That would 
be like her. He gritted his teeth and 
groaned. Then she was in his arms. 

“Oh, Phebe, I’m a hound-dog, I—” 

She raised a cold dripping right hand and 
put it over his lips; then she pressed her left 
hand against her mouth, and shook her head 
back and forth several times; and he lifted 
her up and carried her through the gate and 
into the dark house, a wet little burden, 
silent and trembling. 

He coached no more in solid geometry. 


Chapter Six 


HE second summer they didn’t leave 

Austin. A malarial fever kept him in 
bed for a month, and Phebe was physically 
sick with worry and fear. Then he set to 
work digging deeper into his beloved Mid- 
dle Ages, where so many were hermits and 
mad about things that he was mad about, 
and it had been officially hinted to him that 
if he could be graduated the following sum- 
mer year, he would be given a fellowship 
in history. What a glittering prospect that 
was for the long-legged barbarian from the 
piney woods! To be able to earn three hun- 
dred dollars a year and at the same time to 
continue his prowling in the alluringly dim, 
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groping, passionately sincere old mid-cen- 
turies! 

He had carried his anticipated triumph to 
Phebe, and they had celebrated with dinner 
at the best hotel and at the theater. 

The goal of Shep’s planning now was a 
great Eastern university with a history chief 
who was himself absorbed in the Middle 
Ages, with a library supposed to contain 
America’s most complete collection of books 
on the period. Its tuition was not free, as 
at Austin, and living expenses up there would 
be appalling; but Shep could aim at it in 
his most ambitious moments; and he could 
talk about it to Phebe in the thin, still, 
expansive hours after midnight as they lay 
in bed with the world about them dark and 
quiet and romantic. 

At first Phoebe was obviously as elated 
about the future as he was, but presently 
her blue eyes were looking absently down 
long vistas again, her eyes strained and 
tormented. She saw herself going on in 
Austin for three or four more years, maybe 
for many, yoked with pupils forever dis- 
tressingly younger than herself, running 
the hated scales on the tinny little hired 
piano, Shep sinking deeper and deeper inte 
the still, monkish ages. She whipped up 
her courage, lifted her chin and spoke gal- 
lantly about the good life certainly ahead 
for them. 

The third school year began, and she, a 
woman of twenty, chained herself with the 
fourteen-year-olds again. He begged her not 
to bother about formal school work any 
further; why not have some one come in 
and coach her? He reminded her of that 
additional three hundred dollars he hoped 
to have the next year. 
be a waste, she said, and he would need his 
money if he turned out to be a student- 
teacher or if he should go on to the East. 
Beddoes and Heydler had enthusiastically 
assured Pheebe that her tall husband would 
go far if he had half a chance. 


AM during the third year she continued 
to be tremendously keen about his 
progress. By May it was clear that he could 
be graduated in June and get his history job. 
It had been decreed that all prospective 
bachelors of art, science, literature and what 
not should buy caps and gowns, to be worn 
during commencement week, certainly, and 
probably on other purple occasions. Phebe 
was delighted. She would often compd 
him to put on the black ceremonial garb 
and parade around the room while she ap- 
plauded with shining eyes. She would kiss 
him often and sometimes cry, he fatuously 
thinking that her tears were all for prideful 
joy. 

One Sunday in June, Beddoes, Vallati and 
Heydler had supper with them. They 
not infrequently dropped down on the Tide- 
boys without warning, so that Phebe 
couldn’t bother herself about preparations 
And then they liked to have her drive them 
out to get in rye bread, beer, cheese, sau- 
sage and other materials for an impromptu 
meal. But that Sunday she walked across 
the street to a neighbor’s house and tele- 
phoned them to come. She set on the table 
chicken é Ja King, a multitude of hot brown 
muffins, a mountain of sweet butter, lettuce 
salad and a jar of honey, plus of course a 
huge pot of coffee; that supper was a feast. 
After it was over she led Beddoes into the 
living-room for a private conference. 

He came back after a few minutes, excited 
and, it seemed to Shep, very much worried. 

“Elizabethan Phebe is dramatizing again,” 
he announced, forcing a smile. “She orders 
you, Shepherd Dessaix Tideboy, to prepare 
for a preliminary graduation. You have 

all examinations, she tells me, and 
are entitled to a diploma. 

“I am to play the president because, 
please God, I have this terrible auburn 
growth on my cheeks, which she says is 
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worse than the Prexy’s. So don’t be jealous, 
anybody. MHeydler’s black mustache is an 
outstanding miracle, but it is not a beard. 
And poor Vallati’s ascetic face is as clean 
as young Shep’s. 

“I am to go, hell bent for heaven, she 
commands, across town to get my old cap 
and gown. Meanwhile she is dressing for 
‘the great event. Heydler, you and Vallati 
are to be the awed audience, together with 
herself, who is, I gather, to play~-the part 
of a mother come to see her only son, of 
whom she is ‘powerfully proud,’ receive the 
sacred scroll.” 


Guar thought that plan was putting Bed- 
does to considerable trouble, and he 
threatened to stop the play. 

“No,” said Beddoes, “let’s do it. She 
wants it very much, and what she wants in 
the mood she is in today she shall have if 
I can give it to her. What do you others 
say ?” 

“I should give to her what she wishes,” 
said Heydler. 

“Assuredly,” said Vallati. 

“Well, Val, you do up a few nice rolls 
of white paper to put on the little table in 
the living-room to serve as hand-made di- 
plomas. She wont like it if we don’t do 
it up properly. I'll be back in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

Shep went into the bedroom to get his 
hated ceremonial outfit. Phebe was curling 
her hair, and he noticed that as she held 
the iron over the chimney of a coal-oil lamp 
her hand trembled. 

“Do you mind, Shepherd? I like to 
play.” Most of the time he was “Shep” to 
her; she called him Shepherd only when she 
was very solemn. She didn’t look at him, 
and her voice was sounding things that cried 
out to him. He couldn’t understand, but he 
walked over and bending down, kissed the 
wave she had just made in her shining yel- 
low hair, and was full of a vague remor--. 

“The Queen commands; her subjects okcy, 
gladly. We all like to play, Phebe, when 
it’s with you. Maybe I don’t play enough 
these days. I'll try to do better in the 
future.” And he meant it, too. “The 
worst grind is over, I believe; maybe we 
can ease up now and live more.” 

“No, no, Shepherd! Don’t say that!” 

He was standing behind her. She leaned 
back against him and covered her face with 
her hands. “We're what we are, honey.” 
It occurred to him that her voice was far 
too serious for the moment. “We can’t help 
it, Shepherd. You must go on an’ study 
an’ study; you'll be happy, an’ I'll be happy 
knowin’ you are, an’ you'll be a fine scholar. 
I’m already proud of you; I'll be prouder 
some day. There, I hear Will Beddoes 
back, an’ my hair’s not ready yet.” 


HE diplomas were piled on‘ the little 

square table with the eternally uneven 
legs in the living-room. Beddoes sat on 
one side of it, the grave and pontifical bulk, 
his face puzzled and troubled. Vallati and 
Heydler, the awed audience, occupied two 
of a row of three kitchen chairs out in front 
of the table. Shep, capped and gowned, sat 
in a chair behind them. 

He fancied he could see Phebe preparing 
to stun the visitors with the sight of her 
plumed as for the commencement ball; she 
had collected the things over a period of 
three or four months—the dress one week, 
the yellow silk stockings and black mantilla 
another, the gold slippers a month later, and 
so on and on, spreading the delight to cover 

much time as she could. Well, she would 

* stun them when she came tripping in, Shep 
thought; her white shoulders bare, her lips 
apart, her eyes shining, her head up like a 
little queen. 

In those days a company of three or four 
Mexican musicians would often go strolling 


through the streets of the university settle- 
ment on warm soft evenings playing before 
the students’ boarding-houses for the small 
but frequent coins thrown to them. Hear- 
ing one of these bands now a half-block 
away, Heydler rushed out, brought it, and 
Stationed it outside under a window of the 
living-room. 

After a while Phebe. came slowly in, stop- 
ping by the table. Her hair was lovely, 
powdered white. A narrow green ribbon 
was close about her neck, a small gold locket 
pinned to it. Shep had come quickly but 
unwillingly to spectacles at the university, 
and she had put on his steel-rimmed glasses. 
She wore that old drab pin-checked cotton 
dress in which she had come to the hermit 
boy out of the storm, now faded, patched 
where her elbows had worn the sleeves 
through, as shapeless as a sack, and her an- 
cient brogan shoes, newly blacked, the brass 
toe-plates polished and gleaming. 

“Mister,” she said to Beddoes, “is there 
here the place where them smart boys an’ 
gals air a-goin’ to graduate?” 

“Yes, ma’am, this is the place. 
think of attending?” 

“Oh, indeed I am. My son graduates 
today, you know. He has no kind of a 
notion how proud I be of him. Do you 
reckin I could git right close up to the stage, 
Mister, so I'd be shore not to miss him? 
I used to could see a hawk in a tree clear 
acrost our valley, but I’m a ol’ woman 
now. Aye, Lordy, I never ‘lowed I'd live 
to see my boy a-standin’ up in here an’ 
bein’ speechified to an’ handed a diploma 
as big as life. Would you he’p me to a 
good seat nigh the stage; Mister?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I'll be glad to.” Beddoes 
rose and showed her to the empty chair 
between Heydler and Vallati. She crossed 
her hands in her lap and looked all around 
the room and up at the ceiling. Then open- 
ing a little blue cloth sewing-bag with a 
drawstring at the top, she took out a tiny 
white handkerchief and touched it to her 
eyes and nose and lips. “My boy!” she 
said in a voice as to herself, bowing her 
head up and down. “My boy, an’ him so 
big now! Hit'll be gran’ for him, but I’m 
afeared I’m a-goin’ to lose him. But I’m 
proud, too, an’ happy.” 


B* the window, in the moonlight, a guitar, 
a violin and a flute began playing soft- 
ly some old Spanish love-song. Phebe 
snatched open her bag and held her hand- 
kerchief hard against her mouth. Beddoes 
reached over and turned low the wick of 
the lamp in front of him. June roses came 
in on the breeze from the southern window, 
and in the lonely hackberry tree in the back 
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and the bird was still. The dimmed room 
was quiet; the audience looked up at the 
president. Stroking his beard nervously with 
his left hand, winking his eyes rapidly, he 
lifted his great bulk slowly, and cleared his 
voice. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered 
here on this happy occasion to celebrate—” 

He said no more; his further speech was 
pantomime, and that was short. He mo- 
tioned to Shep, who rose, paraded around 
the room as if he were one of a long line, 
stopped in front of the table and received 
with a bow a beribboned diploma. 
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*‘Mum”’ is the effective deodorant 
cream for neutralizing the unpleasant 
odor of perspiration. 


*‘Mum’” is an essential part of the 
daily toilette. Particular women insist 
upon their personal daintiness being 
above reproach. 

In the morning a touch of **Mum”™ 
to the underarm, and wherever perspira- 
tion is closely confined, is a positive 
guarantee of freedom from body odors— 
for all day and evening. ' 

The widespread use of ‘‘Mum’’ with 
the sanitary napkin is proof not only of 
its effectiveness but also of its entire 
safety. 

**Mum”’ is 25¢ and 50c at all stores. 
Or from us postpaid. Also special size 
of ‘‘Mum’’—10c postpaid. 


Mum Mfg. Co. 1202 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa 
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Be aDental Assistant 


Earn $20-$35 a Week 


MEET patients, help dentist, keep rec- 
ords. Study at home in spare time, 
and prepare for this newly opened profit- 
able field for women. Prattice outfit 
included. Money back agreement. 
large. fascinating booklet: “A Wonder- 
ful. New Profession for Women,”* 
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Many average $75 a week showing women our 
jomestic fabrics. Larg: 
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Sea SICKNESS) 


—in the roughest waters. This ap- 








He stood hesitant. Was this the end of 
the play? Phebe held up her hands to 
him, and he dropped suddenly on his knees 
and put his head in her lap. He heard 
Beddoes and the others tiptoeing out of 
the room, then the closing of the front door. 

The next day Phebe went away. 

The ensuing chapters of Mr. Bene- | 


field’s novel include some of its 

most interesting episodes. Watch 

for the next installment—in our 
forthcoming October issue. 
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Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feel- 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any drug 
or department store and apply a little of it 
night and morning and you should see that 
even the worst freckles have begun to disappear, 


while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. | 


It is seldom that more than an ounce is needed 
to completely clear the skin and gain a beauti- 
ful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove your freckles. 


A~ BeaNurse 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
27 years. Nurse’ gy included. 
tattaae dae nt, e booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL oF "NURSING 


Dept. 749 
421 Ss. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, III. 
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TOOTHACHE GUM 
Stops Toothache 
All Druggists 
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your personal appearance 

using the new patent 
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now Bow and Knock _kneed 
legs safely, quickly and per- 
manently at home. No costly 
operation or discomfort. 
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“DONT SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
*‘How?? With the 

MORLEY PHONE. I've 
apair in myears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 
for the 





















is to the ears what glasses are to the 
Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmless. 


eyes. 
Over one hundred thousand sold. 


Anyone can adjust it. 
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WHAT YOU 


WANT IN LIFE 


(Continued from page 52) 


“Oh, very well. —Chris, take Clive to 
Nurse.” 

He took the lounge chair opposite her 
and sat bent toward her, his hands loose- 
|clasped between his knees. He was trying 
|to keep up the emotion that had run 
|through him like a warm tide at sight of 
ithe three of them. He wanted to be very 
|close to her. 

“You see, it’s about our future, Felice.” 
E began to explain. The Egyptians 
wanted to run their own show. The 

English officials had either to get out or serve 
under the people they had commanded. Of 
course they were getting out—the older men 
with pensions, the younger ones, like himself, 
with a gratuity. It wouldn’t be much—a 
tiny capital to start something with. It was 
|going to be a bit rough going at first—but 
ot the whole world was standing on its 
hea 

| He felt her carefully controlled impatience, 
jas though she were saying: “What has 
jall this to do with me?” It made it hard 
for him to talk. His eagerness began to 
falter. But suddenly she looked up at him, 
her face radiant with a new thought. 

| _ means we'll be going home, doesn’t 
jit 

“At first, perhaps.” 

“You could get work there—” 

“No, I couldn’t. What jobs there are 
belong to the men who did the fighting. 
Besides, I’m not fitted. You can’t imagine 
me sitting on a clerk’s stool, can you?” 

“IT don’t see why not. Other men—” 

“I’m not other men, dear! I’m an out- 
door fellow. I'd suffocate.” 

“Then what do you want to do?” 

“T’ve got an opening in South Africa. 
Claire has been talking to me about it. On 
her brother’s farm—” 

She stiffened—he could almost see the 
defenses she was throwing up against him. 

“Where is this—this place?” 

“Somewhere on the veldt. About a day’s 
run from Johannesburg.” 

“But the children—if 
wrong—” 

“Why should they go wrong, dear?” 

“Clive is so delicate.” 

“He’s not, really. The veldt air is splen- 
did. He'd grow as husky as a young bear.” 

“Yes—as a young bear. That’s just it. 
Rough, mannerless, uneducated, with only 
farmers’ children to play with—not even 
English—” Her voice shook. “There 
wouldn’t be a school of any sort, not for 
a hundred miles—” 

“T know. I thought I'd take a hand with 
them at first. And then when they were 
old enough we could take them over home 
to school—” 

“And leave them?” 

“Sweetheart, some day they’ve got to be 
left.” 

She stood up, trembling. The frightened 
furtive thing in her had been driven out 








anything went 


A |into the open and was fighting for its life. 


“It isn’t possible. I could never, never 
leave them.” 


“Other women have had to.” 


“I’m not ‘other women’ either. And 
they’re—they’re my life.” 

“Am I nothing to you?” 

She seemed to brush him aside. 

“Of course. You're their father. You 


ought to understand.” 

“I do, God knows! 
love them?” 

“You’re just a man. You can’t under- 
stand. It would kill me. What would 
they do without me—so small, so _help- 
less? A mother who deserts her children 
steals from them—she takes all they have, 
their childhood, their confidence, their 


Don’t you think I 
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He stood up too, facing her. They were, 
it seemed to him, face to face for the first 
time. 

“I need you too. 
as mother, Felice.” 

“I’m their mother first.” 

“That isn’t the natural order of things.” 

“It is for me. It is for all real women.” 

He was conscious of something more fa- 
tal than resentment—a sort of disgust. And 
yet that day on the desert when she had 
given him virtually the same answer, he 
had been thrilled by a sense of touching 
the deepest, truest instincts of the race. 

“Besides,” she went on_ tremulously, 
“what should I do—out there in that wil- 
derness? I was never brought up for such 
a life. You know that.” 

Of course. She. hadn't been brought up 
for anything, except to be a woman. Spe- 
cialized! Like a dog that wasn’t a dog any 
more but just a freak of man’s fancy— 
with points and certain carefully devel- 
oped faculties. 

Yet the fine, honest, gallant stuff had 
been there. He was sure of it. He had 
seen it that day, galloping headlong across 
the desert. 

“Very well,” he said, “I’m not forcing 
you. I shall go to South Africa. You can 
take the children home. And later on, 
when I’ve fixed things a bit, we'll both see 
clearer and you can choose.” 


You're wife as well 


UCH a charming cottage; the little lawns 

with their dividing path guarded by dark 
fuchsias, the steep thatched roof drawn down 
over the twinkling windows like an old un- 
tidy hat, the thick privet hedges. It was 
a little place, of course, with barely room 
for herself and the two boys. 

She went about singing as she arranged 
\-- precious pieces of furniture that she 


had chosen with such care. They could 
not afford a servant. That made it all the 
nicer. It gave her so much to do. First 


morning she washed and 
dressed the boys. Christopher wanted to 
wash and dress himself, but she had 
laughed at him with a queer little note of 
pain in her laughter. 

“What will there be for Mother to do 
if Christopher grows so big?” she had asked. 

“You could wash and dress Dad,” he 
had answered with his calm decisiveness. 
“He’s more your age, isn’t he, Mummy? 
P’raps he’d like it.” 

After they were dressed, they all three 
busied about the house getting breakfast, 
washing up, dusting and making beds. Then 
after lunch they went for a walk together. 
At first there were such a lot of lovely new 
walks; but after a time, of course, they be- 
came old walks. Clive couldn’t go very 
far, and sometimes he got tired and cried 
fretfully. 

So they bought a dog—a fox-terrier with 
an engaging strain of Aberdeen and Skye 
in his composition—whom they called Alex- 
ander. And for a time the walks were really 
wonderful fun. But it became evident that 
Alexander himself thought walks, as such, 
a tiresome form of amusement, only fit for 
human beings; and to alleviate his boredom 
he took to the pursuit of rabbits. Several 
times Christopher went in pursuit too, and 
Felice could hear his boy’s treble raised in 
exultant tallyho through the neighboring 
woods. But he got so muddy and hot that 
she had to insist on their all staying to- 
gether. 

Christopher was getting so big. He was 
always wanting to do things he ought not 
to do, and when thwarted he had gusts 
of almost hysterical passion. But he would 
outgrow all that. And then they would be 
such companions. 

The neighbors came to tea sometimes— 


thing in the 
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the Vicar’s wife and the kind old Doctor 
Dracey, and vigorous Mrs. Markham, who 
owned the manor house and was M. H. to 
the local hunt. 

The Vicar’s wife was always asking after 
Robert. 

“He must miss you so,” she would say. 

“I suppose when the boys are big enough 
to go to school, you will go out and join 
him.” 
Felice shook her head, laughing. 
“I’m afraid not. I couldn't leave the ba- 
bies. They will go to a day-school—when 
the time comes. We couldn’t bear to part 
with each other—could we, Chris?” 

“What is a boarding-school?” Chris 
wanted to know. 

“It’s a place where boys live together and 
learn things.” 

“And play?” asked Christopher. 

“And play, of course.” 

“How big do they have to be? 
I big enough?” 

Felice had interrupted. Somehow the con- 
versation had begun to get on her nerves. 

The winter was a trying time, and Rob- 
ert’s letters were brief and unsatisfactory. 
He had ceased to urge her to join him. 
At last two months went by without his 
writing at all. At the end of the third 
week Felice horrified herself by bursting 
into a storm of tears just because Clive 
broke a plate that was of no value what- 
ever. And of course Mrs. Markham had 
to stalk in at a moment when it was im- 
possible to hide the fact that she had been 
crying. 

“What you want, my child,” Mrs. Mark- 
ham said, administering sal volatile with a 
firm hand, “is a change of scene. It isn’t 
good for grown-up people to be so much 
with children. You go up to town and 
spend a week doing the theaters and bask- 
ing in bed for breakfast or any other meal 
you fancy. You can leave the brats with 
me, and I'll turn them over to the dogs 
and horses. They'll get on capitally.” 

“But we’ve never been parted for a day,” 
Felice sobbed. “They'd break their absurd 
hearts—” 

“Try ’em,” said Mrs. Markham grimly. 

Really she must have been very ill or 
she would never have yielded. It hurt her 
terribly to see Christopher and Clive gam- 
boling round Mrs. Markham on the station- 
platform in absurd imitation of Alexander 
at his worst. They were so excited at the 
idea of staying at the big manor house 
that they barely kissed her. But she was 
sure that when the train was out of sight 
they would understand that Mummy had 
really gone and Clive at any rate would 
begin to cry. 


Aren’t 


,reiice lay back in the carriage, conscious 
of being very weary but also of a certain 
relaxation and an even vaguer excitement. 
She hadn’t been in town without the chil- 
dren for years. She would go to Somerset 
Maugham’s play tonight just to take her 
mind off her longing for them. She wished 
she knew of some one to go with. Ever 
since her marriage she had neglected her 
old school-friends. As wife and mother 
you had no time. Besides, she wasn't a 
woman’s woman. 

It would be rather nice if she could 
open her eyes and see Robert sitting op- 
posite her—so large and companionable and 
satisfactory, her own age, as Christopher 
had said. It would be fun to be going out 
to a jolly little dinner together. He did 
that sort of thing so well, and had had a 
way of looking at you across the candle- 
light as though he had that moment fallen 
in love. She would put on the sort of 
dress he liked— 

For the first time she visualized him. 
What time was it, out there on the veldt? 
She tried to calculate. Perhaps he was’ just 
riding out. Perhaps he would remember 








the old days when they had ridden to- 
gether. 

He would be riding alone. She wondered 
if he were awfully lonely. He didn’t say 
so any more. Perhaps he was hiding some- 
thing. Perhaps he was ill. He hadn't writ- 
ten for two weeks. She would send a cable. 
No, that woulti neyer do. He would think 
it extravagant and foolish. She would wait. 
A letter might come any day. 

Fortunately she was alone in the car- 
riage. For at that point, without any 
cause whatever, she began to cry again. 


UT Faversham wasn’t riding alone. Men 

don’t—if they can help it. If Felice 
had known more about life, she would 
have known that much. At first he had 
done so. And then insensibly he had drift- 
ed into joining Claire on her evening can- 
ter over her brother's territory. It became 
a custom. 

And though there was still something 
strained and harsh in his look and manner, 
he began to laugh again as though he 
meant it. Claire was a good pal. You 
could talk things over with her—stock, na- 
tives, crops and so forth. He almost for- 
got she was a woman. He tried to forget 
there were any women in the world— 
or children: Christopher and Clive, for in- 
stance. If you weren’t ever going to have 
them with you, if they were to grow up 
strangers to you, it was much better to get 
them out of your mind, if you could, and 
resolutely look elsewhere for happiness. 

By dint of a great deal of that same reso- 
lution he began to see Claire. He began 
to see her very clearly. And on the day 
that Felice went to Somerset Maugham’s 
play, he saw her in a new light. 

It happened in a way commonplace 
enough. They had been for a long, splen- 
did gallop. Something in their speed, per- 
haps in the quality in the air, reminded 
Faversham’s nerves of that other ride when, 
as it had seemed to him then, he had pur- 
sued and captured his life’s purpose. An 
illusion, of course. But the memory made 
him a little reckless, and they broke into 
rough, unfamiliar ground at full gallop. 
There his mare put her foot in a gopher- 
hole, and the two of them came down to- 
gether as though they had been catapulted. 
He had no idea what happened. After an 
interval of darkness he became aware of 
a bad headache, and between him and a 
fading twilight Claire’s face looking down 
on him with an expression he had never 


seen before. It passed instantly into a 
comradely concern. But he was not able 
to forget it. 


He scrambled up, unhurt but badly 
shaken, and for a moment_he stood with 
his arm over her shoulder, steadying him- 
self in a reeling universe. He felt her brace 
up against his weight. He felt her—and 
drew away with an uncertain laugh. 

“What a confounded ass! Don’t tell 
Geoff. He'll think I can’t even ride.” 

“You frightened the life out of me,” she 
answered curtly. 

Their two horses were nibbling the short 
grass peacefully together. They mounted 
and rode on at a sober walk. A great 
deal had happened. Things that had been 
working in Faversham’s subconsciousness had 
been flung roughly to the surface. There 
was no sense in ignoring them. He brought 
his horse up close and laid his hand gently 
on hers. “Claire—” 

“I know,” she said steadily. “I know 
just what you're going to say. I’ve given 
myself away, and we're not stupid or cow- 
ardly. We can afford to be honest. I love 
you, my dear, and you are going to tell 
me that you love me—” 

“Tt’s true,” he said. 

“T don’t know. I don’t think you know 
yourself. But I do know that it’s no use.” 

“Listen,” he said. “I’m free. I regard 
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Without the aid of belladonna or other 
harmful drugs, Murine imparts new life 
and lustre to the dullest eyes. Use this 
soothing, refreshing lotion every eve- 
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myself as free. Felice has left me. She 
doesn’t want me. I never was more than 
a means to an end, and now that she has 
got what she wants out of me,—children, 
married status, a home of her own,—I can 
go hang. I’ve been pretty near it. But 
the instinct for life and happiness is strong. 
I’m young enough to begin again. But I 
can’t begin alone—with no one, for no pur- 
pose.” 

“You have the children,” 
him. 

He laughed ironically. 

“T haven't. That’s just it. Why, to them 
I don’t exist. They’ve forgotten me long 
She doesn’t mean me to have them. 
She never did. They’re hers—she’d drive 
me into infidelity to keep them. You see, 
she’s a mother—and nothing else. She’s 
fulfilled her one obligation. That’s all that 
matters.” 

“You’re very hard on her, Robert.” 

“I’m very wretched.” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble. You see, you 
aren’t free, my dear, or you wouldn’t be 
wretched. Oh, I know your sort so well 
—the faithful sort. It isn’t hard for you 
to keep faith. You can’t help yourselves. 
You promised to stick to Felice through 
thick and thin. And if you don’t, you'll 
do such damage to yourself as I should 
never be able to repair. That’s why it’s 
no use.” 

They rode on for a moment in silence. 
He was bitter with her because she had 
put her finger on the truth. 

“Felice has got me neatly caught,” he said 
at last, his voice sharp with anger. “I’m 
damned all my life to live like an outlaw, 
without home or kin, and without even 
the freedom of my outlawry.” 

“I don’t know. Something may happen.” 

“You and I were made for each other. 
Felice and I never were.” 

“You married the kind of woman you 
wanted, Robert. She has remained that 
woman. It isn’t her fault that now you 
want something different.” 


she reminded 


“I was a fool. I didn’t know. God knows 
—I had such high ideals—old-fashioned, 
perhaps—” 


“Ideals change, Robert. It doesn’t do to 
be old-fashioned. There’s nothing fine about 
it. It’s stupid and cruel. People who aren’t 
in unison with their generation suffer and 
cause suffering.” 

“Felice doesn’t suffer.” 

“You don’t know that, either.” 

He made a brief miserable gesture. 

“Then you too wont have anything to do 
with me. You're too wise—” 

She drew her horse to a standstill so that 
she could face him. 

“Perhaps I am,” she said. “For I love 
you. And I want to keep you. At least I 
want your friendship and respect, and if I 
don’t play the game with you and myself, 
I shall lose everything. Go home to Felice. 
Give her a chance—a real chance. Bring 
her back. If things are as you think they 
are—well, then, come back alone.” 


OBERT and Felice Faversham sat in the 
corner of their respective first-class car- 
ps Under the circumstances they did not 
grudge themselves the luxury. They were 
like people who had come out of an earth- 
quake, battered and bruised, and to whom 
ordinary caution had become meaningless. In 
half an hour Faversham’s train would pull 
in at Dover. In half an hour Felice would 
hold Clive and Christopher in her arms again 
—all that she lived for, or, as she subtly but 
unconsciously differentiated, all that she had 
to live for. 

Faversham looked out of his window at 
the beloved and lovely fields and villages and 
saw nothing. They had met in London, with 
the best intentions. Perhaps their first meet- 
ing- -ground, a hotel lounge, hadn’t been pro- 
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pitious. And afterward in his dingy hotel 
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bedroom—well, somehow all his years of 
suppressed bitterness had incredibly rushed 
to a head and found vent in a cold, logical 
ultimatum. The secret spring of warmth and 
tenderness and hunger that he had kept 
locked down in the most inaccessible dun- 
geon of his heart had refused to flow. It 
had been locked down too long. In a day 
or two it might have broken through the 
crust of resentment and found its level. As 
it was, he had been—he knew it—the dog- 
matic self-righteous husband of the last cen- 
tury. It would have been better if he had 
thrown things at her. He had listened to 
himself with horror. 

“You are my wife,” he had said. “Your 
first duty, as I see it, is to me. Your place 
is in my home, wherever necessity may make 
it. If the children must remain here,—as 
now I suppose they must,—well, you’ve got 
to choose between us. You have had two 
years of them that I might have shared. You 
have stolen enough from me.” 

Her small face was as set and obstinate 
as his own. And yet—or had he only fan- 
cied it ?—at first sight of him there had been 
something else in her eyes, a timid gladness, 
hope—an appeal, almost, as though she were 
begging him to say the one right word. 

Well, he hadn’t said it. He had made a 
complete mess of everything. He had been 
a brute and a fool. If the express went off 
the line, he wouldn’t care. He'd be damned 
glad. 


HEN Felice got out at the sleepy lit- 

tle Dorset station, she could hardly 
stand. There was no one there to meet her. 
There was no conveyance of any sort. She 
would have to walk; and she felt so faint 
and sick. It had begun to rain dismally, but 
somehow the thought of the pretty little 
house with the lights shining in the window 
and of the two children rushing to meet her 
gave her no lift of pleasure. She was too 
wretched. It had been an awful scene. She 
couldn’t have believed that Robert could be 
so hard, so cruel. Something terrible must 
have happened to him. 

What? She kept on asking herself. What 
had she done? Hadn’t she been everything 
that she had always been led to suppose a 
man wanted—simple, old-fashioned, faithful, 
devoted to her home and children? Was it 
her fault that her duty as wife and mother 
had been divided? Hadn’t she been right 
in choosing the greater obligation, the care 
of those who were so utterly, so piteously, 
dependent on her? 

What did men, as typified by Robert, ex- 
pect? Before marriage they wanted a pretty 
face, complete innocence and a pathetic help- 
lessness before which they could parade their 
superior strength and wisdom. They were 
delighted if you didn’t know a spark-plug 
from a magneto. After marriage they want- 
ed a business partner, some one as efficient 
as themselves and twice as versatile. They 
wanted you to run a home like clockwork 
and be as pretty as a chorus-girl. If you 
couldn’t mend a blown-out fuse, they re- 
proached the whole sex with its idiotic in- 
competence. 

What did she want? 

She would like to be herself. Yes, that 
was it. Not Christopher and Clive’s mother, 
or even Robert’s wife, but herself—what- 
ever that “self” was; she didn’t know. She 
had long since ceased to be anything but 
the mother of Clive and Christopher. 

She reached the gate and went up the 
paved pathway between the pretty fuchsia 
bushes. Any moment they might rush out 
at her. She could imagine the torrent of 
eager, childish questions breaking over heg 
aching head. She could imagine their wi 
delight at having Mummy back so soon. But 
she had a peculiar, urgent desire to slink 
up unnoticed to her bedroom and lock the 


door. 
How fine Robert had looked! She had 
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It is the untamed spirit that 
makes men and horses and 
stories most interesting—as 
Will James’ spirited drawing 
suggests. In this belief we have 
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wanted to throw herself in his arms and hold | 


him close and be held close. For a moment | 


she had been sure he wanted it too. But 
you can’t do that sort of thing in a hotel 
lounge. And—afterward they had begun to 
argue, and something had gone cold in both 
of them. The years had built up a barrier, 
and neither of them had known how to 
break it down. 

She opened the sitting-room door so softly 
that no one heard. Clive and Christopher 
were playing quietly in the firelight. Chris- 
topher, as usual, was talking in his pleasant 
singsong treble. 

“When I'm twelve,” he chanted, “I’m go- 
ing to a big school where there will be lots 
and lots of boys. And then I'll play real 
games and grow up to be a terrible big man, 
and go to places where no one has ever 
been before, and kill things—” 

“Suppose Mummy wont let you go?” 

“T’'ll talk to Dad about it. He'll under- 
stand.” 

“But,” Clive objected in his smaller voice, 
“Mummy would cry so. Mummy says we're 
all she’s got to live for.” 

There was a moment’s reflective silence. 

“Of course,” said Christopher, “that is a 
bother. We've got to look after her. Poor 
old Mummy!” 

“It would be such fun,” Clive added, “if 
we didn’t always have to play with her, 
wouldn’t it? I don’t care for grown-up 
baby games—much.” 

Christopher emitted a large sigh. 

“Well, we've got to stick it for a bit, any- 
way,” he said. “P’raps now Dad’s coming 
home, he'll take her off our hands and look 
after her.” 

“He ought to,” Clive decided severely. 

Felice closed the door as she had opened 
it. For the first time in her life she had 
been overwhelmed with an acute desire to 
smack them both. She had wanted to march 
in and say: “My dears, if you’re bored 
with me, I’m infinitely more bored with 
you. I’m devoted to you, but for goodness’ 
sake, go and play your own rough messy 
games by yourself, and I'll play mine.” But 
she knew both impulses to be irrational. 

Then she thought she was going to faint. 
She sat down on the first step of the stairs 
and put her head between her knees as she 
had always been told to do by a sweet old- 
fashioned mother who had still regarded 
fainting as a decent and proper feminine 
weakness. She found herself instead think- 
ing rapidly and clearly. The fainting-fit 
failing to materialize, she opened the front 
door and slipped out into the garden. It 
was almost ten minutes’ walk to the manor- 
house, and as she reached it in five minutes, 
she supposed she must have run most of 
the way. Breathless, rain-soaked and di- 
sheveled, she encountered Mrs. Markham 
hanging up her crop in the hall. 

“Mrs. Markham—I wonder—please, if you 
would let me use your telephone—” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Markham good- 
humoredly, “you can use everything of mine 
—if it will only make you happy.” 


At an intolerable jangle of wires and 
voices, Felice got the Lord Warden 
Hotel, Dover. She informed an indifferent 
clerk that she wanted a certain Robert Faver- 
sham, who had arrived by the five o'clock 
express and who would be taking the night 
boat to Calais. She added dramatically that 
it was a matter of life or death. 

To the telephone-operator, who presently 
informed her that her time was up, she ex- 
plained that she was a rich woman in a po- 
sition to buy up the whole telephone system, 
if necessary, and that if she were cut off 
she would take drastic action. 

Then at last Robert’s voice—cool, aston- 
ished. 

“Hullo—who is it?” 

“It’s me—Felice, Robert—” 








“Felice, my dear girl, what—” 
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Ben Dare is one of the best known commercial 
artists in New York, You see his work in all the lead- 
ing ntagazines. You perhaps know many of the ad- 
vertisers who pay him large sums for his drawings. 

Ben. Dale always had a natural talent for drawing, 
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today. Time was when he scarcely could draw a 
straight line—when he knew less about the correct 
handling of line and wash and color than you do 
right now. 

But he worked and studied, and “drew and drew” 
as he puts it, until he trained his hand to put down 
on paper the dream pictures that he saw so clearly 
in his mind. 

All of. his: great creative ability might have been 
wasted without the right kind of training—without 
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“Don’t interrupt. I want to tell you 
I’ve been a beast, a cad, a damned fool—” 

“A what?” 

“Yes—really, literally, a damned fool—a 
bad mother and a worse wife. I want to 
know if you can forgive me.” 

“Why, my darling—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean just forgiveness. I 
want to know—if I were different, if I 
wasn’t a damned fool any more—would you 
want me back?” 

“But you said—the children—” 
| “Never mind the children. They’ve got to 
stand on their own feet too. They are stand- 
| ing, in spite of me. It’s you I married. It’s 
|you I want, if only you—” 

“Felice, sweetheart, what do you suppose I 
came home for? I’ve been an ass and a 
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beast myself. I’ve been wanting to kill 
myself—” 

“Don’t, please don’t. I want you—” 

“You blessed woman! I'll cancel my pas- 
sage. I'll take the first train—” 

“No.” She controlled the break in her 
voice. “Don’t do that. Go back to your 
job, darling—while I learn mine. I’ve got to 
be fit first. You've got not to be ashamed 
of me. I’ve got to learn to ride straight 
again—and about pigs and _ chickens—or 
whatever it is I need to know about to go 
into partnership.” 

“But sweetheart, it’s been so lonely. I 
can’t wait—” 

She laughed unsteadily. 

“My dear, I’m not such a fool as I've 
been.. I wont keep you waiting long.” 





gave no thought to eugenics. On the way 
from England to China the girl produced the 
child he had denied to his legal wife, and aft- 
er divorce was granted, it was legitimatized. 
Ignored as it was in his liaison, one cannot 
help asking what was gained by the man’s 
application’ of his ‘modern theories: Of 
the two women hfs first wife, by edu- 
cation and intellectual sympathies, was far 
better qualified ‘to help that man. If 
they had had children, which perhaps would 
have strengthened their union, would he 
have been so brutal in terminating a re- 
lationship in which there were interests 
deeper than the merely physical? Could he 
have so casually discarded a woman to 
whom he owed so much and with whom, in 
the long run, in all probability, he would 
have been happier than with a girl of dis- 
proportionate age and no special intellec- 
tual qualities? 


, ¢~ so much depends upon having chil- 
dren. Where a man or woman seeks only 
individual happiness, where there is no more 
tangible foundation than mere physical at- 
traction, and where each considers his or 
her freedom and self-expression paramount, 
divorce seems an inevitable end of mar- 
riage. And the most serious phase of di- 
vorce swings upon the scales as to whether 
there are children or not. The right and 
wrong of it often divides upon that line. 
Divorce may be justified where two people 
have only one another to consider, but it 
is different when obligations of parenthood 
enter. And when there are children, what 
seem causes for estrangement or grounds for 
separation often vanish in codperation in 
larger duties and the dawning of a deeper 
human affection. 

Many people are happy, not because they 
are married, but because they are happy 
parents. Superficially, and especially to our 
pleasure-seeking young, marriage May seem 
in its effect and purpose merely the legal- 
ization for a more complete union of two 
people who are romantically attracted. If 
this were all, there would be no social pur- 
pose to marriage, and termination, when 
either or both tired, would be logical. But 
marriage, imperfect as it is, is still the most 
important institution for safeguarding the 
morals and welfare of civilization, and its 
bigger purpose so far as the race is con- 
cerned is that children may be born, them- 
selves be adequately prepared for life and 
to perpetuate generations yet to come. 
Viewed in this aspect, parents become less 
important as individuals, so far as their 
personal self-expression, happiness or vaga- 
ries are concerned, than their young. 

Materialistic people are correct in one 
contention—that merely physical attraction 
is short-lived and like a fire burns itself 
out. But there is a love possible between 
human beings in which the physical is but 





an element and which can survive its 
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passing. Where there are no children, when 
that attraction is burnt to ashes, little is 
left. But when there are children, people 
are not so prone to hasty separations when 
first the sex magnetism wanes. 

Of the great number of divorces less than 
half may be justified. Many would be 
better off if they tried to “stick it out.” 
I know of people who are willing to endure 
every unhappiness for the sake of their chil- 
dren. A friend of mine, who is noted as a 
yachtsman, has refused, simply on account 
of their children, to allow his wife to di- 
vorce him. He knows his wife would be 
awarded their custody, and although in love 
with another, he is willing to endure her 
impossible tempers and unjust exactions on 
their account. There are wives, too, who 
are made absolutely miserable by a man’s 
drinking, infidelities and even abuse, but all 
that sinks to minor importance when it 
comes to the crucial alternative of breaking 
up the home. 

What, some will ask, shall a man or 
woman do when they have ceased to love 
one another? Should a woman continue 
to live with a man when he has become re- 
pugnant to her? Isn't marriage without 
love an immoral relation? What if one 
falls in love with another? Isn’t it better 
to get a divorce in order that two people at 
least may be happy? 

Isn’t there such a thing as curbing one’s 
impulses and restraining one’s passions? 
Most of the unhappiness and tragedy in the 
world are due to a lack of restraint. Ap- 
petites surely can be controlled, and they are 
matters of habit. This applies to marriage. 


ONSIDER the vast number of poor peo- 

ple who cannot afford to get a divorce. 
What do they do? Make the best of it. 
There is also still a large percentage of peo- 
ple who believe in religion and that the 
marriage vows mean something. They man- 
age to keep up appearances, maintain their 
homes, raise their children, and somehow 
muddle through. There are many people in 
public life who would not dare risk the 
scandal of a divorce. If a divorce would 
mean the loss of a next election, surely there 
must still be some widespread opposition to 
it on the part of a still conservative, nor- 
mal and in some ways old-fashioned public 
—which is a healthful sign... .. 

You could not have called Grace a beau- 
tiful woman; in fact, she was decidedly 
plain, but you couldn’t be with her long 
before breathing in an atmosphere of love- 
liness. One of those quiet women who are 
like still water, running deep, so tactful 
you never suspected she was leading you, 
so gentle you never felt the “pull” of 
the strong and determined will beneath. She 
loved Walter more than anyone might have 
suspected, more than he perhaps believed. 
Undemonstrative, yet tender, I doubt if she 
ever told him in so many words that she loved 
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him. But she gave her life to him, inspir- 
ing him and encouraging him in his work, 
helping him through suggestions and criti- | 
cism, always in the shadow herself, until 
he became famous as a painter. In the 


course of seven years there were five chil- Absorbine, Jr. is instantly cooling, soothing and heal- 
dren, and as she served her husband, she 


raised them according to ideals and a faith ing. Apply it freely—no matter how painful the burn, 


which never swerved. the soreness quickly disappears. 
“IT may as well be frank with you, é : i 
Grace,” said her husband one day. “To you Absorbine, Jr. is not sticky or greasy, and does not 
I owe much that I have become; yet it ° . ‘ : 
wouldn't be fair not to be honest. Not only show. Keep it handy for insect bites, CO bruises or 
do I owe it to you myself, but to another. sore muscles. It is an invaluable vacation aid, for its 
As I see it, there’s no excuse for marriage : . . ° . 
except love. It’s been some time since we've antiseptic pespesires remove the danger of infection 
felt any passion for each other, and to live -—often the little cuts and scratches cause the greatest 
with you as a husband is to live a lie. You wr: . »”» . 
have the children—you love them more than trouble. Read Timely Suggestions » P acked with 
me, perhaps. I can make adequate — each bottle. 

for you. Perhaps you may meet another ; a a 
ooh ome could g#- in | ween way. At all druggists’ $1.25. Hospital size $2.50. 
I’m putting it up to you squarely. I don't Send for free trial bottle. 

‘ want to deceive you. I’m in love with an- 
other girl, and she loves me. She loves me W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Massachusetts 
so that her life will be ruined if I cannot 

= go to her. And there’s nothing in life for 
me without her. I need her in my work. 
Even you have never understood me as she 

does. I have never reached the heights I 

know I still can with her inspiration and 

aid. The girl would fling herself at me 

at the slightest provocation. But I wouldn’t 


take advantage of her. Her love is so great ( 5; ohie 
I wouldn’t dishonor it outside of marriage. 
Here is the situation: You and I have passed UIC Ve ief 


that stage. To continue together will mean 
unhappiness for that girl—she has told me fi om 


she would kill herself—and unhappiness for £ 
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us. When love ceases, isn’t divorce the best 
way out?” 


ITHOUT any change of expression 
upon her face, Grace regarded him with 
her calm gray eyes. “You aresure it is love?” 

“I—I’m mad about the girl,” he said. 

{ “And the girl—” 

“She’s never known anything like this. 
I told you she’d come to me if I beckoned | 
with my little finger—her life is in my 
hands—” 

“If it’s love—real love—why, then—” 

“You'll agree to a divorce!” he exclaimed, 
his eyes brightening. 

“Yes, if it’s real, if it lasts. But wait. 
May I meet the girl?” 

“Oh, yes, surely. She'll love you as I do 
for this!” 

“Tll agree to a divorce if I’m convinced 
her love is real; if, after you have seen her 
for a sufficient length of time to know and 
understand her, you still want her above 
everything else. How long have you known 
her?” 

“She’s been a student in my class for two 
months. But I know her—oh, it seems 
from a hundred lives before—” 

“That’s very well,” said his wife sagely. 
“But in this life you’ve never lived under 

f the same roof with her, day in and day out. 
> We've got to try this thing out. You've 
been needing a rest, and I’ve wanted a trip —& 
to Europe. The children can stay with my 
mother. Suppose we go abroad for five 
months and take the girl with us.” 

Walter was flabbergasted. At first he ob- 
jected, but Grace prevailed. Gracious, kind, 
diplomatic, throwing them together as much 
as possible, Grace accompanied the two lov- 
ers to Paris, Rome, Florence, and on a two 
months’ stay amid the classic ruins of 
Greece. Perhaps, with her woman’s in- | 
tuition, she foresaw what would happen. 
But never by so much as a word did she 
interfere with the two or attempt to in- r 
fluence them. The girl, beautiful and gifted 
in a superficial way, was utterly selfish. GS 
What she wanted, probably, was the posi- THE A S( Ss EPTIC LINIMENT 
tion of being the wife of a well-known | ‘ 
artist and what his large earnings could 
give her. | 
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Every tooth 


reached 


Every crevice. 


cleaned 


tooth pfotection is to se- 
cure a tooth brush that reaches 
all thirty-two teeth. Not all 
brushes do this. But the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic does, with its 
curved bristles, its big end 
tuft and curved handle. 

Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the U.S.,Can., and 
all over the world. Prices 
in the U.S. and Can.: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made 
in three different bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, soft 
—with white or colored 


HE most important step in 






transparent handles—red, “© H 
green, orange. (Formore #3 
bristle surface, the Pro- , j 


phy-lac-tic with 4 rows of 
bristles may be had for 
60c.) Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Co., 
Florence, 
Mass. 
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On the trip she was irritated by being a 
“third party,” an outsider, to a couple who 
were at least married. She became jealous 
of Walter’s merely courteous attentions to 
his wife. She was furious that the nominal 
wife had precedence over her. Avaricious, 
she wanted Walter to buy her all sorts of 
things, jewelry and clothes—only Grace’s 
presence put a halt upon her heedless de- 
mands. In Greece, which Walter loved, she 
became fretful and bored as he dreamed 
amid the ruins. What could he see in piles 
of stones, anyway? Grace, on the other 
hand, could share his reveries amid the 
columns of the great Acropolis. The girl 
gave way to fits of abominable temper. She 
sulked and wept and raved. Before they left 
Greece, Walter could hardly endure the sight 
of her. And the girl's wildest desire was to 
get back to her friends in the “Bohemia” 
of New York and away from Grace and 
Walter. 

Patience, diplomacy, the effort to try 
things out—these won out with the wife. 
Their return to their New York studio was 
like a second honeymoon. However un- 
happy that episode, through it Walter 
learned to appreciate his wife as he never 
had before. 


N 1924 the Department of Commerce 

made a compilation of statistics showing 
the relative number of divorces according to 
the duration of marriage. If any further 
proof were needed, these figures show the 
greater number of divorces are secured in 
the early years of marriage and steadily de- 
crease as people live longer together. In 
that year there were 160,171 divorces in 
which the duration of marriage was re- 
ported. The greatest number, 14,953, was 
on the part of couples who had been married 
three years. The lowest number, 2,115, was 
on the part of couples who had been mar- 
ried twenty years. After a five-year dura- 
tion of marriage, the number of divorces 
began significantly to dwindle. 

Which proves, indisputably, that if peo- 
ple will try to stick it out for five years, 
instead of giving up after two or three, there 
is less danger of joining the stampede over 
the cliff. With this fact recognized, what, 
then, can be advanced as a possible solution 
to the so-called evil? 

Few people, perhaps, realize that in the 
United States today there are forty-nine 
divorce laws. People who cannot get a 
divorce in one State can take a jaunt into 
another to secure it or, if they have enough 
money, go to Paris. Young people who 
cannot marry in one State often can do so 
in an adjoining one. Often the matter of 
marriage or divorce means merely a pleas- 
ant trolley or automobile ride. 

In several States there is no defined age 
at which young people may marry without 
the consent of their parents. In at least three 
States the age is fixed by law at fourteen for 
boys and twelve for girls, in one at thir- 
teen for girls and fourteen for boys, while 
some permit girls of sixteen to marry with- 
out their parents’ consent. One State per- 
mits a boy of sixteen, and others a boy of 
eighteen, to marry without consent. In 
many States no penalty is prescribed for 
an official who issues a certificate of mar- 
riage to a minor below the specified age. 

Marriage is, as they say, generally as “easy 
as rolling off a log.” Is it illogical to ask 
any couple who wish to take up the most 
onerous obligations of life, to enter into the 
institution upon which society mainly de- 
pends, to prove that they are qualified to do 
so? 

Certainly it is an atrocious condition 
which permits irresponsible children to marry 
without parental consent. Within one year 
there were sixteen hundred married boys 
of fifteen years of age in this country, of 
whom eighty-two were divorced; there were 
3,222 of the age of sixteen, of whom 144 
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were divorced; among boys from seventeen 
to nineteen there were 266,770 marriages, 
with 1,327 divorces the same year. Many 
more girls of immature age were married the 
year these statistics were gathered—12,384 
at fifteen, 41,626 at sixteen and 90,930 at 
seventeen. Among these were 499 divorces 
of fifteen-year-old brides, 1,268 of sixteen, 
and 2,792 of seventeen years. 

The less one believes in divorce, the less 
must one believe in easy and premature mar- 
riages. Except in cases of emergency or of 
exceptionally developed and endowed young 
people should not marriage be universally 
prohibited before a certain age? 

Were people prevented from marrying un- 
til they had reached a mature age of dis- 
cretion, and only after they had learned to 
know each other well, the chances of the 
marriage ending in divorce would be cut to 
a minimum. And were they, after mar- 
riage, required by law to prove they had 
lived together, and given marriage a fair 
trial through a given number of years,— 
except in cases where there are valid rea- 
sons for early separation, such as inveterate 
drunkenness or the commission of crimes,— 
fewer would rush to the divorce-court out 
of pique, revenge or on trivial pretexts. 
And if, where the grounds were not grave 
or the offense flagrant, couples were obliged 
to make some sort of retrial at living to- 
gether before a trial decree could be secured, 
many temporary differences might be patched 
up and an irreconcilable separation pre- 
vented. 

These suggestions may go somewhat 
further than the provisions of the tentative 
Federal Uniform Marriage and Divorce Law 
introduced in January of 1923 by Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, and Congress- 
man L. W. Fairfield, of Indiana. This bill, 
which was written by Mrs. Edward Frank- 
lin White, legislative chairman of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, would 
mean a great step toward putting marriage 
upon a more substantial basis and solving 
the divorce evil. 


CCORDING to the bill, marriage could 
not be entered into without a license, for 
which application must be made two weeks 
in advance, and for the securing of which both 
parties must appear. Marriageable age with- 
out parental consent is established at eighteen 
for boys and sixteen for girls, and the legal 
age at twenty-one for boys and eighteen for 
girls. The marriage of imbeciles, insane, 
feeble-minded and those afflicted with specific 
diseases is prohibited. Two witnesses are 
required at the ceremony besides the offi- 
ciating party. Penalties are imposed on 
those issuing licenses or performing marriage 
ceremonies in violation of the provisions. 
Instead of the present conflict as to 
grounds for divorce, seven are established, 
alike both for men and women—adultery, 
cruel and inhuman treatment, abandonment 
or failure to provide for a period of a year, 
incurable insanity and the commission of an 
infamous crime. Divorce is not to be grant- 
ed upon the ground of infidelity where 
there is evidence of collusion or where both 
parties are guilty of the same offense. The 
defendant must appear in court, or if he 
fails, some one shall be appointed to appear 
for him. If the defendant resides in the 
State where divorce is sought, he must be 
served with a personal summons; otherwise 
the summons must be published for three 
weeks in newspapers, marked copies of which 
must be sent to the defendant’s last address. 
The custody, support and education of chil- 
dren shall be a matter of equal justice, with 
the children given first consideration. If 
she is mentally and morally competent, the 
mother’s claims are to be favored, but 
whichever parent is deprived of the guardian- 
ship and care of children shall be allowed 
to visit them or have them come to visit 
him or her. Upon the granting of a divorce, 
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an interlocutory decree shall be entered, but 
this shall not become final until the end of 
a year, during which both parties are for- 
bidden to remarry. A marriage contracted 
in one State shall be Jegal in all States, and 
a divorce secured in one shall be valid in 
all others. 

This movement for a uniform marriage 
and divorce law, which had its genesis thirty 
years ago when the Congress of Mothers 
endorsed such a stabilization of marriage by 
Federal amendment, is backed by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
American Association of Home Economics, 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, the National Congress 
of Parent-Teachers, and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

If we are to establish a uniform law which 
will standardize marriage and divorce in all 
the States, some cognizance should be taken 
of these divorces procured through lax in- 
terpretations of law or the connivance of 
venal officials in a foreign country. It is 
not just that a peor woman should be de- 
prived of justified freedom here, while a 
richer woman may secure it, even on un- 
warranted grounds, by the expenditure of 
from three to sixty thousand dollars abroad. 


IVORCES should not be denied to peo- 

ple who are irremediably miserable in 
marriage, and in the proposed revision one 
might suggest a somewhat broader interpre- 
tation as to what is “cruel or inhuman treat- 
ment.” What about mental cruelty? A 
man may not flog his wife or beat her with 
his fists, and yet by his actions, his nagging, 
in a thousand and one ways inflict upon her 
what has been called “the infernal brutality, 
crude or refined, which at times makes a hell 
of the holiest relation.” 

There are circumstances where submission, 
or- an enforced living together, means the 
ruining of health, of all mental peace and 
happiness, and the darkening and warping 
of an entire life. “The divorce edifice rests 
on the doctrine,” writes Judge Robert Grant, 
“that there is neither- religion, ethics or jus- 
tice in the requirement that one beaten, 
starved, abandoned or married to a reeking 
habitual drunkard, should endure it on the 
ground that it is a sin to marry another 
who would behave better. Common sense 
dictates that such endurance is wrong and 
that ‘marriage is made for man and not 
man for marriage.’ ” 

“A man may be physically faithful to a 
woman in the sense of turning to no other, 
and yet neglect her until her very heart 
cries out in loneliness,’ writes Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. “There are many cases of 
‘desertion’ where the married couple still 
live in the same house; he may not come 
into her presence sodden with drink, and 
yet he may refuse to give her money with 
which to buy postage stamps. He may not 
strike her, and yet he may stifle her hopes 
and thwart her ideals and starve her soul; 
and when he has done all these things, he 
may look righteously indignant and _ sur- 
prised if he is told he has broken his mar- 
riage vows.” 

Of ten thousand divorce cases which have 
come before a New York judge only two 
thousand applications were made by couples 
who had children. 

And the moral? Wait, perhaps, to separate 
or ask for a divorce until there are children. 
And then, before the final step, try it all 
over again. This cannot, of course, apply to 
all cases, or to cases where there are serious 
causes for separation. But in many, many 
cases it will work. 

Let us try for more patience and some 
of the sportsmanship which in the old days 
made people feel ashamed to acknowledge 
that they had made a failure of their job. 
Let us, indeed, make more effort to “play 
the game.” 
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“Sorry you don't feel like going” 


HE very common scene pic- 
tured above is not always the 
fault of the husband. 

It is often the wife’s fault. No 
woman who has a foundation of 
good health can be forgiven for 
failing to “stay young with her hus- 
band” when science today provides 
sucha simple protection: sane habits 
of living, sane habits of diet, and 
above ail else the propér practice of 
feminine hygiene. 

There is no reason for any woman 
to be misled by theold superstitions 
and the present-day misinformation 
which surround this most critical 
problem she has to face. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is the safe 
and certain antiseptic for personal 
hygiene. For over 30 years it has 
been the standard with physicians 
and hospitals when germs must be 


killed. Physicians don’t experiment 
in such cases. 

Don’t you experiment. Only a 
poison can kill germs. Send for the 
booklet offered below. It contains 
the frank advice you must have. It 
was written by a woman physician. 
The makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
offer it to you free. It will reach 
you in a plain envelope. Send the 
coupon today. 

In the meantime, in using a dis- 
infectant for any purpose, be safe, 
be sure. Do not take needless chances! 

Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant today. Complete, explicit 
directions come with every bottle. 





Made by Lysot, Incorporated, a division of 

Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole dis- 

tributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 

In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Dis- 

tributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 
© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1927 














“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold 
only in the brown bottle packed 
in the yellow carton. 








LEHN & FINK, Incorporated, Sole Distributors 
Department 79 


“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 
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HE most important step in 

tooth pfotection is to se- 
cure a tooth brush that reaches 
all thirty-two teeth. Not all 
brushes do this. But the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic does, with its 
curved bristles, its big end 
tuft and curved handle. 

Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the U.S.,Can., and 
all over the world. Prices 
in the U.S. and Can.: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made 
in three different bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, soft 
—with white or colored 
transparent handles—red, 
green, orange. (For more ©-@ 
bristle surface, the Pro- , 
phy-lac-tic with 4rows of ~ 
bristles may be had for 
60c.) Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Co., 
Florence, 
Mass. 
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On the trip she was irritated by being a 
“third party,” an outsider, to a couple who 
were at least married. She became jealous 
of Walter’s merely courteous attentions to 
his wife. She was furious that the nominal 
wife had precedence over her. Avaricious, 
she wanted Walter to buy her all sorts of 
things, jewelry and clothes—only Grace’s 
presence put a halt upon her heedless de- 
mands. In Greece, which Walter loved, she 
became fretful and bored as he dreamed 
amid the ruins. What could he see in piles 
of stones, anyway? Grace, on the other 
hand, could share his reveries amid the 
columns of the great Acropolis. The girl 
gave way to fits of abominable temper. She 
sulked and wept and raved. Before they left 
Greece, Walter could hardly endure the sight 
of her. And the girl's wildest desire was to 
get back to her friends in the “Bohemia” 
of New York and away from Grace and 
Walter. 

Patience, diplomacy, the effort to try 
things out—these won out with the wife. 
Their return to their New York studio was 
like a second honeymoon. However un- 
happy that episode, through it Walter 
learned to appreciate his wife as he never 
had before. 


N 1924 the Department of Commerce 

made a compilation of statistics showing 
the relative number of divorces according to 
the duration of marriage. If any further 
proof were needed, these figures show the 
greater number of divorces are secured in 
the early years of marriage and steadily de- 
crease as people live longer together. In 
that year there were 160,171 divorces in 
which the duration of marriage was re- 
ported. The greatest number, 14,953, was 
on the part of couples who had been married 
three years. The lowest number, 2,115, was 
on the part of couples who had been mar- 
ried twenty years. After a five-year dura- 
tion of marriage, the number of divorces 
began significantly to dwindle. 

Which proves, indisputably, that if peo- 
ple will try to stick it out for five years, 
instead of giving up after two or three, there 
is less danger of joining the stampede over 
the cliff. With this fact recognized, what, 
then, can be advanced as a possible solution 
to the so-called evil? 

Few people, perhaps, realize that in the 
United States today there are forty-nine 
divorce laws. People who cannot get a 
divorce in one State can take a jaunt into 
another to secure it or, if they have enough 
money, go to Paris. Young people who 
cannot marry in one State often can do so 
in an adjoining one. Often the matter of 
marriage or divorce means merely a pleas- 
ant trolley or automobile ride. 

In several States there is no defined age 
at which young people may marry without 
the consent of their parents. In at least three 
States the age is fixed by law at fourteen for 
boys and twelve for girls, in one at thir- 
teen for girls and fourteen for boys, while 
some permit girls of sixteen to marry with- 
out their parents’ consent. One State per- 
mits a boy of sixteen, and others a boy of 
eighteen, to marry without consent. In 
many States no penalty is prescribed for 
an official who issues a certificate of mar- 
riage to a minor below the specified age. 

Marriage is, as they say, generally as “easy 
as rolling off a log.” Is it illogical to ask 
any couple who wish to take up the most 
onerous obligations of life, to enter into the 
institution upon which society mainly de- 
pends, to prove that they are qualified to do 
so? 

Certainly it is an atrocious condition 
which permits irresponsible children to marry 
without parental consent. Within one year 
there were sixteen hundred married boys 
of fifteen years of age in this country, of 
whom eighty-two were divorced; there were 
3,222 of the age of sixteen, of whom 144 
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were divorced; among boys from seventeen 
to nineteen there were 266,770 marriages, 
with 1,327 divorces the same year. Many 
more girls of immature age were married the 
year these statistics were gathered—12,384 
at fifteen, 41,626 at sixteen and 90,930 at 
seventeen. Among these were 499 divorces 
of fifteen-year-old brides, 1,268 of sixteen, 
and 2,792 of seventeen years. 

The less one believes in divorce, the less 
must one believe in easy and premature mar- 
riages. Except in cases of emergency or of 
exceptionally developed and endowed young 
people should not marriage be universally 
prohibited before a certain age? 

Were people prevented from marrying un- 
til they had reached a mature age of dis- 
cretion, and only after they had learned to 
know each other well, the chances of the 
marriage ending in divorce would be cut to 
a minimum. And were they, after mar- 
riage, required by law to prove they had 
lived together, and given marriage a fair 
trial through a given number of years,— 
except in cases where there are valid rea- 
sons for early separation, such as inveterate 
drunkenness or the commission of crimes,— 
fewer would rush to the divorce-court out 
of pique, revenge or on trivial pretexts. 
And if, where the grounds were not grave 
or the offense flagrant, couples were obliged 
to make some sort of retrial at living to- 
gether before a trial decree could be secured, 
many temporary differences might be patched 
up and an irreconcilable separation pre- 
vented. 

These suggestions may go somewhat 
further than the provisions of the tentative 
Federal Uniform Marriage and Divorce Law 
introduced in January of 1923 by Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, and Congress- 
man L. W. Fairfield, of Indiana. This bill, 
which was written by Mrs. Edward Frank- 
lin White, legislative chairman of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, would 
mean a great step toward putting marriage 
upon a more substantial basis and solving 
the divorce evil. 


Acconnmns to the bill, marriage could 
not be entered into without a license, for 
which application must be made two weeks 
in advance, and for the securing of which both 
parties must appear. Marriageable age with- 
out parental consent is established at eighteen 
for boys and sixteen for girls, and the legal 
age at twenty-one for boys and eighteen for 
girls. The marriage of imbeciles, insane, 
feeble-minded and those afflicted with specific 
diseases is prohibited. Two witnesses are 
required at the ceremony besides the offi- 
ciating party. Penalties are imposed on 
those issuing licenses or performing marriage 
ceremonies in violation of the provisions. 
Instead of the present conflict as to 
grounds for divorce, seven are established, 
alike both for men and women—adultery, 
cruel and inhuman treatment, abandonment 
or failure to provide for a period of a year, 
incurable insanity and the commission of an 
infamous crime. Divorce is not to be grant- 
ed upon the ground of infidelity where 
there is evidence of collusion or where both 
parties are guilty of the same offense. The 
defendant must appear in court, or if he 
fails, some one shall be appointed to appear 
for him. If the defendant resides in the 
State where divorce is sought, he must be 
served with a personal summons; otherwise 
the summons must be published for three 
weeks in newspapers, marked copies of which 
must be sent to the defendant’s last address. 
The custody, support and education of chil- 
dren shall be a matter of equal justice, with 
the children given first consideration. If 
she is mentally and morally competent, the 
mother’s claims are to be favored, but 
whichever parent is deprived of the guardian- 
ship and care of children shall be allowed 
to visit them or have them come to visit 
him or her. Upon the granting of a divorce, 
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an interlocutory decree shall be entered, but 
this shall not become final until the end of 
a year, during which both parties are for- 
bidden to remarry. A marriage contracted 
in one State shall be legal in all States, and 
a divorce secured in one shall be valid in 
all others. 

This movement for a uniform marriage 
and divorce law, which had its genesis thirty 
years ago when the Congress of Mothers 
endorsed such a stabilization of marriage by 
Federal amendment, is backed by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
American Association of Home Economics, 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, the National Congress 
of Parent-Teachers, and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

If we are to establish a uniform law which 
will standardize marriage and divorce in all 
the States, some cognizance should be taken 
of these divorces procured through lax in- 
terpretations of law or the connivance of 
venal officials in a foreign country. It is 
not just that a peor woman should be de- 
prived of justified freedom here, while a 
richer woman may secure it, even on un- 
warranted grounds, by the expenditure of 
from three to sixty thousand dollars abroad. 


[ proaces should not be denied to peo- 
ple who are irremediably miserable in 
marriage, and in the proposed revision one 
might suggest a somewhat broader interpre- 
tation as to what is “cruel or inhuman treat- 
ment.” What about mental cruelty? A 
man may not flog his wife or beat her with 
his fists, and yet by his actions, his nagging, 
in a thousand and one ways inflict upon her 
what has been called “the infernal brutality, 
crude or refined, which at times makes a hell 
of the holiest relation.” 

There are circumstances where submission, 
or- an enforced living together, means the 
ruining of health, of all mental peace and 
happiness, and the darkening and warping 
of an entire life. “The divorce edifice rests 
on the doctrine,’ writes Judge Robert Grant, 
“that there is neither- religion, ethics or jus- 
tice in the requirement that one beaten, 
starved, abandoned or married to a reeking 
habitual drunkard, should endure it on the 
ground that it is a sin to marry another 
who would behave better. Common sense 
dictates that such endurance is wrong and 
that ‘marriage is made for man and not 
man for marriage.’ ” 

“A man may be physically faithful to a 
woman in the sense of turning to no other, 
and yet neglect her until her very heart 
cries out in loneliness,” writes Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. “There are many cases of 
‘desertion’ where the married couple still 
live in the same house; he may not come 
into her presence sodden with drink, and 
yet he may refuse to give her money with 
which to buy postage stamps. He may not 
strike her, and yet he may stifle her hopes 
and thwart her ideals and starve her soul; 
and when he has done all these things, he 
may look righteously indignant and sur- 
prised if he is told he has broken his mar- 
riage vows.” 

Of ten thousand divorce cases which have 
come before a New York judge only two 
thousand applications were made by couples 
who had children. 

And the moral? Wait, perhaps, to separate 
or ask for a divorce until there are children. 
And then, before the final step, try it all 
over again. This cannot, of course, apply to 
all cases, or to cases where there are serious 
causes for separation. But in many, many 
cases it will work. 

Let us try for more patience and some 
of the sportsmanship which in the old days 
made people feel ashamed to acknowledge 
that they had made a failure of their job. 
Let us, indeed, make more effort to “play 
the game.” 
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“Sorry you dont feel like going” 


HE very’ common scene pic- 
tured above is not always the 
fault of the husband. 

It is often the wife’s fault. No 
woman who has a foundation of 
good health can be forgiven for 
failing to “‘stay young with her hus- 
band” when science today provides 
sucha simple protection: sane habits 
of living, sane habits of diet, and 
above ali else the propér practice of 
feminine hygiene. 

There is no reason for any woman 
to be misled by theold superstitions 
and the present-day misinformation 
which surround this most critical 
problem she has to face. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is the safe 
and certain antiseptic for personal 
hygiene. For over 30 years it has 
been the standard with physicians 
and hospitals when germs must be 


killed. Physicians don’t experiment 
in such cases. 

Don’t you experiment. Only a 
poison can kill germs. Send for the 
booklet offered below. It contains 
the frank advice you must have. It 
was written by a woman physician. 
The makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
offer it to you free. It will reach 
you in a plain envelope. Send the 
coupon today. 

In the meantime, in using a dis- 
infectant for any purpose, be safe, 
be sure. Do not take needless chances! 

Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant today. Complete, explicit 
directions come with every bottle. 





Disinfectant 





Made by Lysot, Incorporated, a division of 

Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole dis- 

tributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 

In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Dis- 

tributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 
© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1927 














“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold Ci 
only in the brown bottle packed ity 
in the yellow carton. 








LEHN & FINK, Incorporated, Sole Distributors 
Department 79 


“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 
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Morethan 100,000 dealers 
and garages sell depend- 
able Champion Spark 
Plugs—supplying two out 
of three motorists. You 
will find complete stocks 
of Champions wherever 
automobile parts or acces- 
sories are sold. 


| signed Champion for 
every engine, and all are 
of the same gas-tight, two- 
piece construction with 
| sillimanite insulators and 
special analysis electrodes. 
’ The dealer will be glad to 
recommend the particular 
type of Champicn plug 
which will assure the best 


performance from your 
engine. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





Champion— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed inthe 
Blue Box 


Champion X— 

Exclusively for 

Fords — packed in 
the Red Box 


60/ 75 
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NOTORIETY 
(Continued from page 83) 


sad the first time she had to look through 
a paper for mention of the King case. It 
seemed terrible that people could thrust the 
whole thing aside so lightly. She became 
increasingly sad as the news accounts 
dwindled into meager outlines of the ap- 
parently solid case against Paolina Perini. 

In church one day it came to Peggy what 
she must do. In a way, she had known for 
some time, but now it came to her as a 
Divine Command. Kneeling in the church, 
she all but Heard the Voice. 

Her father noticed that night how much 
brighter she looked—really pretty, with that 
new light in her eyes. He took the occasion 
to berate her for not having landed a job. 
Everybody else could get a job. Only his 
Henrietta must be so particular she couldn’t 
find anything good enough! Why did the 
lieber Gott wish such a lady on him? 


F course she did not find a job. She did 

not even try. Why should she? It was 
only a question of time until she gave her- 
self up. 

She already saw it as-it would appear in 
the headlines. They had all dismissed her 
so casually. That very immunity from 
suspicion, upon which she had at first de- 
voted all the histrionic ability which was her 
one emotional outlet, now seemed to her 
somewhat of a slur. Did she look like the 
sort of girl no man could take for a mid- 
night ride? She would give them a jolt— 
not only them, but the people in the office 
and the neighbors. Wouldn't they sit up and 
take notice, though? 

She tossed about in her mind for the way 
she should go about it. One picture kept 
recurring to her. The judge is about to 
pronounce sentence on the innocent victim, 
when halt! What is that commotion in the 
rear of the courtroom? A slim young figure 
advances down the aisle, head high, eyes 
flashing. 

“Spare her!” cries the Unknown. “For 
she is innocent. I alone am guilty!” 

And while they fall back, awestruck and 
incredulous, she tells her story. Of course, 
nobody who hears will have anything but 
praise for her. Still, it is a heroic thing for 
a young girl to risk her stainless name—to 
have the searchlight of notoriety, of suspicion, 
of the law itself turned full upon her! 

Peggy could not dream of any other way 
of doing it. She felt no concern over Pao- 
lina Perini, under the shadow of unjust 
suspicion, arrest and the fear of conviction. 
It seemed to her the stormy Paolina might 
sooner or later have killed Roderick King if 
Peggy Bauer had not done it. Paolina was 
in Peggy’s debt for coming forward at all. 
It was only her nobility of soul which was 
to bring Paolina this eleventh-hour reprieve. 

And in justice to Peggy it must be said 
that she knew nothing of the processes of 
the law, nor of the time involved. It seemed 
to her merely a matter of days before the 
Great Moment should be ripe. She could 
not, herself, have borne to wait, had she 
known how many weeks and months, and 
even years, it takes for Great Moments to 
mature. 

Uncomplainingly she started to work in 
the delicatessen store. What matter how she 
spent these last few days? 

And then, out of a clear sky, something 
quite inconceivable happened. Perini’s law- 
yer, who had always denounced the district 
attorney’s case as sheer bluff, decided to call 
that bluff, and made a motion for the reduc- 
tion of his client’s bail to a nominal amount. 
The D. A., having failed to realize the initial 
promise of his case against the dancer, did 
not contest the motion. And Paolina Perini, 
three-quarters vindicated by this virtual ad- 
mission that the district attorney had no 
case against her, was free. Unless some new, 


startling evidence should be unearthed, the 
King case would add one more to the long 
list of unsolved murder mysteries. 

There was now no reason for Peggy Bauer 
to give herself up—no need for her great 
sacrifice. Life suddenly collapsed about her. 
What was there left for her to do? Con- 
tinue her savorless existence behind the coun- 
ter of a delicatessen store? Brave her father’s 
wrath and seek a new job—begin again the 
painful struggle upwards in strange surround- 
ings? She had never liked office work. Fear 
of her father had kept her from the stage. 
Office work, which had been a grateful 
escape from the store, now seemed equally 
distasteful. But if not office work, what? 

The neighbors began to talk of how thin 
she looked. That slight nervous intensity 
which at times made her really pretty, had 
vanished entirely; her shoulders sagged; her 
eyes were quite dull. 

They told her father he ought to send her 
away for a rest. “Rest?” said Ludwig 
Bauer, wiping his hands on the domelike 
swell of his sometime white apron front. 
“She gets enough rest here in the store. It’s 
the long hours she had to work for that bum 
—even evenings—and the cold lunches and 
that always using the brain.” That was 
what upset young girls’ heads! 


ERTAINLY something had upset Peggy’s. 

For one morning—the tenth consecu- 
tive morning when there had not been a 
Single line in any of the papers about the 
King murder case—she dressed herself in her 
black Canton crépe, and to the janitor’s wife, 
who asked where she was going, replied: 

“Just keep your eye on the papers. Cer- 
tain things are going back on the front page, 
take my word for it.” 

Of the stationer’s son, Harry, she inquired 
where she might find the district attorney. 
Harry asked what she wanted of the district 
attorney. “I want to give him a little jolt,” 
she answered, and her face lit up as she said 
it. Harry told all about it later. 

Criminals sought by the law sometimes 
find it difficult to keep out of its reach. 
Those, on the other hand, who seek to give 
themselves up, occasionally find it even more 
of an achievement to make connection with 
the so-called ubiquitous arm. 

Peggy found it no simple matter to get 
before the district attorney. There seemed a 
great many people whose sole business it 
was to keep her from him. She was bent on 
telling nothing that would lessen the shock 
of her giant firecracker. But she finally had 
to compromise and tell her story to one of 
the assistant district attorneys. None of it 
seemed to go according to plan. 

In a small room with a big table and sev- 
eral chairs she narrated her story to a young 
man with a square, cleft chin and a quiet 
grave manner. 

She had on several occasions stayed after 
hours to finish work, at King’s request, and 
three times she had gone to dinner with him 
at Pitch Inn, where there was little danger 
of being seen by Perini, who was fearfully 
jealous, or by anyone likely to carry a tale 
to Mrs. King. He never made love to his 
secretary, but he was always quite frank 
with her. She knew of all the women whose 
names had come out at the trial. 

Pitch Inn was a tiny house, hidden from 
the main road by trees which made its ap- 
proach, some said, responsible for its name. 
Others claimed it was the shortage of wait- 
ers, and the custom of the few regular 
habitués of running into the kitchen to 
superintend their orders. Peggy had seen 
other people there on the night of the mur- 
der; but it might have embarrassed them to 
come forward and admit they had been 
there. 

On that night she had been at home, in 
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the store, when King telephoned. He seemed 
unnaturally excited .over the telephone. 

As soon as she met him, she knew he had 
been drinking. “He was worried about his 
affairs; his bankers were demanding the ful- 
fillment of his promise to straighten out his 


domestic tangle. Perini, half-suspecting his 
intention, had sworn she would follow him to 
the ends of the earth. His wife, while will- 
ing to become reconciled to him, remained 
cold and aloof—and he did not have much 
hope of happiness with her. Altogether he 





was sick and tired of everything and in a 
reckless mood; he spoke several times of 
kicking off and ending it all. 

At the Inn he drank so much that Peggy | 
became worried. His mood changed to one | 
of sullenness, and there was an angry flame 
in back of his handsome gray eyes. 

At last he began to talk. Peggy thought 
it was drunken raving. He ranted that the 
best thing would be -to drop out and leave 
them all high and dry. He had plenty of 
money salted away—and he could strike out 
for South America, or Australia. Let them 
think he was dead—his wife could collect his 
insurance, and Perini could whistle for the 
settlement he had promised her. It would 
serve her right. 

The more he talked, the more he was taken 
with the idea. Peggy still did not believe he 
meant it. There was this crazy glaze in his 
eyes so that, although he was calling her 
Peggy, she felt he was not really conscious 
that she was there. She wished heartily that 
she were not. 

Once in the car, the machine skidded and 
lurched. She began to pray that she might 
reach home alive. He began to mumble in- 
coherently, acting more and more as though 
he had forgotten she was beside him; only 
when he told her to reach into the side 
pocket next to her, did he address her di- 
rectly. Her gloved hand touched the handle 
of a revolver, and she quickly withdrew it. 

“Take it out,’ he commanded, and she 
obeyed with the shudder that accompanies 
unfamiliar contact with weapons. He stopped 
the car, and taking the pistol from her, 
showed her what a fine little weapon it was. 
If things got too bad, here was one way out, 
a bullet for Perini and one for himself. But 
he soon lost interest. Shooting was not 
what he wanted. And he remained brood- 
ing, the gun held carelessly in his hand. 

Suddenly he had an idea and reached for 
the wheel. The pistol slid unnoticed to the 
seat between them. As he drove, he began 
to talk. What was to prevent him from 
putting his earlier idea into effect immediate- 
ly? Why not disappear that very night? 
Nobody knew where he was. He would 
drive to the river, overturn the car, swim to 
shore and pretend he had been drowned. 


EGGY could scarcely speak. She felt it 

futile to try to reason with the madman; 
nevertheless, she tried. She pointed out that 
he might easily be killed, attempting such a 
scheme on such a night and in his condition. 
He paid no attention to her. The more 
vehement she became, the more recklessly he 
drove. 

At last she seized his arm, and in a panic 
of fear, shook it. “If you wont listen to 
reason, at least let me out. Let me out!” 
she cried excitedly, when he failed to notice 
her. “Let me out!” And she caught the 
handle of the door beside her. 

He laughed an evil laugh, and the car 
shot ahead through the black night. She 
lost her head from fright. “Let me out, you 
fool!” she shrieked. 

Her fear seemed to add the last fillip to 
his enjoyment. 

“Just for that,” he said, “I'll dip you in 
the Hudson tgo.” And he threw his right 
arm about her. She tried to wrench away. 
The car lurched madly through the night. 
“Let me out!” She pounded with her fists 





against him. He paid no heed to her. 
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“It’s a wonder some of the insurance companies don’t issue a 
policy against blowouts.” 
“What's the use, when you can buy Kelly-Springfield tires?” 
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for this crystal bright, 
rose-lit nail polish 


Finger tips rose starred with crystal 
brightness! 

Tremendously smart is this Liquid 
Polish. Made by Cutex, who make 
the manicure preparations used by 
the most exquisite women. With it 
the finger tips keep their natural 
spangled brightness for a week or 
more. Neither salt seas nor hum- 
drum dishpans will spoil its lustre. 

Cutex Liquid Polish comes in a Nat- 
ural Pink and a Deep Rose tint. A 
generous bottle only 35c—the Polish 
Remover is the same. The coupon and 
10c bring you these samples. 

Northam Warren, New York, Paris, 


London. 
CUTEX ° 


_. |, LIQUID 
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: Brighter and 


more natural 








i I enclose 10c for samples. Send Natural 
» Pink () DeepRose () Check your preference. 
Northam Warren, Dept. RR-9A 
114 West 17th St., New York 














Suddenly through the haze of her panic 
came the gleam of a desperate idea. With 
her left hand she felt for the gun on the 
seat between them—found it. 

“Let me out—or I'll shoot!” 

He let go the wheel as he turned to her. 
There was a crazed look in his eye. The car 
~ sharply to the right. The gun went 
eee 


PEGGY told the story with due attention 
to dramatic values. She had gone over 
the thing so often in her mind, with the 
proper inflections—gestures, pauses. 

The young man, who had followed her 
recital with flattering attention, asked her to 


wait. Somebody came in and stood inside 
the door. She sat there feeling entirely 
spent. The Great Moment had come and 


gone; she had told her story, told it well, 
she felt certain. 

After what seemed an unduly long time, 
the young man returned and ushered her into 
a room where another man—bigger and 
older, but also with a square cleft chin, sat 
at a desk. The district attorney. At last! 
She found herself wondering foolishly wheth- 
er all district attorneys had square cleft 
chins. There was another young man, at 
another desk, with pencil poised and book 
open. The first young man asked her to re- 
peat her story. 

It seemed to her impossible to go through 
it again—she had put her very life’s blood 
into that first narration. But they were 
looking at her expectantly. It was with less 
animation that she started, but once launched, 
the dramatic possibilities again took hold of 
her, and havirig gained glibness with the first 
telling, she outdid herself in the matter of 
histrionic effects. 

From time to time the assistant whispered 
in the district attorney's ear, and he, his alert 
eyes beneath heavy brows intent upon her 
face, nodded absently. When she had fin- 
ished her story, the district attorney asked 
her some questions about her past life—her 
aspirations, her existence since the crime. 
Then for an hour or more he questioned her 
—back and forth, minutely, covering the 
same ground again and again, but from so 
many different angles, that her mind became 
confused. Especially in those portions of the 
story which her imagination had heightened 
did she lose her footing under his puzzling 
fire of questions; it was gradually borne in 
on her that they doubted her story! 

This injustice began to fuddle her mind. 
She realized, now, that her story did sound 
rather wild. But God in heaven, it was true! 
She kept reminding them how the waiter at 
Pitch Inn had identified her photograph, 
and the conductor had spoken of a blonde 
woman. 

But the more she tried to link up her 
story with the evidence, the more she could 
feel their skepticism increase. Her sense of 
helplessness grew until it finally overwhelmed 
her and she lapsed into a sullen silence. It 
was a relief when they locked her up—al- 
though they did it rather with the air of 
humoring her. 

Here was a fine state of affairs: a murder- 
ess comes forward and admits she is the 


| Mystery Woman wanted by the police, and 





they refuse to credit her story! No doubt 
it was just their pique at not having run her 
down themselves—probably they did not 
want their stupidity shown up. 

No reporters came to interview her. Peggy 
had a feeling she was to be kept dark—that 
the authorities would go to any lengths to 
avoid discovery of their bungling. 

In the papers next morning, the story was 
not even on the front page! ‘“Stenographer 
Confesses Murder of Wealthy Promoter. 
Her Story Scouted by Authorities,” read the 
third-page headline. And then it went on to 


tell how “Peggy” Bauer (her name in quotes 
—how she hated that!) had presented her- 
self at the district attorney's office and told a 
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hysterical tale of having shot her employer 
because he threatened to drive her into the 
Hudson River. Upon investigation it was 
found that the girl, whose father ran a deli- 
catessen store, had the reputation among the 
neighbors of being a good girl, but a little 
queer. Especially on the subject of going 
on the stage. And the girl had, by her own 
admission, spent almost the entire time since 
the murder in poring over newspaper ac- 
counts of it, from which, with the use of 
her spectacular imagination, she could read- 
ily have assembled some such tale as she 
told. It was thought her mind had become 
slightly unbalanced from the shock of the 
murder of her employer and the subsequent 
reading of newspaper accounts. 

As a matter of fact, the girl had never 
been out at night without her father’s 
knowledge. Her father had seen her in bed 
at eleven o'clock; a whole raft of cousins 
and their friends had received word from 
her, before eleven, that she was already in 
bed, and too tired to join their party. A 
Mrs. Meyer told how the very night after 
the murder one Mr. Kriegesmann had teased 
Henrietta about seeing her go to bed before 
ten. Besides, the janitor’s mother had sat all 
night at her window and noticed everybody 
who came in or went out. Mrs. Meyer fur- 
ther volunteered that since the crime every- 
body had noticed that Henrietta was a little 
queer, and she had thought maybe the girl 
had been in love with her boss. 

The other girls in the office told how she 
had been in the habit of acting out little 
scenes for them in the washroom—any kind 
of scenes, using some common newspaper 
occurrence as a basis. And the janitor’s wife 
recalled how Henrietta had said, the day she 
went down to the district attorney’s office, 
that certain things were going back on the 
front page. 

Everybody thought she was either a no- 
toriety-seeking girl, or a crank. The more 
she tried to make them believe, the more 
their skepticism mounted like a slippery wall 
she could not scale. A man with a beard 
came to talk to her; she knew he was a doc- 
tor. It was all like a nightmare. The 
harder she tried to get back to solid ground, 
the deeper she seemed to be sinking in some 
fantastic quagmire. 


HEY sent her home in care of her father. 

Once home, a young man with a quiet 
voice and eyeglasses sat beside her bed and 
spoke to her very gently. He too was a 
doctor, and anybody but a fool would have 
understood where his questions were leading ; 
but she did not care. She was quite apathet- 
ic about the whole thing now. 

She just lay there, too listless to care what 
became of her. Her father kept running to 
the door and looking in; he was obviously 
eager to please her. 

One day the janitor’s little girl Agnes 
brought her the papers. There was nothing 
in them about her, at all. The tears worked 
their way through her closed lids. 

But Agnes had news for her. They were 
planning to send her out to Oklahoma to her 
Aunt Lisa’s. To Oklahoma! Away from 
her father and the store! Away from all 
these people who thought she was crazy. 
Out into country she had never seen but 
often dreamed of. The West—Oklahoma! 

The doctor, it seemed, blamed a great deal 
of what had happened on her father. The 
old man had confided to the janitor’s wife 
that the doctor had said those things hap- 
pened to young girls, if you kept them from 
doing what they wanted. And he had made 
up his mind that if his Henrietta would only 
get her health back, he would let her do 
anything she wanted—go on the stage, any- 
thing. If she would only get well and strong 
again ! 

Peggy was able to sit up that afternoon. 
She had decided she would get well and 
strong. 
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Is your nose perceptive to the sensuous joy 


of agreeable scent ? 


Do flowers delight only your 
eyes, or do your nostrils vibrate 
with ecstasy at a breeze bear- 
ing a breath of violet or rich 


perfume of budding hyacinth? 


, are people to 
whom scent makes no appeal, just as 
there are the ‘“‘color-blind” and “‘tone- 
deaf.” 


may be one of these—who are acutely 


And there are others—you 


sensitive to fragrance—just as the artist 
is to color or the musician is to sound. 

If you have a nose for delicate 
odors, you will take a keen delight in 
perceiving a delicate essence in every- 
thing you use intimately—a delight 
that others less finely coriscious will 
never know. 

Scent-conscious people declare that 
books have aromas subtly their own— 
that homespun smells different from 
broadcloth—that a letter written in 
pencil can be told blindfold from one 
written with ink—and that they would 
as soon walk in a garden of paper flow- 
ers as bathe with a soap that carried 
no message to the nostrils. 


By that they do not mean that 


This free sample cake will please you 
—or leave you indifferent 


To help you test your responsiveness to 
the allure of agreeable odor, we will 
send you free a generous sample cake of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap, and a book of 
beauty secrets, “Nature’s Way to Lovely 
Skin.” The advice in this book is endorsed 
by a famous skin specialist. A large cake 
of Cashmere Bouquet is 25c at drug and 
department stores. 





books, or flowers, or soap should be 
artificially scented. The distinguished 
fragrance known as Cashmere Bouquet 
is more than a fragrance. The flower 
essences that make this fragrance also 
increase the cleansing action of Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap. 

It is a very happy coincidence that 
the flower essences in Cashmere Bouquet 
that impart this delicate, dainty fresh- 


ness also serve to make a lather that 








removes from the pores the clogging 
dirt and surplus oils that stand in the 
way of a soft and lovely skin. 

If you are scent-conscious—if you 
have been favored by Nature with the 
gift of high perception to agreeable 
scent—you will find in the fragrance of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap a satisfaction 
that will be unknown to those whose 


noses afe insensitive to the magical 
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charms of scent. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Colgate & Company (Dept. 33-1), 
595 Fifth Ave., New York 


In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 
72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 


Please send me, free, a sample-size cake of Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap and a copy of ““Nature’s Way 
to Lovely Skin.” 

Name 
Address 


City 
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Can you touch the wall with the back of your head, shoulders, hips, calves of your 
legs and heels, and hold this position as you walk away from the wall? 


Or grasp the two knobs of a door and make every inch of your spine touch the edge 


of the door? 


Or touch the wall only with chest and toes then step back and hold your body in 


the same position? 


Now stand naturally and ask some candid member of the family whether or not you 
stand correctly with head up, chin in, back straight, shoulders flat, abdomen in, 


weight on the balls of your feet. 


\ X VHY stand straight? For better 
appearance? Yes, partly. For 
added poise and dignity?— 

That also. For the stimulating effect 
upon self-confidence and courage?— 
Still another valuable benefit. But— 
most of all—because erect posture is an 
immediate tonic with no bad after-effect. 
Good Posture makes one feel more buoy- 
ant, gives a physical sensation of freedom 
and ease in the body. 


But there is more than that to be gained 
from good posture. A straight body, 
carried correctly, gives one better health 
and added strength—it frequently cor- 
rects physical troubles that no amount 
of medicine will cure. 


Those headaches of yours, those spells 
of indigestion, that dreadful feeling of 
depression—that the world is against 
you—may easily have resulted from the 
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way in which you are carrying yourself. 


Much of your nervousness, your fatigue 
and your backaches, your “rheumatic” 
pains and the possible poisoning that 
comes from intestinal sluggishness, often 
may be traced to faulty posture. 


Your heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys, 
liver—working machinery of the body 
—are meant to be free and uncrowded. 


When you “stand tall and hold your 
spine straight, these organs have suffi- 
cient room to carry on their work. 


When you slump over with rounded 
shoulders or spine curved in at the waist, 
you squeeze the organs together. The free 
action of your heart is threatened. Your 
stomach and liver cannot do their work 
so well. The kidneys may be forced out 
of place. Your blood cannot circulate so 
freely—some parts of your body may 
get too little blood, others too much. 


When your chest is contracted your 
lungs cannot expand. Shallow breath- 
ing starves your blood for the life-giving 
oxygen which every part of your body 
must have. 


The first lesson in singing, in public- 
speaking, and in athletics 

is correct posture to in- 

sure deep breathing. It 

is not necessary to have 

a perfect figure to stand 

or sit properly. But a 

perfect body canberuined 

by bad posture. 


Stand tall—stand cor- 
rectly — stand straight. 
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Progressive Boards of Education, all over the country, recog- 
nize that pupils must sit properly during study hours. 
ture of the spine is sometimes caused by desks and chairs which 
Posture is taught in the 
daily calisthenics classes. Fatigue and malnutrition are guarded 


do not permit the child to sit straight. 


t causes of bad posture. 





Magazines and newspapers, more and more, are urging their 
readers to learn not only the advantages of correct posture, but 


also the dangers that attend bad posture. 


In the Home Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
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to health and happiness. 


pany striking physical improvement among our employees has 
been brought about by our Director of Posture. 
have been straightened. Headaches and other ailments of ob- 
scure origin have been made to disappear. 
been raised. Learning how to stand and sit correctly has added 


Bent bodies 


Low spirits have 


A valuable booklet on the subject of posture has been prepared 
and one copy will be mailed free to each person requesting it. 
Send for “The Importance of Posture’”’. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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PICK YOUR PEN POINT BY COLOR 
CED sta ere | SS 


the problem of pen point selec- ha RIGID—Tempered, we ermersiee 
tion. The color of the band on a Te steele tied 
the holder tells the whole ie STIFF; FINE—Writes, without prev 
story. Youcan now select with Popular’ with accountants 
confidence exactly the pen fe FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
point best writing requires. round dg eget any nce 
A fine, broad, stub, flexible or wy pare te feceneeate 
stiff point may be selected at ae 
9 ; ROUNDED—A different pen point. 
a glance. You can’t go wrong. The tip. fe ball shape. uae 2 bees, 
The merchant who sells 
Waterman’s will be glad to 
demonstrate. He and we want 
you to be perfectly pleased. 








Ask to See 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


Try all six pen points. Select 
the one that suits you best. 





When you buy a Waterman's 
you buy perpetual pen service. 


It will pay you to spend a 
few minutes in selecting ex- 
actly the pen you should have. 


Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983 
—one hundred years of pen service 


~~ 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Montreal 








$720 


AGumber Seven 
Made of beautiful 

ili Ripple stainl 
rubber, protected with a lip- 
guard to prevent breaking. 
and an unequaled, patented 

filling device. f 








BOUNDLESSLY deep is the quality of 
Camel. Its cool, smooth smoke is as 
tasty and fragrant, as restful and friendly 
as an ocean plunge. Modern smokers, 
educated by experience to the quality of 
tobaccos, have made Camel their favor- 
ite. In worktime and playtime, Camel is 
' the most loyal smoking companion any- 
one ever had. 

The choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos tell in the smoking. Expert 


Camel is as good as the sea is wide 


blending has its part in making Camel 
the finished masterpiece of cigarettes. In 
creating Camels no cost or care is too 
great to make them the fittest and finest, 
regardless of price. 

If you don’t yet know Camels, you 
are invited to complete taste satisfaction. 
Camel is the smoking friend that will 
never fail you. It’s first in this modern, 
particular age. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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